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Vacation clothes full of life and color—light, cool, comfortable and shapely. ; 
Kuppenheimer Clothes add to the zest of your outing. They always look just right—keep their 
beauty and shapeliness stand the test of hard wear— give lasting satisfaction. 


The newest correct Sth les pure virgin wool fabrics. 


\sk your clothier to show you a Kuppenheimer made 
garment, and you’ll readily see the difference. 


The House of Kuppenheimer 


Chicago New York Boston 
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Holeproof 
Hose— 


<i 


Six Pairs Guaranteed Six Months 


You have made up your mind to try *S‘ Holeproof’’ some day— 
why not today ? 

Think of the trouble you save when you have six pairs of hose 
always whole, ready to put on when you need a whole pair rig¢/z 
away. Hose that wear out are a bother. ‘There is no need now 
for such inconvenience. Get ** Holeproof’’ today. 






















SOUPON A we © OF SALE 
The Softest, Finest H the Market as Sear fut 
e oortest, rines ose on e arkKe : r Cr 
Holeproof ABS HoSiery Co 
We spend to make ‘*Holeproof’’ fourtimes stylish colors and lightest weights for sum gednvocceaeresocaces nage 
what it costs to produce common hose. mer wear. ‘The colors are also guaranteed. CYPON & FF aan 
Our yarn —silky—soft and_ pliable —costs a ee wee ) T/taAy Je 
san average of 70c per Ib Se ie edie € spend 355, a year simply to sec Holeproof Hoshory Co 
ee — ua? that each pair of hose we turn out is per PrOOr ¢ se su 
from Egyptian and Sea Island Cotton. We mr Pann , s,s (Bettie hetnonenedececes Petras 
we - 9 fection. ‘That guarantees fo you a good pait 
could buy other yarns at a saving of 30c oer “a aes COUPON dev DATE OF SALE 
: of hose every time you buy ‘*Holeproof. ; a 
per lb. a ac ip hn ae gas “Pity Fo 
> 2 > ‘ ere Ss ONLY ONe thing to 1looK out for y A a 
But the hose would be bulky, heavy and Ba Ay wapeanoes, om Holeproof Hosi¢ry Co 
hot, while ‘* Holeproof’’ are trim looking, See that you get the genuine, ee erred kat..." eae 
light-w eight and cool, Look for the trade-mark below on the COUPON D DATE OF SALE 
There are 32 years of hose-making expe- toe of each pair. a 31 4% 
rience knit into each pair of Holeproot Hose. = imitations are sold as “‘ Holeproof.” Holeproof Al Hosiery Co 
“ : Al, . =A 
All the Latest Colors You don’t want an inferior make — you ee ee 
“cc ” . . COUPON y DATE OF SALE 
Holeproof’’ are made in all the most want Holeproof Hose. Y2 
B37! a 
Qe Your Hose Mnsetedl ? hero IR oy 
COUPON +... Mp > La 
The genuine Holeproof Hose are sold in your town. We'll tell you the dealers’ Bat} Tag Iv 
names on request, or we'll ship direct where we have no dealer, charges Holeprool H 
prepaid, on receipt of remittance. 
Six pairs of men’s hose sell for $1.50 ($2.00 for the extra em 
light weights and $3.00 for the mercerized). PVOLORS 
Six pairs of women’s sell for $2.00 ($3.00 for ( 
the mercerized). : 
Six pairs of children’s sell for $2.90 Write for free book, j 
ae . ’ ‘*How to Make Your Feet Happy.’’ : 
Three pairs of men’s silk 


hose, guaranteed three 
months, $2.00 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. 
451 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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FOR MEN WOMEN’ AND CHILDREN 
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Dinner is Always Ready 


Dinner, luncheon or supper—meals for unexpected 
All of them are ready to be served 1n a minute 
when you have a few cans of Van Camp’s on the shelf. 


ouests. 


Now, on the verge of summer, let us again remind you what our help 


Can mean. 


In our famous kitchens are many good cooks. 


soaking — boiling and baking— beans for a million homes. 


They skim the steaming kettles, face the fierce ovens, watch the whole 


process for hours. 


As a result, when you want to serve beans, you can take them from the 


pantry shell. 


They are sorting and 





And those beans are the best that were ever baked —1in the 


old times or the new. 
rival brands combined. 


They command a larger sale than all 


Home-baked beans cannot compare with them, because 
every home lacks the facilities. 

Van Camp’s are baked by live steam. Thus they are baked 
until they are mealy without breaking the skins. ‘Think of that. 

They come out nut-like and whole—not mushy and 
broken. And all are baked alike. The tomato sauce —like the 
pork — is baked with the beans, to permeate them with its zest. 


Letting our chef 
bake the beans 





63) 


Van Camp Packing Company 


These beans are sealed up and then sterilized. Thus their 
savor and freshness remains unchanged until you open the can. 


But the great fact is that Van Camp’s digest easily, and 
other beans don’t, as you know. Home-baked beans ferment 
and form gas. Many a stomach can’t digest them at all. 


We apply a terrific heat by using super-heated steam. 
Thus we make them more digestible than if you baked them 
all night in a home oven. 


Van Camp’s are an every-day food —a food that all can eat, 
and that all people like. They contain—with the pork 
every food element required by the human body. They 
are richer than beef in nutriment, and they cost but a third 
as much. 


The best possible way to cut down on your meat bills is to 
serve beans that your people like. 


yan@mps 


WITH TOMATO 


SAUCE RM, BEANS 


The National Dish 





But don’t judge Van Camp’s by other ready-baked 
beans. Compare them with others and note the differ- 
ence yourself, 


We pay for our white beans— picked out by hand—four 
times what some beans cost. We spend for tomato sauce 
made of whole, vine-ripened tomatoes—-five times what 
common sauce costs. 


In preparing the dish we bring to bear the results of 47 
vears of experience. 


It is worth insisting on Van Camp’s to get such beans 


as these. 


Three sizes: 10, 13 and 2 


aarti Indianapolis, indiana 


) cents per can. 
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he Naive Mr. 


. ofa 


ILLU ST 


ONTAGUE DASHER 

generally known as 

The Dasher, because 

of his agility in run- 
ning bases, was of a singularly ill 
humor. For some weeks the pa- 
trons of Mrs. O'Hara's boarding- 
house had marked this temper 
and wondered. Could it be that 
the gentlemanly but efficient 
third baseman of the Wolves was 
in love? If so, all the more re- 
markable, since their fellow-guest 
had never displayed any senti- 
mental weakness Indeed, he 
appeared indifferent to all femi 
nine blandishment, though, good- 





Le ness knows, the neighborhood's 

rd | fairness had set itself before him 
/ singly and in phalanx 

/ The “ Jinks” Not inits memory had Grove’s 


Court come into such proximity 

to a world-famous ball player, 
one whose picture adorned sporting pages and souvenir postals, and who was so 
popular in his own city that joy-mad spectators fought to carry him off the field of 
battle. So generous was this mantle of adulation that corners of it fluttered from the 
shoulders of Mr. Montague Dasher and enwrapped those of the fortunate few who 
shared his lodgings. 

When Mr. Potts, for example, cashier of an express office, a wizened, wry-lipped 
vegetarian, upon leaving his work at precisely six minutes after six fell in with The 
Dasher returning from the game, he stared from side to side, gloating, and expanded 
his puny chest 

Fleming, head of the “‘gents’ furnishing’’ in Cook & Ramsey's, red-mustached, 
putty-cheeked and loquacious-lipped, seldom failed to quote the talismanic name every 
ten minutes : 

“ As I was tellin’ The Dasher this morning,’’ he would preface —“ third baseman of 
the Wolves, you know; lives with me -these barred ties'll be all the rage in a couple 
of weeks.”’ Or: “ Talkin’ of baseball, The Dasher told me last night —we have 
an apartment together up in Grove’s Court that there'll only be two clubs in 
th’ race. The Prunes haven't got a chance! Grand fellow, The Dasher, and a 
swell dresser.”’ 

Young Hopper, the red-cheeked, wide-eyed country lad, feasted upon the 
hero’s countenance, and down in the butter-and-egg store dreamed of immortal 
fame He read avidly every line about The Dasher, cut out his pictures to 
send home, and once a week pinched himself of some necessity to buy a 
grandstand seat near the third-base line, whence he could narrowly see the 
prodigy in action 

The women, to be sure, were more cunning in their demonstration. Miss 
Dechamp, the manicurist, even announced — after various ingratiating shifts 
that professional batl players were common 

“His hands are something awful, she told Miss Carew, the schoolmistres: 
who wrote love stories for the Human Interest Monthly. ‘ And did you ever 
notice how he eats off the side of his fork? That’s the worst etiquette there 
is! L read it in a book 

Miss Carew smiled with a supreme and amused benevolence. At the 
Bohemian Club, where she dined and drank red wine weekly, she described the 
manicurist as “delicious."’ The Dasher was a “naive animal.’’ She intended 
using both of them in her “great American novel.” 

An animal, perhaps, The Dasher was, and a fine animal, too, with his muscular 
grace, cutting blue eyes, sun-tanned face, chestnut hair and tigerlike strength 
How naive the reader may judge for himself 

At the college where he had been employed to pitch, before joining a minor 
league, The Dasher had learned the meaning of H,O and to keep quiet when he 
did not understand. Taciturn with his own teammates, he became almost 
mute among outsiders. And yet Montague Dasher was not devoid of 
speculation and conclusion. Fleming he put down as a “fresh guy"; Miss 
Dechamp was a “ lightweight,’ and the schoolmistress-author he numbered 
as a ‘“‘ phony piece of ice’’— that is to say, a fake diamond 
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“Things broke wrong 
us, Mr. Dasher, just what 
philosophy all of vo 
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“Their pitcher had th 


Broke wrong!"’ Miss C 
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inquire hungrily: ‘Say, Dasher 
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accompanied by a searching 
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i Summer evening as they all sat on the stoop, would 
what happened to the Wolves today 
Miller in the box 


Thought sure 


Montague would curtly reply 


would exclaim H terribly interesting! Do tel 
mean I know that i men have me peculiar 
subtle, too; I'm sure of it. Broke wrong 

lian sign o1 u wa The Dasher explanation 


ispiclous glint ind ther he would usually ple iu 


it th’ ha 


It remained for Fleming to interpret these phrases of the diamond, which he did 
with great unction, unhampered by tedious truth 


On a certain night in « 
three-wee] 


arl 


is’ play on the home gr 


August, shortly after the Wolves had returned for 


inds, Grove’s Court and the O'Hara household were 


in a fine commotion over the departure of Mr. Montague Dasherand Miss Nona O'Hara 


the landlady’s daughter, wh 


singular, in itself, that Das 


dilection toward a young 


view of the fact that Nona’s 


cross-eyes —-eye so startlingly, cx 


of pity or tenderness — only 


m 
her 


lad) 


hun 


Little wonder that the seer 


elude even the penetration 
and after a minute's breat 
Dechamp by observing: 


pe rsonality, though trim and all iring 


irden show It was 
suld all of a sudden, without any intimation, evince 


the hero had invited to a roof-g 
but the logie of Grove Court collapsed utterly ir 
was blighted wit! 


ymmically, confusedly crossed that they aroused no feeling 


her fascination for the handsome Dasher should 


of Mi Carew With a twinge of bitterness in her voice 


h-h 


ding as hero and maid vanished he comforted Miss 


“Tt's a case of class, my dear 

“That's right . ipple mented the manicurist laconically Water's sure to find its 
level!” 

Others in the Court were more considerate. They appreciated Nona’s pretty figure 


which a scant eighteen 
needed no “ rat”’ or “ switch 
red lips, the upper one 
Jetween the top of high-he 
her hands and feet were 
appeared in excellent taste 
If it wasn’t for her eve 


a good hou 


ekeepe r,an rit 


But Say 


Now 


years had ripely developed, her abundance of black hair, which 





her rose-tinted cheel nclassical little nose and het 
which was full “‘as though bee had stung it newl 
elec lipper and dre howed an engaging flash of ankle 
small, and he wore wide-brimmed hat f lingerie that 
iid the ¢ yurt he'd be prett i il ture Ar how he 
n the i iwife al pl r ought to have 





Ain't That Something Fier 








Fleming alone made use of the incident. Hopping up 
the steps he followed Mrs. O’Hara indoors and tapped her 
familiarly on the shoulder. “ Little bit of all right,’”’ he 
gushed confidentially. ‘Can’t fool y’r Uncle Dudley. 
Reg’la’ seer, 1am. Saw it coming a month ago. Nix on 
th’ bark thing,’’ he added quickly, as the landlady frowned. 
“ All masonic; never talk in my sleep. But say, madam, 
she couldn’t do better — five thousand dollars per for The 
Dasher. That’s what he gets—saw his check. An’ he’sa 
good spender. Live likea lady, Nona will. Play the game 

got his goat. Call on me f'r best man!” 

Mrs. O'Hara gestured annoyedly, but could not wholly 
suppress a glint of satisfaction. Fleming reckoned it 
worth two weeks’ credit. 

Misled by newspaper fiction Mrs. O’Hara had no doubt 
that Montague’s salary was five thousand dollars, or even 
ten thousand dollars, so fabulously were ball players sup- 
posed to be rewarded. She would hardly have taken it 
seriously had The Dasher himself assured her that for his 
expert services as third baseman he was receiving but 
fifteen hundred dollars, a grievance which, during the 
first year of his association with the Wolves, he had borne 
uncompleiningly. In the minor league he had earned 
seven hundred and fifty dollars, and double this amount 
looked big then. But now, in his second season, when he 
had become the most skillful of infielders and base runners, 
when he alone was an attraction for thousands, he knew 
that he had been selected by the club owner, Eben Thayer, 
as a victim of unfairness and strange injustice 

At times The Dasher had a mind to advertise his 
indignity, make it known to the public, thinking that 
President Thayer would be shamed into giving him a 
raise. But pride restrained him. Montague Dasher, 
greatest of all third basemen, working for fifteen hundred 
dollars a year! It was so preposterous that he would be 
called an easy mark 

* Besides,’ pointed out Joe McGuigan, the manager, 
“it would be sure to have the opposite effect on that old 
[prefix of hardy adjectives] gold-digger. He don't care 
what the public thinks. Th’ fans have got t’ have baseball, 
and so long as th’ Wolves play good ball they'd come even 
if the owner was a wife-beater.”’ 

“Well, what's the angle, then?’’ demanded Dasher 
querulously. ‘Any club in the league'll give me three 
thousand doilars. No need tellin’ you what I cught to 
be getting. Even the Schooners in the outlaw bunch 
wanted se 

“T know, Dash,” interrupted McGuigan with a note of 
helplessness and disgust. ‘ it's a rotten shame, and worse 
Three times | went to the front for you, Dash, and couldn't 
get a stir out of him. Says he lost a lot of money in the 
stock market this year, the [more hardy adjectives] liar. 
He always was a miser and always talkin’ about what he 
had to pay for the boys. Most of 'em came in when the 
other league started and good ball players was drawin’ all 
kinds of fancy prices. He wouldn't give any of us more 
than fifteen hundred dollars right now if he had his way. 
He's the kind that thinks a ball tosser’s same as a hod- 
earrier. But, Dash, I went to th’ mat three times for you 
on my oath, three times. And you know where I stand, 
old fellow?’’ MeGuigan gestured appealingly 

Sullenly the third baseman reflected a moment, and 
then: “ Mae, I know you done what you could, but’’—and 
McGuigan twitched as he saw that nasty determination 
in The Dasher's eye -‘‘something’s going to happen. I 
won't be anybody's fool forever! 

The Wolves’ manager bent an accusing look upon the 
other, and the hand, gnarled and broken with years of 
catching, that he laid upon Dasher’s shoulder was no light 
one. “ Nothing like that,” 
he threatened. “ Never do 
anything dirty, Dash. You'll 
regret it to the last day of 
your life. You're bound to 
vet what’s coming some 
day. But beon the level and 
stick. Tell you what,” he 
suggested half-hopefully 
“go an’ see him yoursell 
Put it straight to him and” 

gesturing enticingly 
‘you never c'n tell.’ 

Montague, still sullen and 
determined, shrugged his 
shoulders and walked away 

Eben Thayer was a fat 
man whose thin, narrow lips 
spoke and smiled oilily. His 
small gray eyes were almost 
hidden by the obese curve 
of his cheeks, but you 
quickly learned that from 
behind those ramparts he 
kept ashrewd lookout. Over 
one less trained than him 
self in worldly wisdom he 
maintained an ascendency, 
even if the suppliant were 
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armed with a righteous cause, and when Dash finally 
decided to act upon the manager's advice he began to lose 
control before he started downtown. 

Hardened against public admiration, knowing its 
fickleness, The Dasher, like all his profession, generally 
acknowledged it with a secret twang of pride; but on this 
morning he was too absorbed in rehearsing the approach- 
ing ordeal. Straphangers, great merchants, even women 
shoppers, eyed the athlete with a smile of recognition. On 
the platform of the car two fans had an argument as to 
whether or not he was “swell-hesded.”” Rich and poor 
craved a nod from the Wolves’ ti:ird baseman. It was a 
treat to be near him. 

Dasher arrived at the club’s headquarters wearing a 
preoccupied expression which to Eben Thayer was as 
legible as a fifty-foot signboard. The advantage was so 
much in the magnate’s favor that his narrow mouth 
stretched a smile of genuine satisfaction. What a bar- 
gain he had in this grand ball player! What an object 
of envy he was among the financiers of the game! How 
sage were the moulders of organized baseball when they 
embodied that “ reserve clause”’ in the constitution! Now, 
when a hardworking owner had the good fortune to pick 
up a star such as Montague Dasher there was no fear of 
his “jumping” for more money. He was a human chattel 
owned outright by the Wolves, “reserved”’ in their 
employ until they chose to sell, trade or release him. If 
he broke that contract he would be blacklisted throughout 
the whole country, with no chance of a livelihood in his 
voeation. If he sulked or “threw” games he could be 
fined, kept on the bench, or expelled to the tune of the 
Rogues’ March. He had signed for a certain salary and it 
was entirely at the option of him— Eben Thayer — whether 
the amount should be increased then or at any time. But 
if Montague Dasher broke an arm or leg, became unfit for 
work, or deteriorated in his play, he could be sent a-packing 
on ten days’ notice. The contract was all one way. 

Swiftly the magnate paragraphed this situation, and as 
the ball player gingerly stepped over the heavy plush 
carpet he determined not to waver from his policy. He 
preferred, however, to move along lines of least resistance, 
and his voice was half-cozening, playfully impressive, as 
he took up the issue. 

“What's that, Dasher? Why, I'm really surprised at 
you! Only two years in fast company and want another 
boost? Gracious, man, we got to give the stockholders 
something! And remember, Dasher, that this club has 
made you —made you, my boy! Nobody ever heard of 
you out in th’ bushes. You'd be a dead one yet if we 
hadn't discovered you. And now’’—Mr. Thayer's fat 
hand gestured eloquently —‘‘And now, just think of it; 
you are Montague Dasher—The Dasher third baseman 
of the Wolves, champions of the world, and a household 
word from Portland to Portland! Why, you're a hero!”’ 

Stunned by this oratory The Dasher grinned in whim- 
sical admission. ‘That's so.’’ He scratched his head. 
“There’s something in that.’’ Unhappily for him his 
college course had not embraced dialectics, and his blind 
mental groping amused Mr. Thayer. 

“But I sure done a lot for you,” he pl sded feebly. 
“You said yourself that ketching that Texas  eaguer off 
Mulrooney won th’ pennant last year. I ain’t hit under 
three hundred since I joined th’ club. An’ haven't I got 
the highest fielding average, and more stolen bases than 
any man playin’ the third corner in major company? If 
you don't believe me you c’n see it in th’ books, or ask 
McGuigan.” 

Dasher was leaning forward now, his fingers crushing a 
ten-cent cigar that President Thayer had given him, not 
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neglecting to mention the price. Launched upon a topic 
with which he was familiar his blue eyes gleamed with 
fervent assurance. To him the subject was so vital, its 
course so plain, that as the magnate smiled benevolently 
between reflective puffs Montague thought him likewise 
convinced. 

So he continued more aggressively: ‘An’ just look 
what I’m getting, Mr. Thayer--one thousand dollars 
under Jessup, on the Prunes, an’ two thousand less than 
Picus, on the Vampires—both dead ones! There ain’t a 
man on the team but’s getting more than me, ‘cept them 
two bushers you just bought from the O-P League 

“Hero!’’ Montague, blindly probing the fallacy of his 
employer's argument, spat it out with an ugly taste, 
“Hero! I’ma cheap hero,I am. Give me that five hun- 
dred raise McGuigan promised an’ I'll feel something 
like!” 

Quick to read a countenance The Dasher instantly knew 
that he had made a vital blunder, but he was not prepared 
for a revulsion so trenchant. Eben Thayer's smile shifted 
to a nick ina sword. He planted both substantial feet on 
the floor, his small even teeth clicked, his chubby fist 
smote the desk. 

“Ts that so?"’ His voice, nasal, sarcastic and penetrat- 
ing, carried to the outer room where Miss Bangs, the 
stenographer, and Eddie, the office boy, bobbed their 
heads at the keyhole. “ Well, now, Mr. Dasher, let me 
tell you something, and —don’t-- you — forget— it. You’ve 
been boosted to fifteen hundred dollars--a darn sight 
more than Montague Dasher could make at any other job 

and you will continue to get it until I decide to give you 
more. You are a young man starting in the game, and so 
long as you make good I'll try to do right by you. But 
don't ever get th’ idea that you can dictate, and’’—his 
head jerked sagaciously —‘ don’t start laying down on this 
club or you'll sit on the bench the rest of your natural life 
Miss Bangs’’--he raised his voice—“‘some dictation, 
please. Good-day, Mr. Dasher.” 

For a brief moment Montague, with a swift intake of 
breath through his open mouth, sat as one in a strait 
jacket, and then made his way automatically, dazedly, 
over the heavy y plush carpet out of the office, down the 
elevator and up the sunlit street. His mind, after this 
catastrophe, worked slowly. He played the game that 
afternoon skillfully, though in a trancelike grimness 
fighting against some great dread that both appalled and 
tempted him. Every time the fans howled their applause 
at a fine stop it seemed that a leering specter gallivanted 
around third base chortling: ‘“ Fifteen hundred a year; 
fifteen hundred, Dasher; that’s all you’re worth!” 

By the time he had dressed and returned to his hall 
bedroom in the boarding-house Montague’s conflicting 
emotions were arrayed in a semblance of order, but the 
grievance only waxed more poignant, with no remedy in 
sight. 

Here he was, Montague Dasher, arrived at the age of 
twenty-four, a superb ball player but with absolutely no 
other means of liveliheod, ordained to move and have his 
being always under the relentless eye of that mighty, far- 
reaching, all-powerful empire called organized baseball 
His contract, the usual one, bound him for one year and 
an indefinite “reserve.” He must continue to play ball 
with the Wolves at the same salary, and continue to play 
just as brilliantly as heretofore. His ability was a matter 
of record, and also his sole asset. Advancement in fame 
he might have, but none in remuneration. A ripped 
tendon, chronic “charley horse,’’ or a broken arm at any 
moment might put him out of the game for good and all 
“ Grab the coin while you're a star,”’ had been big leaguer 
advice to him You never 
know when the buzzards'll 
get your wing.” 

Pitying himself and grad- 
Heswntied ie ually accumulating a_por- 
Baseball’ tentous hatred for his miserly 

employer, Dasher’s thoughts 

ticked off too fast for speech 

Should he quit the game and 

try pugilism’? Prize fighters 

had predicted success for him 

in this activity. How about 

the stage? More than one 

ball player had made a 

hit’ in vaudeville. But why, 

he asked himself, why, in 

<4 the name of holy justice, 
tke should he be forced out of 


y ay a profession in which he had 
\ 


“Most Wonderful 
Thing Ever 


worked, oh, so hard, to be- 
came adept? 

His mind reverted to the 
days of his youth at the roll- 
ing mills in Ohio, where, in 
the short noon hour, he 
would gulp his bread and 

meat and then, begrimed 
with sweat and soot, hurry 
out between the railroad 
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tracks to have a couple of innings on the cindery diamond 
It was a rough school. A stolen half-holiday invariably 
meant a beating from his father, “ Bully’’ Dasher, fore- 
man in Open Hearth No. 1. Montague knew this was 
coming, but what of it! The warm sting of the horsehide, 
the clear rap of the ashen bat, the sweet, green field, the 
open sky, the contest, the victory —it was life to him! 
Small wonder that with his love for the game one year in 
fast company had made him a nation’s hero. It was fun 
in those days, but work now, and he wanted his dues from 
the owner he had helped to make rich 

“Great Heavens!”’ exclaimed the unhappy idol of fan- 
dom; “‘why won't he give it to me?” In an agony of 
bitterness, revenge, what-not, his fist landed on the pillow 
such a mighty blow that the cheap wooden bed 
nearly collapsed. 


they’d kid the life out o’ me 
kidders. You understand, don’t you 
After some hesitancy she finally agreed, and third 
baseman Dasher went to his room with a secret buoyancy 


Ball player great 


of heart that was, however, not wholly cloudless 

In his accustomed place at third cushion next day 
Montague seized line drives, gabbled up grounders and 
pe gged the ball with tremendous force and beautiful 
pr ision. Occasionally he snatched a hasty look to his 
right where a dainty figure, clad in pink, sat quite alone, 
watching the game with unfeigned interest 

In the eighth inning third-baseman Dasher astonished 
every one by muffing a foul hoist which he was well under, 


and a few moments later called forth a roar of denunciation 





“Hey, whatcher doin’—killin’ an empire?” 
The “fresh guy,”’ Fleming, poked his head in, 
and then withdrew it swiftly, for third-baseman 
Dasher presented a threatening appearance 

“Jest wanted t’ give you this article I was 
readin’ about superstitious ball players. It’s all 
right. Say, Dasher, you'll say it’s all right 
Funny, you know. You want t’ read it. ’S all 
right, that’s what.” 

Montesquieu used to say that an hour's read- 
ing could make him forget any unpleasantness, 
and it must be concluded from his gradual 
absorption in Fleming's article that infielder 
Dasher of the Wolves shared at least one trait 
with the French philosopher. Vaguely, at first, 
he gazed at the column of print, for his brain 
buzzed and hummed. But after a while Dasher’s 
eye focused on one of the anecdotes so intensely 
that he appeared to be hypnotized. Silly enough 
it sounded, and yet in his baseball experience he 
had seen the best players upset by some freak 
of superstition. 

“It wouldn't be hard to put a jinks on this 
club,” he told himself confidently. ‘‘ There’s a 
dozen of ’em scared t’ death of a wagonload 
of empty barrels. Miller—he’s th’ limit. 
McGuigan’s a nut himself. By gad, I'd like t’ 
do it; old gold-digger’'d never know—get ‘’em 
jinksed—set ‘em down a couple o’ games ——”’ 

He stopped short, his jaw hanging loose, then 
stretched both arms, his fists partly clenched, 
leaned back his head and gave vent to a mali- 
ciouscackle. “Say, wouldn’t she makeacorker?”’ 
he exclaimed aloud, with strange exhilaration 

“Ho, ho, geewhillikins—if she wouldn’t turn 
the trick!’’ The countenance that laughed back 
at him from the mirror was sly. “ No; I couldn't 
do it. Wouldn’t be right. Holy bats, no!’’ But 
his head wagged only in half-negative. “She'd 








never know—just try it one game!” leisteatinaeaieae then lsAcca apace aiedtensiteuantanhaliiamanicl = aa 


With many an exclamation and fragmentary 
soliloquy he argued something again and again, 
peeping at his face inthe mirrorfromtimetotime. Finally, 
just as the supper-bell rang, he slapped his leg, grinned, 
puffed out his cheeks, looked solemn, and then with a half- 
mirthful determination declared to himself: “ By th’ bones 
of Mike Kelly, I'll do it! Yes, sir; I'll hoodoo th’ whole 
darned club, I will. I'll put a jinks on ’em or my name 
ain’t Dasher, an’ that goes!”’ 

It was on this same evening that third-baseman Dasher 
startled Grove’s Court by escorting the landlady’s 
daughter to a roof-garden. His resilience and gayety had 
been craftily subdued while at the supper-table, but it 
again escaped after they were settled in the “ best seats in 
the house.”” Miss O’Hara was considerably amazed at his 
sudden turn of humor, but very discreetly refrained from 
mentioning it, a point not overlooked by the naive Mr. 
Dasher. 

“You know,” he whispered, as the performing dogs 
were announced, “there’s one thing I like about you 
you don’t fan.” She accepted the vague compliment in 
silence. 

“At that,” Montague leaned closer, “I bet you’d be 
a good rooter if you saw a couple o’ games. Why don’t 
you come up tomorrow?” he invited. ‘ Bet a dollar you'd 
like it.”’ 

“Like it!” exclaimed Miss O’Hara with astonished 
delight, her eyes illumined by a confusing intensity that 
caused Dasher to turn away in guilty embarrassment. 
“I'd simply love it.” 

At intervals during the evening Montague repeated his 
invitation, and when bidding Miss O’Hara good-night in 
the darkened hallway he cautioned her not to tell any one 
except her mother. 

“It’s like this,” he said; “every one in the house will 
be talking about it—you know they're a bunch of fanners 
here. Just you do as I say: come up early an’ take that 
front-row seat I was tellin’ you of, and don’t let on as if 
you knew me. If any of th’ ball players got wise to us”’ 
he gave her small hand a gentle pressure, and in the semi- 
darkness quite forgot her visual defection as he noted 
the graceful lines of her white throat and slender waist 





“I Bid You Good-by. I Hope You Have a Pleasant Journey” 


by booting an easy bounder. Manager McGuigan said 
nothing in words, but his scowl, accusing and suspicious 
was fixed upon Dasher in such a meaning way that the other 
players were quick to interpret it 

“ Crabber,” “ layin’ down,” “ throwin’ th’ game,” shot 
from one to another in words and glances 

Pitcher Miller, the Yeggman, seeing victory slipping 
away, taxed Dasher openly as the home team came to bat 
“T wouldn't ’a’ thought it of you, Dash,”’ he complained 
sadly. “Holy gee, I wouldn't ‘a’ thought it was in ye! 
That'll never get you any raise! 

‘Forget ang snapped the other You'd do th’ same 
with a pair o’ eyes like that borin’ yuh!”’ He turned his 
head in the direction of the landlady's daughter 

The Wolves’ masterful twirler gorged his vision a full 
minute. *“ By——” he breathed in awe; “ain't that fierce! 
Say, now, ain’t that fierce! Excuse me, Dash; I thought 
you was throwin’ it into me for a while 
that something fierce . . .” 

The Yeggman had exhausted his vocabulary. ‘Fer 
Heaven’s sake,’’ he cautioned, ‘don't tip off th’ bunch or 
they'll all be hoodooed!”’ 

But the ball players instaritly knew the truth. “A 
jinks, a jinks,’’ they whispered along the bench. ‘“ Cross- 
eyed girl sittin’ over there back o’ third. See her? She 
got Th’ Dasher. Holy smoke, look at them eyes!”’ 

Like the discreet and experienced manager he wa 
McGuigan did not chasten his men in this hour of peril 
He treated the matter just as seriously as they, condolins 
with The Dasher, bracing up the Yeggman, execrating the 
jinks and summoning all his occult strategy to outwit it 

“ There, there, get that!’’ he barked, pointing to a piece 
of white paper that lay in front of the bench. Six sub 
stitutes leaped forward, and became tangled up like so 
many horseshoe crabs in a mad effort to pick up thi 
omen of bad luck. 

“ Th’ bats, th’ bats—look at ’em!"’ McGuigan gestured 
with trembling hand. Coach and bat-boy cracked their 
heads as they groveled in the sand, laying the ashen stich 
uniformly straight in one long, unbroken line. 


Sut, say, ain't 
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“Hey, 3 Shrimp!" to the d 
Blanket lank-blank i your ne head, t t 
belt!’ The witless infielder had i 1 on the 
de. Several of his chosen pals hastened nd 








lé huddled t ene on the ber i a 
erky tones of the calam ind r ed a i 
at the Yeggman, who savage decreased Lhe e ol hi 
plug, tightened his belt, and after a malevolent 
was intended to comfort The Dasher, went 
iis famed evolutions in “ winding ip to hurl the 
ball He would not trust himself to turn loose a curve it 
uch a crisis. One foot on the rubber, the other raised 
high, he whirled his right arm and let go a fa 
one to break waist-high over the inside corner 
the “ dish But the aim was bad, and — kerchunk 
the horsehide buried itself in the ribs of the 
batter, who doubled up and curled over the plate 
His miserable groan was echoed by Metjuigan 
In a moment the batter was up, one of hi 
teammates gleefully dancing alongside as he 
escorted him to fir The Gayeat coachers were 
ecstatic, maligning the Yegyman with every 
phrase their tongues could muster. ** We got him 
going the big stiff —h« ve ! They made 
a significant gesture, passi! a finger over the 
neck 
“Steady, steady up! called The Dasher 
throug 


h his hand * Don't let her get y'r goat.’ 
“She’s got it now the Yeggman snarled 
blasphemously, breathing like a foundered horse 

A hit, an error, a passed ball filled the bases 





and Yeggman Miller, slamming down the ball 
raced to the bencl Put some one else in; she 
got a jinks on me! he bellowed Grabbing hi 
sweater he sent one dismayed *K at the spot 
of pink, and darted for the clubhouse 
Downtown, bulletin boards and huge presses 
were telling the story of defeat, but as is very 
often the case, the reporters had no notion of the 


real cause Miller Blows Up”; “ Dasher Start 
a Toboggan Slide"; “* MeGuigan a Joke Mana 


ger! 





* and so forth 
While unnumbered fan In the rece between 
the double-header rame were trying to account 
for the tragedy, Manaver MceGuig 


an resorted to 





new tactics, petting his lanky, muscular south 
paw, Husk Magoon, the “ Pile-driver to whom 
he made light of the hoodoo “You know, Husk, 
that Miller always wa iperstitious; never'd 
take berth thirteer ()} ne 1 joke Haw 
haw! I rememberthe time and he narrated 
| a fiction about the Yeggman to prove what a silly 
| chump he wa 
ot But even as he talked McGuigan directed a 


fearsome eye and bitter invective at the land 


lady’s daughter. Nor did he object when the 


players returning from the clubhouse loaded the Pile-driver 
with every sort of luckcharm at hand mangy rabbit 
feet, old coins, iron rings, buttons and a clay billiken 
until his pockets bulged Reaching the pl ite M woon 
was summoned back by the trainer, who had run all the 
way toh 3 boarding-house acr« the venue fora prec! 
four-leaf clover nestling in a silver locket i Gay 
playe rs and re porters there wa omething IspicioUu n 
the concealed operation of fastening tl iround the 
pitcher neck They tl ivht he was braci msell on 
whisky 
With his full cargo of charms it appeared that Magoon 
had conjured the evil ra that crisscrossed from the 
radiant but eccentric ort f M ()' Har tHlis long 
sinewy arm pumped in curves and s}| h bewilde 
ing rapidity From every corner of the field and i " 
pressed cries from the bench his mates encouraged him 
Keep it up, Husk, old boy; you kin do igot ‘en 
Prue in; Make eC! hit that al y, tna a bo 
But Manager McGuigan could see that his renowned 
port flinger was worl nder terril His « 
were twitching, and at | hien up a 
tt t me n et | I ill he 
bac 
In the fatal sevent! »>men or core 
it he Wo P \l ’ | ral f 
ind catehu Dasher eye | 
Is she there t 
one i can ne prom] ep ! t ne 
Pile-driver'’s overcl ‘ eem ‘ 
triumph 
Nevertheless, he stuck to | Lask, tighten! ip int 
ing from the torture, bitter eat smarting ! eye 
Often he reached to |} hip-pocket, fondlir the three {] 
hindlegs of as many deceased rabbit N cing th 
snre wd reporter pa ed the vy rd that Mag Wil putt I 
rosin on his fingers, the better to twist a curve 
‘You're a’ right Magoon heard from the Wolves’ third 
baseman — heard it above the shrill mob and howli 


of the ene my 


(Continued on Page 34 
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The Bit of Lint—By Melville Davisson Post 















If His Foot Had Not 
Slipped on the Stone 
No One Would Ever 
Have Suspected Him 


his weapon; watching 
him remove evidences 
of hisguilt; andthen, 
when he had done all 
that human ingenuity 
could do, when he be- 
lieved the evidences 
destroyed, when he 
considered himself 
safe and was about to 
turn away, Destiny 


As leaned over, plucked 
EZ a dock bur and fast- 
ened it to his coat. 


The triviality of 
this incidentisalmost 
past belief, but there 
it stands in the case 
of Crant vs. the Com- 
monwealth (71 Pa. 
St. 495)—the tiny fis- 
sure into which the 
t= law, inserting its ter- 
rible wedge, was able 
to split the casing of 








It ought to be a subject of congratulation that the law, as an 
avenging Nemesis, with steady and unerring step has followed him 
to the ultimate judgment that is this day pronounced by this court. 


The eye ¢ f God, 
Every path by Murder trod, 
Watches, lidless, day and night 


(Opinion — State vs. Baker) 


HE great writers on jurisprudence have been gen- 
erally of the opinion that no man effectually could 
conceal a crime or fabricate a series of events that 
would fit in with the reality 
They have said: ‘‘In the preparation for acts of guilt 
the most astute leave unguarded points. Poison has to 
be obtained somewhere. For domestic purposes it might 
be boldly purchased, but the poisoner, in a vast majority 
of cases, is impelled to a more circuitous course. He buys 
it to kill vermin and then gives a false excuse—as in a 
case where the prisoner pointed to a mouse which he said 
was killed by the poison, when, in fact, it turned out that 
the mouse was not so killed. He places a loaded pistol on 
his person on a pretext which he takes care to announce, 
but which turns out, in like manner, to be false.”’ 
Naturally, this principle would have its supreme test in 
the commission of the highest crimes—as, for instance, 
homicide -since the degree of care which the criminal 
agent would take would be in proportion to the gravity of 
the offense that he was about to commit. Crimes punish- 
able by death or,impri sonment for life would call for the 
exercise of the highest ingenuity; those about to undertake 
them would make every effort of which the human mind is 
capable, in order to surround their acts with an impéne- 
trable casing of secrecy If the principle which these 
papers proclaim is to be shown to be an inevitable attribute 
of crime, it must be shown’to exist in these cases. 


Destiny and the Sentinel Dock Bur 


\ TE HAVE no citation to the earlier cases that Green- 

leaf and Wharton examined, when they came to ‘the 
conclusion that this fact was the indisputable evidence of 
Divine justice; or that led a cold, accurate logician like 
Starkie to the opinion that to conceata great crime was an 
undertaking beyond the capacity of the human mind 
But many later example cases may be presented. 

On the fifth day of October, 1871, about nine o'clock in 
the evening, one Spence was shot and killed in Chester 
County, Pennsylvania. George Grant, who committed 
this homicide, took every precaution to conceal his con- 
nection with it. He prepared evidence to show that he 
was in another place at the time. Heconcealed the weapon 
from which the shots were fired near the theater of the 
homicide. There remained no trace in so far as the great- 
est care on the part of Grant could determine. Neverthe- 
less, his patience, his ingenuity, his elaborate care availed 
him nothing. A dock bur, such as in that whole commu- 
nity was only to be found at the place where this murder 
was committed, was discovered on the back of his coat 

Poe would have seen here a sardonic Destiny —a tragic 
figure standing behind this man—watching him conceal 


secrecy that sur- 
rounded this crime. 

It is extraordinary with what rapidity evidences of 
Grant’s guilt followed the discovery of this trivial clew. It 
would seem that the dock bur was a sort of sentinel that 
called up a host of other evidences, waiting only for this 
triviality to appear. The weapon with which the shooting 
had been done was discovered hidden in the weeds; it 
was identified by a tack in the end of the stock. Upona 
further examination of the ground a piece of calico was 
found. It was blackened and had upon it the odor of gun- 
powder. It was the wadding used in the charge. A 
similar piece of the calico was found at Grant’s house. 
On the cover of the prisoner’s bureau at his house black 
marks of gunpowder were found, and grains of it where he 
had loaded the weapon. Other evidences crowded, one 
upon the other's heels, after this tiny event had begun to 
lead the way. Persons saw him, heard him threaten the 
deceased, observed the precautions which he was taking 
and the very clothing he wore. Even the alibi upon which 
he depended was destroyed by the mere accident of the 
surgeon looking at his watch and announcing the time of 
the night. 

On Monday, the twenty-fifth day of June, 1877, Henry 
E. Fuget, of Scott County, in the State of Virginia, while 
plowing in his field was shot in the back by an unseen 
assassin concealed in the 
bush on the edge of the 


ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY 


RALEIGH 


written his name on the fence. This notch on the rail 
attracted attention. It was carefully examined. At the 
top of the rail at this spot was a distinct impression, as 
if made bya square rifle barrel. Fuget was evidently killed 
with a square-barreled rifle. But there were innumer- 
able square-barreled rifles. This fact of itself availed 
nothing. The notch was the point of interest. How came 
that notch there? A half-stocked, square-barreled rifle, 
thrust through the rail, could not have made such a notch. 
This weapon, then, had something peculiar on the barrel 
that scratched the fence. Here, then, was the clew, and 
from it the weapon was traced and finally located. 

“This gun,” said Judge Christian in the opinion, “‘ plays 
an important part in the bloody drama. It is a gun of 
peculiar construction. It had a square barrel, 
and while originally it was full-stocked—that is, stock 
extending to the end of the barrel —it was now in a half- 
stock, and on the barrel, which was a square rifle barrel, 
about three or four inches from the muzzle there was a 
loop or staple, being a square piece of iron with a hole in 
it. . . . Byactual experiment the gun, when laid upon 
the same rail and drawn back, left a similar square impres- 
sion and a similar notch, made by a small piece of iron 
which was fastened to the barrel near the muzzle.” 


A Famous Dictum on Circumstantial Evidence 


HIS gun belonged to one Francisco, but on the day that 
the crime was committed had been borrowed by Daniel 
Dean. Dean lived near the place of the assassination. It 
yas afterward shown that he held a grudge against Fuget 
because Fuget had been a witness against him for some 
misdemeanor. He had held the grudge until the reason 
for it had departed from the public memory. 

This case is a striking example. Dean took every pre- 
caution. He waited until no motive could be imagined 
for the crime. He concealed every step in it so effectually 
that not the slightest suspicion attached to him. No 
human eye saw him. In every respect his plan for the 
commission of this crime was successful. The means he 
had taken to conceal his association with it were effective 
But by means of this trivial thing which no human ingenu- 
ity could have foreseen, he was apprehended and hanged. 

It may be of interest to point out that it was in this 
leading case (Dean vs. Commonwealth, 32 Grat. Va. 912) 
that Judge Christian pronounced his famous dictum on 
circumstantial evidence: 

“The effect of a body of circumstantial evidence,”’ says 
Mr. Wills, “is sometimes compared to that of a chain’’; but 
the metaphor is obviously inaccurate, since the weakest 
part of a chain is of necessity the strongest. Such evidence 





field. Thekilling of Fuget 
was a profound mystery 

He was not known to have 
an enemy. No one saw 
the crime committed. 
There was noclew. The 
bushes on the edge of the 
field, from which the shot 
had been fired, showed 
that some one had been 
there. But who? There 
was no track of any char- 
acter. There wasnothing 
to show whence the 
assassin had arrived or 
whither he had gone 

There was an impression 
upon the ground where 
he had been seated, and 
where there was a slight 
opening from which the 
deceased, at the point 
where he was shot, could 
be seen. 

The matter might have 
remaineda profound mys- 
tery but for a peculiar 
notch made on the edge 
of arail. This notch was 
in itself nothing —a mere 
abrasion—but it proved 
to be the assassin’s mark, 
identifying him as com- 




















pletely as though he had 


MacRae Was Gone, the Cabin Deserted 
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is more aptly compared to a rope made up of many 
filaments twisted together. The rope has strength 
more than sufficient to bear the stress laid upon it, 
though no one of the filaments of which it is com- 
posed would be sufficient for that purpose 


This famous figure of Judge Christian is a far 
truerone than theold oft-quoted figure of Mr. Wills. 
The criminal is not to consider himself safe behind 
the figure of the chain, which can be no stronger 
than its weakest link. There will always be some 
little incident, sometimes so tiny the unaided eye 
can hardly distinguish it, that will stretch from the 
criminal act to the criminal agent—a clew-thread 
attaching the criminal to his deed —and around this 
other circumstances may be plaited and woven 
until it makes a rope strong enough to draw the 
criminal agent back to the criminal act. These 
threads seem always to exist. No man was ever 
able to rid himself entirely of them. In this per- 
sisting, inevitable fact devout writers on evidence, 
like Greenleaf, see the finger of Heaven 

The recent case of the State vs. Calder (59 Pac. 
Rep. 903), in Montana, is strikingly illustrative of 
this fact. 

William Wallace Calder and his brother James 
lived with their mother and stepfather, Smith, on 
Flatwillow Creek, in Fergus County, about sixteen 
miles from the Musselshell River. One James Eli Fisher 
was Visiting the brothers. Farquhar MacRae was a ranch- 
man with a great flock of sheep, one-half of which belonged 
toa partner named Hildebrand. Inthe employ of MacRae 
was a sheepherder named Allen. MacRae and Allen lived 
in a cabin about a mile and a half from Flatwillow Creek. 
The country thereabout is sparsely populated. There were 
but four families within a radius of many miles. It wasa 
country into which almost no traveler ever entered. 


What Was Under the Tarpaulin? 


N THE afternoon of Saturday, September 24, 1898, the 
two Calders and Fisher went out hunting, as they were 
accustomed to do, returning about dark. Next morning, 
the twenty-fifth, they went away again at seven o'clock, 
armed with rifles. In the afternoon about three o’clock 
Smith, who was traveling over the country, met the two 
brothers and Fisher. They had a wagon and four horses, 
and were driving Mac Rae and Hildebrand’s sheep. When 
William Calder saw Smith he went to meet him. He told 
Smith that he was leaving with MacRae’s sheep; that 
MacRae intended stealing Hildebrand’s sheep, and was 
to pay Calder five hundred dollars for helping him drive 
the sheep into Miles City. 
Smith was not surprised. Such transactions were not 
altogether unusual in this desert 
**Where’s Mac?” he said 
‘**He’s in the wagon,”’ replied Calder; ‘‘he don’t want 
to show up here, he says, until he gets away, because he 
don’t want nobody to see him.” 
Smith looked toward the wagon, which was covered 
witha tarpaulin. The excuse of MacRae seemed sufficient 
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It Was Rolled Up as 
Phough One Had 
Rolled it Carefully 
Between the Palms 
of His Hands 


and he rode on. His route led him in the direction of the 
MacRae cabin. As he approached his attention was 
attracted by a tiny white fragment of something on the 
ground. In the desert everything is of interest. Smith 
got down and examined the trail. On the hard ground of 
it was a piece of lint. He picked it up. The condition 
of this fragment of lint piqued his interest. It was rolled 
up as though one had rolled it carefully between the palms 
of hishands. Thething puzzled Smith. He remained with 
the piece of lint in hishand. He again examined the trail. 
Presently he found another piece of lint rolled in the same 
fashion. 

One must live in the waste places of the earth to appre- 
ciate this man’s interest in such a trifle. He put the piece 
of lint into his pocket and rode on to MacRae’s cabin 
Here he confirmed what William Calder had told him 
Mac Rae was gone, the cabin deserted The condition of 
its contents confirmed the story. Some things had been 
removed. But it looked as though its owner had gone out 
of his own volition, leaving it ‘‘as though he would be 
back ’most any time—the same day, or the next day 
Then he returned to his home 

But the bit of lint remained inhis memory. How came 
it on the trail thus rolled, as under powerful fingers? 

He could not get the mystery out of his mind. The 
next day, the twenty-sixth, he got his half-brother Lewis 
to go with him, and the two of them returned to the trail 
They went over it with the care of the trackers of the 
desert—that care which nothing escapes. They found 
again these bits of lint! What did they mean? 

In the forests, on the high seas, in the desert, no man 
gives up a puzzle until he solves it 
these silent places a person dare not, for his life, leave an 

unread sign be- 
hind him, and 








The time was when in 
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the instinct re- 
mains. The two 
men could not 
rest 

Two days 
afterward, on 
September 28th, 
they made 
another exami- 

on. They 
l und us BE nd 
trail that ran 
into the first one 


nat 
natl 








discovered; tl 
trail was abe 
two hundred 
yards long. The 
main trail led 
toward the 
Mac Rae and 
Allen cabin, and 
on it at certan 
point the 
finally discov- 
ered pony trac 
Then the trut! 
flashed on the 
7] hese bit 
had been t} 
rolled under 
some heavy bod 
dragged alo: 
the trail 

They followed 
this trail to the 
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They Scrutinized These Shovel Marks as Under a Glass 


deserted cabin 
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It ¢ nded a 


t the chimney 
] 


trail end at the chimney, rather than the door 


query got them down out of their saddk They began to 
search the ground lhev found a spot where the earth had 
been shoveled into a hole. Nothing es iped them! They 
scrutinized these shovel marks as under a glas Finally 


they found a thin red line following the edge of one of the 
shovel trac} They unearthed the shove ils of soil from 
the hole. That thin red line was blood, which some one 
had been carefully endeavoring to concea 

Smith and Lewi now concluded that somet} ing | id 
been killed and dragged here to the cabin over the trail 
But was it a man ora beast? Perhaps a sheep killed for 
mutton had been thus 
way totell. Men murdered inthe Far West are usually shot 


These trackers of the desert mounted and swung out in 


brought to the cabin There was a 


great circles around the trail. They found where a bullet 


had grazed a tree about one hundred and fifty yards from 


the cabin, and near the second and shorter trail. They 
continued to search and discovered the bullet in another 
tree, four or five feet distant fror he tree that had been 
grazed. Taking the line of these two marks of the bullet 





above the ¢ h, it was evident that the thing shot with 
that bullet was not a sheep 

They pul these evidence together Had MacRae 
killed Allen when he determined to steal Hildebrand's 








sheep ? But, if », wi were there two trail ver which 
something heavy had been dragged 

They examined the house. The appearance of it now 
struck ther n differe ! e. Would not one 
who was going away not to return take his things with 
him? Would he leave his cabin looking is though he 
would be back ’most any t he same day, or the next 
day"? Men who had time to prepare for a journey did 
not set out like that A su ple n of the Calders began to 

Smith recall meet h then He recalled 

the wagon covered with a tart ind the tr 
MacRae was hidder He had bel ed then that 
Mac Rae was in that wagon, but he 


At the End of the Trail 


CY MITH and Lewis organized a posse. They followed the 
SS trail. the Calders to the Musselshell River here on 
the bar f ther 7 } ‘ e the eep h j 
| lal ( re had beet r the ‘ 
| ’ ‘ ¢ a ete isl 
had bee eled he ‘ el being d 
In ‘ ‘ 1} ped clear 
he nd ! his } 
hole There the jing j I 
edge ol f eT } cr T j | 
M i Ta 1 } ‘ 
eer | ‘ } ) 
( 1 asl 
é dy} ; 
rhe pe t | i he 
( j i |} i } 
i fhe had ‘ ‘ } | 
ne ‘ MacRae ; a ant 
| ' 
] ‘ ( j p 
W } r ! j he neir 
of that piece « ! d it i 
ead like the romat \\ WI i 
cent to i that! | f inet 
carefully-planned and in the 
annals of criminal juris} i ‘ i x ed 
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“London is a Terrible, Terrible Place. I Had Been 
Here Before— Starving " 


T WAS the year Maybury was drowned and we were 
feeling just about as rotten as we could stick. I've 
never seen Mother so infernally up against it as she 
was that summer, She wouldn't have minded so much, 
she said, if Maybury had left a wife and children for her to 
look after, because the thing she felt most about his dying 
out at sea like that was that there wasn’t a blessed thing 
left that she could do forhim. You couldn't even give the 
poor devil a decent funeral, and my mother is Middle 
Victorian enough to find a certain amount of comfort in a 
really handsome funeral. As far as we knew Maybury 
wasn't even engaged, and although we had uncomfortable 
suspicions about my cousin Theodora, we knew that 
nothing had been settled definitely enough to warrant a 
fuss being made about her now. She'd have been the first 
to point it out if there had. And when it comes to petting 
you might as well peta buffalo. She’s a good sport, but 
when you're regularly up against it, as Mother was just 
then, you don't want a healthy young thing, with a neck 
like a camel, what-hoing at you all day and telling you to 
buck-up in a voice like a gramophone when you've got the 
hump 
Mother said poor old Maybury shouldn’t be done out of 
a monument, even if he wasn’t lying underneath it. And 
one afternoon she went off to the cemetery at Whiterose to 
see Where it could stand. I'd got the deckchair out on the 
lawn and was having a bit of a doze when the side door 
into the high read was pushed open and a girl in black 
came round the weeping ash and woke me up. I had 
never set eyes on her before My hat! she was a little 
peacn 
**Mother won't be long,” I said, trying to get out of the 
deckchair gracefully Won't you wait out here ?”’ 
She had eyes like wet periwinkles. Her lips were 
trembling and as red as any old che rry, and I said 
I say —I’'m sure I ought to know you, but I’ve been 
away Would ye u mind . 
She shook her head rather sorrowfully 
‘No, you oughtn't. Your mother doesn't know me 
either —unless She stopped, and I said I'd go in 
and hurry up tea. I thought it would give her a chance to 
pull herself together a bit 
**] am too heartbroken for—for tea."’ Her voice shook 
I stared at her. ‘‘I am Karen Boyesen,"’ she said, as if 
that would explain everything. She waited a second, then 
suddenly pulled out a handkerchief about the size of a 
saucer and dabbed her eyes 
‘*He hasn't told you, then?” she asked 


“He? Who? Told me what 
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hasn't told you 

‘*No,” said I at 
once. ‘‘Maybury 
never told me anything he could help. Look here, 
you seem to be regularly done up."’ I tried to arrange 
the chair without collapsing it 

“Do sit down. I don’t think it will give if you 
are careful.” 

I liked the way she laughed at that, tremendously, 
and sat on the grass in front of her and said as kindly 
as I could: 

‘‘Maybury hasn’t told me anything. He never 
does. I wish you would.” 

She took her gloves off and I noticed that her hands 
were like little white flowers. 

**He ought to have told you,” she said sadly. ‘‘ Be- 
cause we—we were engaged. We were to be married 
the next time he came home. He promised to tell his 
mother—but now he’s dead and I’ve got to do it. 
He's drowned in the sea. Oh, how I hate the sea!”’ 

I said nothing. There didn’t seem to be anything to 
say, and I wasn’t as much surprised as she seemed to 
expect, for Maybury had always been more or less 
perilously on the giddy verge of an engagement to 
some girl or other when he was at home, though as far 
as I knew it had never come to anything as definite as 
this. She showed me a thundering big emerald ring 
and said she had begged him not to give heran emerald 
because it was unlucky, but he would do it because it 
was green like the sea, and he loved the sea. 

‘He must have got a jolly sight fonder of it than 
he used to be,” said I, thinking how unlike him it was, 
for he was one of those chaps who never really cared 
about hard work. 

The peach was looking round her with approval. 

‘‘Tt'sa lovely garden,” she said softly. ‘‘Oh, look at 
the blue water through that arch of roses. Look at 
the swans—and the pigeons on the lawn. It’s likea 
wonderful old garden in a book. What a perfectly 
glorious home poor Maybury had!”’ 

Knowing what Mother is, you can’t wonder that she 
was all over that girl directly she came in and I broke 

it to her. She found out at once that the poor little thing 
had been governess at the Carruthers’, but she'd had to 
go because young Dick Carruthers had behaved like an 
ass when he was down, at Easter, and Mrs. Carruthers 
wasn't going to risk it again. He’s 
only just twenty-one and hasn't 
earned a penny yet. It’s absurd of 
him to think of marriage, even if the 
peach would look at him, which she 
naturally wouldn’t. Swanking brute! 
His mother thought it best to run 
no risk, however; and the peach told 
us all about it in her own funny way, 
half laughing, half crying. 

**T knew I wasn’t pretty,” she said. 
‘And I didn’t think it was wrong to 
be nice. I thought it was safe to 
have endearing ways if I had an 
ordinary face.” 

**Not so much of your ‘ordinary,’”’ 
said Iatonce. And Mother told her 
that she must just stay with us till 
she was tired of us, and that she 
would send for her luggage to the 
station at once. Mother was nearly 
crying over her—she was so jolly 
glad that she’d found something at 
last that she could do for Maybury 

“ My dear,”’ she said, “I can’t tell 
you how glad I am. My one wish 
was to see Maybury happily married, 
and now that I have lost my poor 
boy the only comfort I can have is 
to do something for the girl he loved. 
And I know so well how terribly you 
must have cared for him. There iJ 
were no halfways of loving Maybury. 

* No,” said Karen, ina choked sort 
of voice that bowled Mother over 
once for all. I cleared out and left 
‘em to it, but afterward Mother told 
me all about it. She told me that 
the mother of the peach was English 
and her father Danish. He was a 
sea captain, like Maybury, who had 
been drowned when Karen was a 
baby. The mother, too, had been 
dead for six years and Karen had 
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been governessing ever since. She —_ 
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London when she 
was out of a situation 

I never saw such a girl. Her one idea seemed to be to 
run about doing the disagreeable things for one that one 
hates doing for one’s self. Mother is getting stoutish and 
she took advantage of Karen’s willingness at once. The 
peach made herself a little white slave to us, and it was no 
earthly use for us to try to stop her for she fairly reveled in 
it. She played the piano, too -a fair treat--and taught 
me crowds of new songs. I can tell you she made a tre- 
mendous difference'to that rotten summer. Mother bought 
her some rather fetching frocks and hats and things, 
lilae ones and silverish and white —half-mourning, I 
suppose —and her cheeks got as pink as any old almond 
tree. She was a regular little sport, too. She could bowl 
straighter than Theodora, and when I began to teach her 
to ride she picked it up like a bird. Her sculling was a 
fair knockout. And yet, if you can believe me, she wasn’t 
a bit like Theodora, who has a hockey stride and a motor 
stare and a rinking voice. Theodora came in one after- 
noon to try to make me put up the tennis net, and Mother 
introduced Karen as the girl poor Maybury was engaged 
to. I was quite sorry for Theodora then, for it was a good 
old wipe to get without warning. She turned scarlet and 
got straight up and walked out of the room without a 
word of congrats to the peach. Karen watched her go 
and she wasn’t red; she was as white as nny old snowflake 
And after a bit she just collapsed into a chair and burst 
into tears. Mother tried to explain, but you must admit 
it wasn’t an easy job. She said that there had been an old 
boy-and-girl friendship between Maybury and his cousin 
Theodora, and that she ought to have broken the news 
more gently, she supposed. Karen stood up with her 
hands behind her and said hoarsely: 

“Tell me the truth, please. Have I broken her heart?’ 

“ Not a bit of it,’’ said I at once. ‘ Theodora hasn't got 
a heart. She's only got an old golf ball. You've wounded 
her blighted vanity, that’s all.” 

“She had no right to build any hopes on Maybury’ 
cousinly attentions,’’ said Mother at once, for she can’t 
stick Theodora at any price, and she hated to see tears in 
those ripping eyes as much as I did 

“Tf she has entwined her blooming affections about 
Maybury,” said I firmly, “she jolly well deserves all she’s 
got. Anyhow, it’s only his memory that’s at stake now.”’ 


My Hat! She Was a Little Peach 
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That did it. 
take lightly and I ought to have known it 
and left Mother crying on Karen’s shoulder, and I made 
up my mind to warn Theodora off it 
much tact asa horse collar. If it hadn't been for Maybury’s 
memory I should have fairly let myself go after a bit. I 
was supposed to be swotting for a rotten exam, but 
precious little work got done, I can tell you. 
had such a ripping summer. And if it hadn’t been for the 
thought of poor old Maybury lying stitched up in a ham- 
mock at the bottom of the sea there wouldn’t have been a 
hitch. 

It was on Maybury’s birthday when we were decorating 
his portrait with flowers to please Mother that I first let 
myself go. I was handing Karen some chrysanthemums 
and our hands got mixed up somehow, so I just held on 
while I had the chance and said: “If only you hadn't been 
Maybury’s girl!”” She turned as red as 
fire and pulled away her hand angrily. 


Maybury’s memory was not a thing to 
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“Tf I hadn’t you never would have 
known me. Is that what you mean?” 

Before I could tell her what it was I 
did mean Mother came in and wanted 
to know why I'd forgotten to post some 
blighted letter to the Stores—and for the 
moment all was over. 

I suppose I hadn’t really made the 
peach angry, for all that evening she 
was perfectly ripping to us both. She 
played and sang, and she persuaded me 
to sing though I’ve got no ear and less 
voice. And I knew she just laid herself 
out to make Mother forget what day it 
was and keep cheerful. She’d got a way 
of keeping up a running fire of non- 
sense that was simply irresistible, and 
Mother just sat comfortably by the fire 
and laughed till her sides ached, instead 
of hugging Maybury’s memory till she 
was in tears. She had to beg Karen to 
stop at last, for she couldn’t bear it 
The peach knelt on the hearthrug be- 
tween us in a white cloudy sort of a 
frock, and her eyes shone like any old 
star and her cheeks were as pink as any 
old geranium, and all the time I had to 
keep telling myself that she was only 
here because she was Maybury’s girl 
and that her heart was buried in May- 
bury’s watery grave. She didn’t look 
broken-hearted, yet once she stopped 
rotting and stared into the fire without 
speaking forfiveminutes. AndIthought 
it was because Maybury’s blighted ghost 
had come back toher. Then she moved 
a little nearer to Mother and put her 
hand softly on hers and said very 
quietly: 

“T’ve never been so happy in my life 
I do love you so dearly you 
don’t know. I thank you with all my 
heart for making me happy. I’ve never 
been really happy before.” 

“Not when Maybury first told you 
that he loved you?” Mother asked in 
a shocked voice. 

Karen looked across at me and shook 
her head with a strange, miserable smile, 
and said: “ No! not even then.” And 














suddenly Maybury himself opened the 
drawing-room door and walked 
He'd not been drowned at ail! 

I never quite remember what happened to us all in the 
next hour, but I know Mother was in Maybury’s arms 
crying: “My boy—my- own darling boy 
boy! Maybury—my son—my son!” And I was trying to 
find out why the dickens he wasn’t drowned with the 
crew of his ship. And what with comforting Mother, and 
trying to make sense of what Maybury told me about the 
wreck and the crack on the head he got, and the whaler 
that picked him up and his long illness in some blighted 
spot in the Far North, we none of us thought of the peach 
at all, or remembered her peculiar rights in the prodigal’s 
return. At last Mother sat down and tried to straighten 
her hair. And I said impatiently: 

“ Don’t you know that your girl is in the house now?”’ 

“The deuce she is!”’ said he. 

* My dear boy ””— Mother smiled happily. 
true. We've got your little sweetheart here. 
with us a long time. She’s been a dear little daughter to 
me all these weary months.” Maybury fairly jumped. 

“The deuce she has!”’ said he. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mother. 
little sweetheart in the world.” 

“ Have I?” said Maybury breathlessly. “ Which?” 

“Which? Oh, Maybury!” 

“Do you mean Theodora?” 

“ Maybury!”’ 
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“You've got the dearest 


cried he in shocked tones. 


nursed Maybury in Finland when he was ill, and her name 
was Olga Vera—or Vera Olga 

In three weeks Maybury went to sea again and took hi 
wife back to Finland for a time. Mother said she didn’t 


kicked her softly only ju 
Let ’em think it 


orry 
fied, shut up 





Maybury 





“Tf you've taken advantage of my death to commit me ‘ mind 4 M ew 
I dida move to Theodora I shall never forgive you,” 1 irprisi ‘ he wasn't i r I 
brother firmly remarked. I sat down and stared at hir ea t wa t } ‘ ve be 
She has about as It isn’t Theodora. It’s Karer a ich and ta mel 
Who?’ ive ‘ ‘ i \ ij ed 
“Karen Boyesen.”’ her that nig ‘ i had 1 r ’ 
Maybury looked from one to the other a he thought e garden pa It was ra e had 
I’ve never we must-both be mad —then he laughed gone off in eve dre ind t ‘ 

* Grief, said he, “seems to have turned your brair 1 hrow her i tweed coat nd t I d 
Good Lord! It’s bad enough to be threatened with a girl when Mother ta little 1 e nex ia ‘ ‘ 
you have had a fleeting fancy for in your impressionable is almost too angry to read it and i r he 
youth, but when it comes to What did you say the breakfast-table at me—the May! erent dow 
lady’s name was?” Designing minx!” said she 

“ Karen Boyesen,”’ I read it slowly aloud. It begat 

“Well, I'm damned!” said Maybury, and he looked it [I daren’t ask you to forgive m« t I thi . might 

“Maybury!” Mother got up and came over to his eyen do that if you knew 3ut I won't try to work or 
chair. ‘Do you mean to say —why, she’s been here four your feelings. 1 won't explair I got to pay now for 

my happine I knew it w 

to be so happy One always pa | 
have written by this post to your niece 
Theodora to ask her forgive me and 
tell her to believe everything Maybury 
tells her, for it is sure to be true 

Will you please send my box— but only 
the things I brought with me —to Euston 
tation, where | hall call for them 
Oh, forgive me orgive m I haven't 
hurt anybody, have | It can’t be so 
very, very wicked, can it, if IL haven't 
hurt anybody KARI 

“The girl has no moral sense iid 
Mother sharply. “I'll write her sucha 
letter! I'll give hera piece of my mind 
and put it in her box 

“T shouldn't rub it i: iid T slowly, 
without looking at her 

Kindly leave it to me to know what 

right,”’ said my mother angrily, when 
he had packed the box and called me 
up to lock and cord it I took the letter 
from the tray beside the peach’'s prettw 
lilac hat Mother sent everything, of 
course —and slipped it in my pocket. i 
guessed that Karen would be pretty well 
up against it just now without that 

“She might haveanswered it,”’ Mother 
said, a week later 

You could hardly expect her to an- 
swer a letter like that!’’ said I hotly 

* A letter like what ’ said she in sur- 
prise 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said I, and cleared 
out of the room , 

After that there was nothing for it but 
to go on swotting forthat blighted exam 
but I didn’t seem able to settle to it 
somehow, and one afternoon about the 
end of February | dropped into the 
Carruthers’. It wasn't that I knew 
them, for they're not in our set, and 
they seemed a bit surprised when | 
strolled in; but I'd met young Dick 
Carruthers at Cambridge, and we talked 
about the rotten way the hunting had 
been spoiled by the frost all winter com 
fortably enough. Suddenly the door 
opened and Mother marched in. You 
could have knocked me down with a 
feather 

* Well, I'm blessed!” said I 

“ Mrs. Carruthers rose—a little di 
Never Quite Remember What Happened to Us All in the Next Hour tantly, but no one on God's earth can 
be distant for more than five minutes 
months. She’s the sweetest little thing. She’s been the with my mother. Sheseemed anything but pleased to see 
greatest comfort I’ve learned to love her dearly, me, but she didn’t beat about the bush as I'd been doing 
my dear lost Maybury 43 “T have come to ask you if you can tell me anything 
“There,” said Maybury calmly; “I am happy to tell about Miss Boyesen,’’ said she at once 
you that you have the advantage of me, for I never heard Mrs. Carruthers glared at Mother rather queer! 
the name in my life. I am glad it isn’t Theodora who i “Oh, that poor child,” said she slowly. “I should have 
waiting for me on the stairs. A perfect stranger will be thought you would be sure to know more about her than 
easier to deal with. You see, Mother, the situation is Ido. We were so fond of her. I was mor than | 
particularly full of charm just now, for I happen to be can say to let her go. She was like a little ray of sur 
safely married already.” in the house. We didn’t know she was engaged to your 

“ Maybury!” ; ! » should never have left 

“She's waiting in the cab outside,” said he cheerfully Dick Carruthers said something that I couldn’t quite 
“And you'll have to talk to her in French, for she’s a catch in the offing. I remembered then that it was hi 
Russian and doesn’t know a word of English.” blighted attentions that had frightened his mother and 

Mother and I exchanged a look of quiet horror made her get rid of the peach. Ther i ad de l 

“Tt’s quite When we went to look for the peach to ask for explana- could have said if I’d got him to myselt 
She’s been _ tions we found that she had left the house an hour before We were so sorry when we heard that Mr. Maybury 

“That shows,” said Mother, and indeed I think it did had brought home a beautiful Russian wife and that the 

We didn’t mind Mrs. Maybury much when we got to poor child had run away in her grief. She must have been 
know her ways, haughty though she was, and when quite heartbroken 
Mother had got over he r fear of irresponsible bombs in the But I could see my mother hersel 
luggage. She was the handsome Russian girl who had “So that is what.the neighborhood thi and | 


tin time 
aid I under my breath. “It won't 


1 eilll y t 
» Mother, still looking rather dissati 


Concluded on Page 56 
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EPORTS of the State 
Board of Trade show 
as high as a hundred 

and sixty theusand tons of 

green deciduous fruit shipped 
out of California in a year 

This means peaches, pears, 

grapes, cherries and the like, 

in a natural or uncured 
state. Also, it means about 
three pounds and a half of 
such fruit for every man, 
woman and child in the 

United States 
January 28th, last, there 

was a mass-meeting of decidu- 

ous fruit growers, packers and 
shippers, in the First Congregational Church at 

Sacramento, the state commissioner of horticulture 

presiding. At this meeting the Deciduous Fruit 





Protective League was organized. Growers from DE 


many parts of the state were present, and the 
meeting was, no doubt, fairly representative of the in- 
dustry. It adopted certain resolutions in part as follows: 


Whereas, the deciduous fruit industry of California, 
owing to conditions which have developed in recent years, 
finds that some branches of the industry are seriously 
threatened, and that unless prompt and intelligent action 
is taken millions of dollars’ worth of investments in land 
and improvements will be greatly depreciated, thousands 
Of peoy le who are dependent upon this industry will find 
themselves on the verge of ruin, and the state as a whole 
will receive a setback; and 

Whereas, an investigation into the deplorable condi- 

tion of the industry has made it clear that the present 
ituation has been brought about by the following causes: 
(a) Excessive freight charges and unsatisfactory railway 
service; (b) Unintelligent distribution, due to competi- 
tive distributing organizations; (c) Shipments of inferior 
and poorly-packed fruit; (d) Shipments out of all pro- 
portion to the demand of the present imperfect markets; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, that we urge upon the transcontinental rail- 
ways to grant concessions in freight rates 

Resolved, we demand that the shipping organizations, 
coéperative and others, get together and arrange a collect- 
ive system of distribution in order that the fruit may not be 
forced into competition with itself in the Eastern markets 
to the loss of the grower, experience having shown that 
satisfactory results can be obtained only when the distri- 
bution is made from this end through one channel. 

Resolved, that the deciduous fruit growers of Cali- 
fornia be called upon to enter into an agreement with the 
shipping organizations to receive no fruit for Eastern ship- 
ment unless such fruit has been passed upon favorably by 
inspectors chosen by organizations of growers allie 
a considerable portion of last year's shipments having 
been unsuitable for Eastern shipment, thus injuring the 
good name of California fruits in Eastern markets, also 


injuring the entire industry 





How the Fruit Men Help Each Other 


QUOTE these resoiutions at considerable length as ex- 
hibiting the plight of a very extensive and important 
body of practically unorganized, non-codperative fruit 


vrowers 





These growers, the reader will doubtless observe, want 
lower freight rates, but, through lack of organizations, 
have not been in a position to make an effective demand for 
them. They want the private shipping concerns that buy 
their fruit to get together and stop selling one man’s fruit 
in competition with another's. They speak of “the pres 
ent imperfect markets"’ as though these private buyers 
in't been as active in the way of developing new mar- 





kets as the growers could wish. Especially they want to 
have the fruit properly inspected, so that it shall come upon 
the Eastern markets in prime condition, instead of being 
shipped in an unfit condition, as a “ considerable portion” 
of last year’s crop was, thereby “ injuring the good name of 
California fruit’’ and harming the entire industry. Obvi- 
yvusly these are desirable things, and, generally speaking, 
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they are things the fruit grower must do for himself through 
coéperation; no private shipping concern is going to do 
them for him. 

The resolutions speak of “shipping organizations, coép- 
erative and others.’’ The coéperative organization is 
the California Fruit Exchange, with headquarters at 
Sacramento. 

This Exchange was formed seven years ago. Its general 
plan is like that of the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
handling oranges, lemons and grapefruit, which I have 
already described. It has an authorized capital of a hun- 
dred thousand dollars, but only twenty-three thousand is 
outstanding, and this is scattered in small lots. Dividends 
on the capital stock are limited to ten per cent, and the 
remainder of the profit is distributed among the members 
in proportion to the amount of fruit shipped by each. 
There are eight sub or district associations, each having 
a packing-house to which its members bring their fruit 
The district association packs the fruit, puts it on the 
cars and bills it to the California Fruit Exchange, which 
does the selling. Although the deciduous and the citrus 
organizations are quite independent of each other, both 
are cojperative, and the deciduous concern sells at certain 
points through brokers employed by the more powerful 
citrus Exchange. 

About three-fifths of the fruit handled by the Exchange 
are sold at auction in Eastern markets. The remainder is 
sold F. O. B. in car lots upon orders from the East. Except 
as to the fruit sold F, O. B. in ear lots there is no pooling of 
prices. Each particular member gets whatever his own 
particular fruit brings, even though it be only two or three 
packages in a carload. 

There appears to be no especial fault in the plan of the 
Exchange; but it has never been able to take a command- 
ing position in the industry. At present it handles, proba- 
bly, not over fifteen per cent of the total shipments. Thus 
it is not in a position to correct the ills of which the growers 
complain. The management. has not been free from dis- 
sensions, and I did not discover any expectation that it 
would soon get the fifty or sixty per cent of the zrops which 
would enable it to control the situation. 

There is extensive codperation in the deciduous indus- 
try, but it is on the other side of the fence —among the ship- 
ping concerns, All, or nearly all, of the larger commission 
houses engaged in forwarding deciduous fruit are associ- 
ated under the title, California Fruit Distributors, with 
headquarters at Sacramento. 

The associated Distributors describe themselves in 
advertisements as “the clearing-house on shipments of 
deciduous fruit from the state,’’ and are said to handle 
eighty per cent of the total output. This is, of course, 
enough to give any organization pretty complete control 
of the situation; but the Distributors handle the fruit 
mostly on a commission basis, returning to the grower 
whatever his fruit may fetch in the Eastern market, less 
their commission and the freight. No doubt the Distrib- 
utors are able and conscientious business men, yet we find 








growers complaining that 
freight rates are excessive; 
that Eastern markets are 
imperfectly developed; that 
one grower’s fruit is sold in 
competition with another’s, 
to the loss of both; that there 
has been no proper inspec- 
tion, grading and packing of 
the fruit, so that much which 
was in an unfit condition has 
been dumped on the market, 
to the detriment of the in- 
dustry. 

The Distributors, admit- 
tedly, have taken whatever 
sort of fruit the grower saw 
fit to hand over tothem. It wasn’t their business 
to see that it was sound fruit properly packed. 
Their business was simply to send the stuff on, sell 
it for what it would fetch and give the proceeds to 
the grower, less commission and expenses 

It should be said that the shippers—unanimously, | 
believe—favor proper inspection and packing, so that only 
good fruit shall be shipped. As I mentioned above, the 
Sacramento mass-meeting was attended by shippers and 
packers as well as by growers; and packers and shippers, 
as well as growers, are eligible to membership in the new 
Deciduous Protective League. 





Paying Deficits With Deficits 


HE League, indeed, is coéperative in only a rudimen- 

tary way. It expects to be the means whereby shippers 
and packers will work harmoniously with the growers to 
secure better freight rates, better markets, proper inspec- 
tion and packing of the fruit, and a collective instead of a 
competitive selling plan. But it contemplates that the 
fruit shall still be marketed by the Distributors largely on 
a commission basis. 

This naturally reminds me that in Texas they tell of 
an aged and industrious rancher who had been marketing 
his sheep on a commission basis with unsatisfactory results, 
Finally he sent on a larger consignment, and his commis- 
sion man notified him that the animals did not sell for 
enough to meet the freight charges. ‘‘ Freight so much; 
sheep brought so much; deficit so much; send on more 
money,” the commission man wired. 

The distressed but honorable rancher wired back: 
“They are no more money; will ship more sheep 

Green deciduous fruit is admittedly a difficult product 
to handle. It is perishable, needing quick marketing 
Much of it is sold many hundred miles from the place of 
production. Moreover, the industry is not centralized 
any one district. Perhaps this explains why, so far, it has 
been impossible to organize the growers on any large scale 
for cobperative marketing, although there have been many 
attempts in that direction. 

Such an attempt, twenty-five vears ago, got as far as the 
organization of the California Fruit Union, with an author- 
ized capital of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, to 
which growers were to subscribe on the basis of one dollar 
for each acre of urchard. The Union was to charge a com- 
mission sufficient to pay expenses and six per cent on the 
capital 

“Nearly everybody was in favor of the Union,” says a 
fruit man whose memory runs back that far. “ They all 
wanted to see it started: but hardly anybody would risk 
his dollar an acre. They wanted to wait and see whether it 
was going to be a success before they put up the money 
The Union never had more than fifteen thousand dollars 
paid in, representing about ten per cent of the deciduous 
acreage.”’ 

The Union, being so scantily supplied with capital of its 
own, entered into a sort of partnership with one of the 
largest shipping-houses, the agreement being that the 
hipping-house should handle the Union’s fruit, provided 
it didn’t try to seduce the Union members from the fold 
In short, the shipping-house was the strong end of the 
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partnership. Union members were dissatisfied with the 
arrangement, suspecting the shipping-house of managing 
the business more in its own interests than in theirs. After 
a troubled existence of several years the Union gave up 
the ghost. 

Perhaps one obstacle in the way of effective coéperation 
lies in the circumstance that individual memberships of the 
shipping firms which compose the California Fruit Dis- 
tributors own, in the aggregate, a very large acreage of 
deciduous orchards. Thus the Distributors are them- 
selves great fruit growers; so great that they might make 
it uncomfortable for any unfriendly association of growers 
A like condition obtains with regard to the wine-grape 
growers. Owners of some of the principal wineries, col- 
loquially referred to as forming the trust, also own an 
immense acreage of vineyards, thereby largely controlling 
the situation on both sides. 

Deciduous fruit growers are protected in some measure 
by having three options as to the disposal of their product. 
That is, generally speaking, they can market it fresh, or 
they can dry it, or they can send it to the canning establish- 
ments. In the latter field there is extensive and efficient 
codéperation; but it is all on the side of the buyers. The 
California Fruit Canners’ Association, embracing most of 
the important plants, is said to handle about eighty per 
cent of the business. 


Cooperation of Deciduous Fruit Farmers 


__ UGH effective coéperation on a large scale has 
never been accomplished in the deciduous branch of the 
fruit industry, it is always being discussed. It is, in fact, 
always being discussed in all branches of the industry. It 
is rather astonishing to see how much coéperation there is 
in the air and how little, comparatively speaking, in prac- 
tice. You can searcely pick up a daily newspaper in Cali- 
fornia that doesn’t contain a report of some meeting that 
fruit growers somewhere have held, or are about to hold, 
in the interests of better organization. To reproduce the 
press reports of this sort that appear in the course of a 
winter would fill pages of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 
Nearly everybody seems to be in favor of coéperation asa 
general proposition, but when it comes to pledging acre- 
age and putting up the dollar difficulties arise 

The prune has long seemed a favorable subject for coép- 
eration. As compared with raisins the packing process 
is simple and inexpensive. There need be no particular 
hurry about marketing, for prunes, after going through 
the packing-house, will keep a long time without deterio- 
rating. It is a big industry, the state’s output in some 
favorable years having reached ninety thousand tons 
Moreover, it is centralized to a considerable degree in the 
Santa Clara Valley. Formerly three-fourths of the total 
crop were produced in Santa Clara County. Though its 
proportion at present is somewhat less, it is still far the 
biggest producer, and the city of San José is the capital 
of prunedom. 

This valley lies near the sea, separated from the San 
Joaquin Valley by the Coast Range on the east. It is 
smaller than San Joaquin and greener, and was under 
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cultivation in the time of the Spaniards. The Stanford 
University, at Palo Alto, is only a few miles from San J 

'n a neat pamphlet the San José Chamber of Commerce 
supplies the information that that valley produces “in a 
fair year, of cured fruit, one hundred and fifty n 
pounds; of canned goods, thirty million pounds; of fre 


fruit, two hundred million pounds.”’ Also, that the name 
of the capital city should be pronounced San Ho-say 

\ peculiarity of prunes is that they are never picked 
from the trees, but are allowed to fall to the ground. The 





reason is that a prune must be dead ripe, with all its sugar 


developed, or it will not cure properly Therefore, the 
ground under the trees is caref illy prepare d and leveled 
to make a soft, smooth bed for the falling fruit. Gatherir 
the fallen prunes is a staple industry in August and Septem 
ber; boys and girls, and often entire families, are employed 
in it, camping in the orchards 

Being gathered, the prunes are rolled down troughs full 
of tiny needles that prick theirskins. They are then dipped 
in a hot solution containing lye, which cleanses them, and 
rinsed in cold water. Next, they are put in broad, shallow 
wooden trays and laid in the sun for two or three week 





This sun-drying practically converts them into the staple 
prunes of commerce and of boarding-house jokes. At the 





packing-house they are sor as to size by a machine 


which shakes them over a h iwe sieve The farther the 


prune travels over the sieve the larger the holes, and when 
it comes to a hole a little bigger than itself it drops through 
into the proper bin. It is then run through a vat contain- 
ing hot water and finally rolls down a chute into a wooden 
packing-box —the same box that you see at the grocer’s 
When the prunes pour from the chute, however, there is a 
removable frame about three inches high on top of the box 
Box and frame go under a press which promptly stamp 
down the contents so that they are no higher than the top 
of the box. The frame is lifted off, the cover nailed on th 
box, and the prunes are ready to ship. Whereas to put 
raisins through the packing-house costs about two and 
half cents a pound, the packing-house cost for prunes i 
only between an eighth and a quarter of a cent a pound 
The most extensive, I believe, of the prune-packing 
establishments in the valley stands at the small town of 
Campbell, thirty minutes’ run from San José by trolley. It 
has eighteen acres of drying-ground and trays enough t 
cover the whole, so that it has, many seasons, presented 
the toothsome spectacle of eighteen solid acres of prune 
blissfully drying in the sun. It has also dipping and rin 
ing vats, sorting and packing machinery, storage bins and 
so on It is equipped for dry ing other fruit than prune 
peaches, for example which are cut in two and pitted by 
hand, put in trays and wheeled into a sort of oven, where 
they are bleached with sulphur, then cured inthesun, The 
plant turns out five thousand tons of dried fruit a year 


Marketing the Prune Crop 


T WAS built nineteen years ago, at a cost of about fift 

thousand dollars, by ap irely cooperative association, the 
Campbell Fruit Growers’ Unien. The members subscribed 
the capital in proportion to their acreage and brought thei: 
fruit to the plant to be cured and packed. The fruit wa 
then sold in the East by the Union, the proceeds being 
pooled and divided ratably among the members 

In some other localities coéperative associations wer 
formed on the same plan. Presently the five principal 
associations united in the Santa Clara County Selling 
Agents, which handled as high as twenty-five per cent 
the prune crop, and handled it admittedly with succe 
The work of this association in raising the standard and 
enhancing the reputation of the fruit — continuing worl 
previously done along the same line by the codperative 





concerns Which composed the association — is still praised 


in fact, the association in its later years was pretty ger 
erally able to obtain an eighth to a quarter of a cent a 
pound more than most other seller It opened up mar 


kets in Europe — starting, or at least decidedly stimulati: 
the export trade which has since proved so important 
the prune industry 

Here was an object-lesson in successful coéperation 
which naturally impressed the prune grower Eenthusi 
asm for cooperation spread, and in 1900 it was compara 
tively easy to form a really comprehensive coéperative 
concern, the California Cured Fruit Association, which 
absorbed the Selling Agents and had pledged to it, under 
two-year contracts, about seventy-five per cent of the 
total crop. That looked like a full and lasting triumph for 
coéperation, but it wasn’t 

“Well,” said a lifelong advocate of prune coéperatior 
with a very troubled expression, “* we ran into two aw 
crops; prices were low; growers got dissatisfied; a good 
many blamed the management; they refused to sign up 

In short, when the two-year contracts expired the 
association expired with them. It failed, carrying dow: 
with it the previously successful Selling Agents; and fron 
that failure codperation has never recovered. The Camp 
bell Fruit Growers’ Union still owns the plant at tl 
place, but leases it to a private firm, so that it is now 
operated simply as a commercial enterprise One ol the 
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Many orchards are thirt ears old, and after about 
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The Bean Raisers of Ventura County 


| poner Y the whole of the prune crop is now sold to the 
commer ial packer wi buy the fruit outright for cash 


as it comes from the tra pack it and sell it in Eastern mar 
kets and in Europe. The export trade, indeed, especially 
to Germany, has become of prime importance It is said 
that fifty per cent of last year's crop went to Europe, which 


ituation for the grower In other dried fruit 


also, a very important export trade has been built up 





Last year, for example, almost two-thirds of California 
dried apr Ls were old hi i irope 

It is pleasant to turn from failure to success, so we will 
pass from prunes to bean In the popular mind that 
vegetable is intimately a Miated wit! Roston but 
Ventura County, California, is really the world’s prize 
beanery In 1908, according to the State Agricultural 
Society's report, it yielded sixty-eight million pounds of 
and while beans in New England pro 
duced only philosophers, in California they have produ ‘ed 
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millionaires ich is the improving effect of a gloriou 
climate 

Ventura County lies on the coast between Los Angeles 
ind Santa Barbara It i preat war-beet district and 
contains, at Oxnard, one of the country’s largest beet 


ugar retineres Lima-bean culture on a vreat scale is 


comparatively recent, and until last year the crop was sold 


itright to a number of large commercial house The 
head of the largest houss locally known as the Bean 
King, although the diadem at present contain i dent 
about big enough to serve one order of “pork and" in. It 
iid that the commercial buyers worked in unison, and 

it it wa Lhe I practice Lo ll bear in the Ka tern 
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HEY had met at the sea- 
shore, in the usual sea- 
shore mood. The strip 
of Sahara called the beach 
had seemed like paradise to 
them, though it raised noth- 
ing but pale and skippy sand- 
fleas, and though the same 
sandina drawing-room would 
have been accounted a dis- 
aster. They had heaved 
rhapsodiec sighs about the 
ocean, which is, after all, only 
a very large pond, exception- 
ally messy and floppy at the 
edges 
The moon paced its usual 
beat, getting larger and later 
every evening, as of old; but 
they found something ex- 
traordinary in its radiance, 
though they would have com- 
plained to the Gas Company 
or the General Electric if 
such insipid illumination had 
been provided for ordinary 
purposes. 
So they reveled in sea and 
sky and romance and all that 
sort of thing, which has been 
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and went to the mountains 
And there he turned up, too, 
after a decent interval. Here 
there was more scenery, of a 
highly-embossed description. 
There were admirable peaks and thoroughly commendable 
valleys and pines and cedars, and things with gorgeous 
colors splashed round in excellent taste. But that also 
has been dene so often and so well that, perhaps, one might 
better skip the landscape and get to the dialogue 

She was sitting in one of the parlors at the hotel, whose 
prices most nearly rivaled the magnificence of the peaks. 
She was talking about The Man to the Other Man: 

“The thing I like most dbout Charles Newman is that 
he never sends me flowers.” 

“ They’re about the only thing he hasn't sent you,”’ the 
Other Man growled. 

“Yes; he has sent me candy by the ton, books enough 
for a fifty-five-foot shelf, bushels of trinkets—-souvenirs! 
He's awfully generous.” 

“Oh, I know. He's one of those present presenters. 
The minute that sort of man is introduced to a girl he 
rushes out and buys her something. It’s Christmas every 
day with him.” 

“ A woman appreciates those little attentions, Ned.”’ 

“Attentions! They're nothing but tips. Men give 
those things to women to make ‘em a little politer—as 
they slip a quarter to a waiter in the hope of getting some 
nearly-fresh eggs in the omelet or some coffee in the coffee 
And you women are flattered by it instead of insulted!”’ 

“Oh, I know you don't like Mr. Newman, You never 
did. You dislike him be- 
cause [ like him.” 
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“No; I don’t think it’s at all manly, but I think it’s 
all-fired human. I love you, Gwen, and you prefer him. 
That drives me crazy and I don’t care what I say about 
him. I only wish I could think of worse things than I do.” 

“You love me! Humph! Why, you haven't even 
remembered that it’s my birthday.”’ 

“Oh, Lord! is it really?—the eighteenth! Of course it 
is! I'm an awful fool. I have no memory, but I have a 
big heart and I love you twice as much as that - ‘af 

“There you go again. You love me twice as much and 
forget my birthday. But he remembered it. He's giving 
a dinner party here at the hotel tonight in my honor.” 

“Oh, yes; he invited me. He felt sure enough of you 
for that! But he didn’t tell me it was your birthday.” 

“ He flattered you by thinking you’d probably remember 
it, as you're always telling how you and I grew up together. 
I'm so afraid you'll give away my real age! And I 
know he thinks I'm as old as you are.” 

“You used to be within a year of it, Gwen. But 
you've been backsliding.”’ 

“Tf you dare tell him that, Ned Milholland, I'll never 
speak to you again as long as I live.”’ 

“Oh, I’m not going to tell anybody. I forget the 
date of your birthdays so easily I’m not likely to 
remember how many there have been. Besides, you 
don’t look half as old as you are.” 

“You have the most atrocious way of saying things! 
I'm not old. I won’t have the word used of me!” 

Great tears filled her eyes and one rolled gleaming 
down her cheek. He stared in amazement. 

“Why, Gwen, I didn’t mean to hurt your feelings. I 
never dreamed that — you were so sensitive.” 

“Hurt my feelings!’ she snapped. “ Don’t be an 
idiot. There's a rose in this room somewhere!” 

He looked about hastily 

*T don’t see any.” 

“Neither do I-—but there’s one here—can’t I tell? 
Look for it, quick. Find it. Get it out before I—be- 
be-fore I—fore I—it seems as if my very soul wanted 
to sneeze! Have you got a rose in your buttonhole?”’ 

“Of course I haven't. I remember that much, 
anyway. I wouldn't insult you by wearing a rose. I 
hate roses because you don’t like them.” 

She ran here and there, holding her exquisite handker- 
chief to her exquisite nose, and he scurried about frantic- 
ally. At last he gave a cry: “Here it is—under the 
table. Just a head that fell from somebody’s bouquet.” 

He held up a slightly passé bud of the most winsome 
color and the most suave perfume; but she waved it away 
in terror: ‘Throw it out of the window, quick, or I'll 
jump out. Oh, oh—what an affliction!” 

He tossed the innocent flower into the valley as if he 
were casting a murderess from the Tarpeian Rock. Then 
he turned to her soothingly: “It’s gone, Gwen. The 
country issaved. That explains why you were so snappy. 
I notice that the sniff of a rose makes you mad at me.”’ 

“Mad? I want to bite anybody that comes near. Can 
you blame me? Here I am an ordinary, commonplace, 
normal, sane girl, with no deformities or eccentricities to 
speak of. Yet every time I come within sniffing distance 
of fresh roses my eyes begin to stream and I try to blow 
my ewn head off with sneezes.” 

* Poor Gwen!” 

“Do you remember when I graduated at Wellesley 
how everybody sent me flowers and all the other girls got 





“Well, isn't that reason 
enough? Who is he, any- 
way? What does he do for 
a living?” 

“Ugh, what a Yankee 
question! Mr. Newman is 
plainly a gentleman of 
means with sense enough 
to enjoy his leisure. Now, 
when | was abroad, I met 
any number of that sort.” 

“Oh, yes; Iknow. We've 
ull been abroad, and met 
the male or female loafer 
who settles down on eight 
hundred dollarsa year, calls 
himself a gentleman and 
does nothing but drink 
other people's tea. But in 
America it’s suspicious. I'll 
bet he’s a gambler or a pro- 
moter orsomething shady.”’ 

“Look here, Ned. do you 
think it’s manly torun down 
arival behind his back?” 





“What I Started to Say Was 








Here, Waiter, Waiter! Don't Touch Those Flowers” 
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flowers, and I couldn't dodge them—and I was so ill I 
couldn’t stop for my diploma?” 

“Yes, I remember. I was there. I usually am. I've 
been hanging round you since our perambulators first 
collided, and I’ve always ——”’ But she was musing upon 
the Other Man. 

“That's one of the reasons I like Mr. Newman so much 
He never sends me flowers. Heavens! do you suppose he 
knows?” 

“Of course not! How could he? You came up from 
the seaside before the hay-fever season began. He fol- 
lowed. He's never had a sneeze out of you.” 

“But you might have told him, Ned 

“Do you think [’m quite as low as all that?” 

“No, no! Forgive me! But it is such an affliction, Ned 
Promise me that you will not tell him.” 




















“Here It is—Under the Table” 


“Tt’s hardly necessary to promise, Gwen.” 

“Say: ‘I hereby solemnly promise that I will not under 
any circumstances disclose to Charles Newman or any- 
body else, without special permission, the fact that Miss 
Gwendolyn Norbrook is afflicted with rose-fever.’”’ 

“T hereby solemnly promise that I will not under any 
circumstances~—all that you said.” 

* You might swear, too.”’ 

“Well, I'll be damned if I tell him—is that better?”’ 

“Ned!” 

“You asked for it, didn’t you?’’ He made a wry face 
that was not quite the wry face he had made because of 
disprized love, and he said: ‘I'm getting mighty hungry 
What time is that birthday dinner set for, anyway?” 

“You forget everything, don’t you?” 

**My stomach tells me it’s late already. I’ve been 
dressed for half an hour. The sun has set and the moon's 
coming up. The other guests of the hotel have been work- 

ing away in the big dining-room for more than an hour 

I believe I'll join them and cut out this Newman 

affair altogether.” 

“You'll do no such thing.” 

“Why do you want to drag me along-—just to tor- 
ment me with the sight of my rival's triumph 

“How could you think me capable of such. a 
thought ?”’ 

“You're a woman, aren’t you?”’ 

“There are going to be half a dozen other guests, in- 
cluding Irene Oakley. She's a nice girl. You can sit 
with her.” 

“Lord! You can’t care much for me if you palm off 
another woman on me. Well, if you say stay, stay I 
will—as usual. I’m nothing but a messenger boy to 
you, anyway, Gwen. You ought to give me a uniform, 
or at least a cap.” 

“Tf I decide to marry Charles Newman I'll set you 
free.” 

“You are a brute, Gwen!” 

Thereupon entered a tall and imposing young man, 
built on the plan of architecture and draped accord- 
ing to the demi-godlike models in the clothing adver- 
tisements. 

**Good-evening, Miss Norbrook,” he said. 

“Why, Mr. Newman! Good-evening! You know 
Mr. Milholland?”’ 
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“Oh, yes; h’-wah you, Milholland?’’ He shook hands 
indifferently and then turned on the girl. “I’ve come to 
evict you.”’ 

“Evict me? 

“Yes, this parlor is the room where the dinner is to be 
The waiters are coming with the table now.”’ 

“Then you don’t want me here?” 

“Well, of course you’re the whole dinner. But if you 
could spare me a few minutes I’ve prepared a little sur- 
prise for you—a—well, you understand.”’ 

“A surprise? How jolly of you to have thought of it! 
But then, you always ——” 

“Ahem! Ahem!”—savagely from the Other Man. 

“Well, [ll vanish. I'll wait in the next drawing-room. 
Send for me when you are ready.” 

“ Promise not to peek?” 

“T promise--come along, Ned.” 

The sartorial marvel put out a restraining hand: 

“Oh, but —parden me. I was going to ask Milholland 
to stay and help me—lend me his good taste. Do you 
mind, old man?” 

“Er—ah--um—certainly - 

Miss Norbrook sauntered out with curious backward 
glances, like Lot’s wife. Her eyes rested on Mr. Newman 
with evident delight. He was a man of such taste and 
tact that it was a pleasure to have him order her about a 
bit. It was a pleasure to obey. As her shapely form 
glided from sight into the King’s Highway of the corridor, 
waiters came stumbling into the room with a large cir- 
cular table. Others brought napery and silver service. 

Two pages arrived next, tottering under toppling stacks 
of large boxes. One of the top bundles wobbled and fell 
Milholland with a violent lunge caught it in midair. He 
admonished the boy. 

* Be careful, you'll break them ——”’ 

“Don't worry,” said Newman; “there’s nothing to 
break. They're just —roses.”’ 


Loses ?”’ 

** Roses—to decorate the table and the room, you know.”’ 

“But Miss Norbrook—er—ah—um-— that is 

“What's the matter, old man? Aren't roses rather the 
usual thing for decoration in a case like this? 

* Oh, of course, certainly, undoubtedly, naturally.” 

“But you seem so surprised.” 

“* Well —er —the quantity is surprising. So many roses, 
you know—bushels of them, like cabbages. They must 
have cost you a pretty penny —a small fortune.” 

“ Not at all. They cost me nothing.” 

“How did you get ’em—steal 'em?”’ 

* Not at all.” 

“Well, you're certainly making up for lost time, 
Newman. Only a few minutes ago, Gwen—er — Miss Nor- 
brook was commenting on the fact that you had never 
sent her any flowers.” 

“Really? Did she think it was strange? Did she dis- 
approve?” 

“No; she didn’t disapprove exactly ; she just commented 
on it, that’s all. Most men who send a girl anything at all 
send her roses, you know.” 

“Of course they do. But I had a special reason. I 
you see —I didn’t want to— well, I didn’t want to introduce 
shop into my relations with Miss Norbrook, of all women.”’ 

“Shop? Did you say shop?” 

‘Shop, yes.” 

“T don’t quite get you.’ 

“T'll explain frankly. Let me see, you're Miss Nor- 
brook’s cousin, aren’t you?” 

“ Well, a sort of distant cousin.” 

“Then I can speak freely to you. I'm going to take you 
into my confidence, Milholland, old boy. The fact is, I 
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am madly—come over here where _ — 
those waiters can’t hear--as I was 
saying, I am simply — yes, pile the 
roses on that table and take the 
boxes out what I started to say 
was--here, waiter, waiter! don't 
touch those flowers; Mr. Milholland 
and I will arrange them— Milhol- 
land, old man, I’m head over heels 
in love with your adorable cousin, 
Miss Norbrook. I followed her from 
the sea to the mountains, because 
I'm determined to win her. I know 
she likes you very much, and I'd like 
to have your approval of my suit 
no, not the one I’m wearing the 
one I’m pressing—that is, my suit 
for your dear cousin’s hand. Have 
I your approval?” 

““Well—er—this is very sudden 
I—I—I don’t know much about 
you, Newman, you know.” 

“T know. So I'm going to tell 
you. I haven't mentioned it before 
because I wanted to have the dear 
girl love me just for myself without 
regard for my business.”’ 

“And what is your business 
though, of course, it’s none of my 
business ad 

“Oh, yes it is, old man. As Miss 
Norbrook’s cousin, you have a right 
to know.” 


“You needn't harp so much on 
my being Miss Norbrook’s cousin 
I assure you that sg j 





“Oh, that’s all right, old man 
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— my r I want t 
be ed rn elf 
ne Ss eh, but 
lat " la ! 
ait, Mill nad 


ter with Do Ilo 
a ! ir eye 
Wa fall in love 
ur m fascinating 
rl like M Norbrook 
ne | be as ridic 


lou as I am 
Nobody could be 
that, Newman.” 

The florist regarded 
the shaking Milholland 
with bewildered resent 
ment; then he beamed 
ult 

Oh, I'm not so ridic 
ulous as you may think 
1 made pretty sure ol 
my ground. I don't 
want to brag, but Miss 
Norbrool God bles 
her has already riven 
me good reason to be- 
lieve that she cares 


deeply for me She 
ff loves me for myself 
j Llome without know- 
re : 
ing who or what I am 


But when she learns that 
Iam Newman, the big- 





But as ' say, I want to be loved for 
myself alone, not for my business 

“Is your business such a fascinating thing as all that 

“Well, it ought to seem so to a woman of Miss Nor 
brook’s exquisite taste and love of the beautiful. It’s 
not like the ordinary base commercial dealing in iron or 
stocks or shoes.” 

“What kind of businessisit,anyway? Are you a lady’s 
tailor?” 

“Oh, Milholland! How could you suspect me of such a 
thing?” 

“Well, you say it’s a business. That means you're not 
an artist or a professional man. What is your line of good 
anyway?” 

“The most beautiful, delightful, delicious merchandise 
in the world. And I am the largest dealer in it — in them 
in the world.” 

“What in thunder is it —-are they 

* Flowers,” 

“Flowers! Are you one of those florist fellow 

“In a way, yes.” 

“Have you got a shop on Fifth Avenue where they sell a 
pint of violets for a fortune, and that sort of thing 
jonquils and orchids and d 

‘““No; I have no shop, and I deal only in roses. I'ma 
wholesaler. I have an enormous rose-farm —a paradise 
acres on acres of roses—an ideal place for a woman. All 
the year round fresh roses are in bloom there. The air is 
alive with their perfume. Any woman would revel in 
the thought of making her home among roses —roses 
roses That's why I didn't tell Miss Norbrook. |! 
didn't want to have my future happiness embittered by the 

uspicion that she might have been swayed by the thought 


H-wah You, Milhotland 


gest rose-raiser in the 
world, she'll say yes ina 
jiffy Every one of these roses came from my own place 
Come along, old man, and help me spread them about, 
will you 

“With all my heart, Newman, with all my heart 

The emptied boxes had spilled an avalanche of roses on 
a side table and Milholland fell to with a ghoulish activity 

Newman worked with equal rapture When the room 
was finally transformed into a bower he sprinkled petals 
from the table to the door 


Then he opened the door slightly and looked out 
“There the y are Milholland, he chortled. “ Mi 
Norbrook and Miss Oakley and her mother and old 
General Moncrieff. If you'll bring in Miss Oakley he'll 

take in her mother, and I — I will escort my future bride 
Then he added 
“I'm going to switch out the light and lead the people 


into the room, so that the first thing they get will be the 
full glory of the perfume. Miss Norbrook's nostrils shall 


feast first. Then her eyes shall have the banquet. Then 
we'll sit down to the material food. Promise you won't 
mention this little surprise till | spring it, will you,: old 


man 
“T solemnly promise,”’ said Milholland 
The eager suitor pressed the button and the room became 


instantly a black cave Newman breathed deep of the 
incense and so did Milholland rhen the two men went 
into the drawing-room where the lest vere Waiting 
Fach man gave his arm to his respective allotment 

The little procession walked into the spicy ambush, and 
tood fast, not daring to proceed far into the mysterious and 
iromatic gloom Concluded on Page 30 
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WHAT EDUCATION SHOULD THE FARMER’S BOY RECEIVE? 


UST now the United States is passing 

through the strangest period of its eco- 

nomic existence. There is more unrest 
abroad in the land than there has ever been 
before in ood times in the history of the 
nation. The economie household is upset 
Reports indicate bumper yields in most of 
the crops that go to fill the national larder, and 
yet salaries and wages do not seem to provide 
sufficient income to make ends meet. And 
this is really the cause of the unrest. A man 
with a well-filled stomach and a comfortable 
balance in the bank is never deeply concerned 
about politic al economy or any sort of econ- 
omy. It was a mob of hungry men and 
women that stormed the Bastile, and the cry 
In this country the larder of 
the average household is getting increasingly 
harder to fill and the balance is on the wrong 
side of the household ledger in many thou- 
sands of cases. The average citizen is begin- 
ning to ask why; and a Senate committee, 
under the direction of Senator Lodge, is tak- 
ing testimony at Washington trying to find 
the answer. 

Meanwhile, the Beef Trust, the Cold-Storage 
Trust, the Transportation Trust and the 
grabbers of the natural resources of the coun- 
try are being looked at with suspicion. We 
are told that the farmer is getting too much 
for his foodstuffs; the farmer blames the cold- 
storage people; the cold-storage people blame 
the wholesaler; the wholesaler blames the 
retailer and the retailer blames ail the rest. 
And so the finger of blame points around ina 
circle. The politicians are talking about the 
quantitative theory of money; people are de- 
manding the prosecution of the trusts and the 
railroads; and various other remedies have 
Gifford Pinchot and Doctor Eliot tell us 
that our forests and coal supply will soon be exhausted, 
and the Geological Survey is devising ways to put the 
smoke from factory chimneys to work. James J. Hill has 
come out with a statement that our supply of wheat will be 
inadequate for our needs in a few years, and only recently 
a nation-wide boycott of meat was conducted on the 
theory that to eat less meat would increase the available 
supply and thus automatically bring down the price. 
But, strange to say, meat prices were not seriously or per- 
manently affected by the boycott. And the riddle, “‘ What 
Can We Do About It?”’ is still unsolved. 

An inkling of the best solution that has yet been sug- 
gested was given as a sort of side issue to the late lamented 
meat boycott, when the organization that fathered that 
enterprise declared that housewives should practice more 
economy in the kitchen. And it is equally true that if econ- 
omy in the distribution of foodstuffs could be secured 
through legislation or otherwise, as well as economy in 
their consumption, another big step would be taken 
toward the solution of the riddle. But no solution will be 
complete that does not start with economy in the produc- 
tion of food as well as in its distribution and consumption 
Even if we had in the United States a perfect adjustment 
of the facilities and charges for the distribution of the 
food suppiy, and an ideal condition of economy in its con- 
sumption, the riddle would still remain unsolved. It 
would not be pressing so loudly for solution at this time, 
perhaps, but it would still be present and eventually would 


call as insistently for an answer 


DE 


was for bread 





been suggested 


Less Food for More People 





F' )R the fact refnains that, while the size of our national 
family has been rapidly increasing, the size of our 
national pantry has been actually decreasing. Or, looking 
at the riddle from a world standpoint, the number of persons 
who must gain sustenance from the earth is rapidly increas- 
ng the world over, and the productivity of the earth has 
been increased but slowly. Mankind in the past has 
answered the riddie by simply moving to virgin places, 
taking up new land and there repeating its past experi- 
ences until a crowding has compelled another move 
Within the past century practically the 
the earth that is capable of sustaining human life has been 
explored. And now we are in a position, for the first time 
in history, to make a comprehensive survey of the world 
and the world larder that must sustain life. Hence has 
come the ery of ‘‘Conservation.”’ It is a rather new name 
in this country, but the process is as old as the history of 
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The real riddle is, ‘‘ How can the food sup- 
ply be increased as rapidly as population in- 
And its answer must be the answer 
that is to hold for all time, for free land is fast 
disappearing from the continent and the im- 
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man. It is the old principle of “saving a little for a rainy 
day’’ on a world scale and attended by a few modern 
variations. The problem in America is simply to do what 
Europe started to do before it was known that another 
continent existed in the Western Hemisphere—what 
Europe has been doing ever since with excellent results. 
Only in the United States the problem is more acute now, 
because we know definitely that the moving-on process must 
soon come to a halt the world over and because our pop- 
ulation is increasing so rapidly through immigration. 

A glance at the size of the national family and the stock 
in the national pantry will state the riddle. Between 1880 
and 1900 the population of the United States increased 52 
per cent. During that time the number of meat cattle 
increased only 29.5 per cent; the number of milch cows 
eventually used for food —increased only 35 per cent; the 
number of hogs increased 26 per cent, and the number of 
sheep actually decreased 5 per cent. During those twenty 
years the acreage of corn increased only 33.5 per cent; the 
acreage of wheat increased only 11.8 per cent; the acreage 
of potatoes increased only 41 per cent, and the acreage of 
buckwheat decreased 22.5 per cent. In that period mil- 
lions of acres of public land were taken up; a new empire 
was opened to settlement in the West, and yet the cul- 
tivated area of all the farms in the United States increased 
only 45.5 per cent and the average yield per acre the 
country over actually decreased. According to estimates 
recently made by the Bureau of Statistics, at Washington, 
the ratios were the same for the ten years from 1900 to the 
present year. The population of the United States has 
increased a little over 20 per cent and the increase in the 
acreage of corn, wheat,. oats and potatoes has artually 
fallen behind the increase for the twenty-year pericd from 
1880 to 1900. The estimated number of beef cattle has 
actually been less each year during the past ten years 
than the census number of 1900, with the single exception 
of 1907. The figures for hogs are even more startling. In 
no vear since 1900 has the estimated number of hogs 
equaled the census number of that year. And up until 
1906, since when they have declined somewhat, the exports 
of beef and hogs increased enormously since 1900. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wilson called attention to this startling 
condition of the national larder in his last annual report. 
He said: “Since 1900, cattle have probably hardly 
increased absolutely while population has gained 20 per 
cent. It is apparent that: there has been a tendency of 
animals and crops of the farms to increase in value per unit 
at a faster rate than all commodities have increased. In 
wholesale trade, farm products exceed all other classes of 
commodities in relative increase in price since 1896.’ 


migrants of the past ten years are of the class 
of men who go to the cities and not to the 
farms. Thousands of Americans have left the 
West for Canada and there taken up virgin 
soil, but the supply of that land is fast beeom- 
ing exhausted. The moving-on process has 
come to the point where it must stop, and a 
basic answer, not a putting off, must be given 
to the riddle. Americans have been trying in 
a desultory way to meet the problem ever since 
1862, when Congress passed the Homestead 
Law and established the Department of Agri- 
culture and the state colleges of agriculture 
It was the aim of the Government to parcel 
out the land to homemakers; to give them 
some sort of training through the state agri- 
cultural colleges and to place the experience of 
trained investigators in their hands through 
the Department of Agriculture. And had it 
not been for the Homestead Law, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the state colleges, the 
United States would undoubtedly face a prob- 
lem much more grave than it now faces. But 
the fact remains that everything done by 
Uncle Sam has not made the increase in pro- 
duction equal to the increase in population 
American farmers have been waking up dur- 
ing the past five years, but this awakening 
has come especially in the production of fruits 
and berries, and methods of packing, distrib- 
uting and selling farm products. The staple 
crops have been crowded out of the richest 
lands on to the poorer areas to make way for 
fruits, dairy products and other foodstuffs 
demanded by a luxury-loving people, and seemingly the 
staple crops have decreased in yield per acre. And the 
farmers of the United States have been concerned with 
the question of how much money they were going to get for 
their crops rather than the question of how much they 
were going to get from their soil. The American farmer 
is still learning economy in the most wasteful school—the 
school of his own experience. 





What the Average Boy Learns 


HE answer to any question affecting the occupations 

of men and how they carry on those occupations can be 
found only by answering the question, ‘‘ What happens 
to the boys?” What has happened to the boys in the 
United States during the past forty years, and what is 
happening every day right now? 
through the primary and the secondary —or grammar 
He is taught the Three R’s, a little history, 
English, and maybe some elementary physics and chem- 
istry, but all this is not applied to anything he will do 
when he leaves his books. He is taught that school is for 
the purpose of giving him a “‘finish.’’ It is for the purpose 
of disseminating ‘‘culture.’’ Education has not yet got 
entirely away from the aristocracy imparted to it through 
the older church-governed schools—the aristocracy of 
education for the few in the so-called higher walks of life 
After our average boy gets through the grammar school, if 
not before, he stops school altogether at or before the age 
of fourteen. He goes on to the farm, into the shop or to the 
office. The exceptional boy — five out of every hundred 
goes through the high school. There he finds the same 
aristocracy of education. He gets some Latin, Greek, more 
history and some more pure mathematics. His education 
here is al! a training for the college, and if he is a little 
more exceptional —one or two in a hundred~—he goes to 
college and studies to become an engineer, a doctor, a 
lawyer, a minister or a writer. 

But it is the average boy with whom we are concerned 
one of the ninety-five out of every hundred —and he leaves 
school even before he has ‘finished the secondary school 
Not more than five per cent of the pupils who enter the 
primary grades in the United States ever go through high 
school. The boy who becomes a farmer goes right from 
his schoolbooks to the serious work of his life. School 
has meant to him a little general knowledge; education 
has meant the getting of culture. But he has obtained 
nothing in his school that will specifically fit him for the 
work he isto do. The boy of the farm goes direct from his 

Continued on Page 31) 


The average boy goes 


schools. 






















































vi 
S THE slant-eyed leader 
came toward Tom's bunk 
the four other Slavs rose 
from their seats. Tom sprang to his feet. In the 
instant that he sprang his nostrils caught the smell 
of iodoform, a common odor in the camp, where some 
one was always hurt; and afterward, whenever the 
smell came to him, it brought a picture. It was as 
though his eyes at this time took a photograph which 
this particular touch upon his senses invariably repro- 
duced, a photograph in poise: Five men—one man 
ahead, four men a pace behind. The five were bare- 
headed, in their shirt-sleeves, their shirts open on 
their chests. The leader was stooping slightly for- 
ward in the act of stepping. His thin shirt fluttered 
with an indrawn breath, and as the chest rose be- 
hind it the heavy mat of hair thrust beyond the 
parted cloth; then it fell away again. His arms hung 
ahead of his short, thick body to a little beyond his 
bowed knees, slightly bent. The knotted fists were 
clenched. The slanting eyes glittered, and the lips 
twisted away before the crooked, yellow teeth. He 
was a warped man with arms too longand a forehead 
like an animal's 

The four men behind were half-crouching like their 
leader, their arms hanging down by their knees. 
One of them, a black-haired man whose frame was 
slightest, was a little to one side. Tom remembered 
afterward that, of all, his attitude was least eager, 
most sure. The incandescent lamp by the stove was 
swinging slowly, shifting shadows and high lights 
upon them. Their faces caught the high lights and 
stood out big-boned beneath the gleaming eyes. Then 
the shadow obscured them and the long arms showed, 
hanging low, crooked 

Tom stood erect; his head and shoulders loomed 
above the upper bunk beside him. His head was 
bare and his thick brown hair was in some disorder 
of half-curls. His coat hung loose; he was fumbling 
with one hand at the lower button. His eyes were 
almost half-closed, and they were steady; the shifting 
light played upon them, glinting from them as from 
metal. Thus they stood, the one man and the five, 
ten feet between them. 

The instant passed; the Slav leader swung his foot 
and bent forward into a quickened stride, a half- 
leap. Tom caught the button of his coat to place. 

At once his arms flew up, fists forward, elbows out 

from his sides. He sprang across the interval be- 

tween him and the slant-eyed leader. It was sudden, 
without warning of attitude, from erectness of posture 
to half-double; from stillness to a leap. It was an instan- 
taneous change. He charged, and the advantage of offen- 
sive passed tohim. He spanned the ten feet in two strides. 

As Tom sprang the Slav realized the change. Instinct- 
ively he faltered, a brief hesitation. His body straightened 
and his two fists rose toward his head. It was a posture 
almost of defense. And while he was in the act of taking 
it Tom was upon him. 

Tom’s fist shot forward while the Slav was collecting 
himself for deliverance of a blow. It struck fairly upon the 
snarling mouth. The man left his feet, his body hurtled 
through the air, and he crashed upon the floor. 

Like their leader, the four Slavs had faltered as Tom 
sprang. And for an instant they, too, had stood half- 
irresolutely. As he struck they had recovered, and the 
blow had hardly been delivered before three of them 
sprang upon him. They caught him with his arms still 
extended from his body. One grasped him round the 
waist; Tom shook him off and the man fell, still gripping 
his legs. The two others flew at his throat. One of them 
struck wildly out as he came, the other ran in, head down, 
his fingers clutching desperately. Tom wrestled, trying 
to tear them away. The leader was struggling to rise from 
the floor now; his breath sobbed in his open mouth. The 
black-haired man stood apart, half-crouching, watching. 

Then there began a struggle that shook the building. 
The two Slavs clung to Tom and their feet swung clear 
from the bunkhouse floor as he tried to toss them from 
him. The warped fingers of one were twisting at his 
throat; the other hung to his right arm, snarling in the 
effort to climb inward. Tom shook his shoulders like a 
huge bull and raised his arm to fling its incubus away. 
As he did so the man at his legs tugged with all the strength 
that was in him and Tom tottered, almost falling. Recover- 
ing his balance he freed one foot from the embrace, then 
swung it back and kicked with all his force. The booted 
sole struck full on the Slav’s jaw; he fell back limp 

Unhampered now, Tom sprang backward and swept his 
arms apart. The two struggling men went back with 
them. He brought his arms together with the two men in 
them and one of them dropped heavily at his feet. The 








Half a Dozen of the Drill-Runners Entered 


leader, who had risen, watched it, then sprang at Tom's 
waist, head forward Before the momentum of this 
charge Tom went down, carrying with him this new assail- 
ant and the man who still hung to his throat. The three 
crashed among the benches by the stove. They rolled 
over, a struggling heap, carrying two of the benches with 
them, and suddenly Tom felt the thick fingers slipping 
from his throat. He broke from the embrace of the arm 
around his waist and started to rise. As he was gaining 
his feet he saw the two Slavs crawl away from him 
They ran toward the bunkhouse door. Then he saw the 
black-haired man coming toward him 

The black-haired Slav was coming slowly, stooping 
forward; his right arm was outstretched almost full length 
Something gleamed in the hand, something metallic 
From it came a long, red spit of fire. There was a loud 
crash and then the smell of burning powder. Smoke rose 
in a thick cloud. In the instant Tom realized that he had 
seen the weapon and that the shot had missed. Beside 
him lay one of the overturned benches, upended acro 
another. He bent down swiftly, seized the bench in both 
hands, and, raising it over his head, hurled it at the dim 
shape in the midst of the smoke cloud 

The bench hurtied through the w reathing smoke, and 
as the wreaths parted, ‘eddying round it, Tom saw the 
black-haired man stoop and let it pass. Then the Slay 
straightened and his arm thrust forward again in deadly 
motion like a striking snake The revolver barrel gleamed 
swinging in a half-cirecle; it became fixed and the warped 
finger crooked around the trigger. Tom felt a mighty 
blow upon his chest. He knew that he was falling with the 
roar of the report in his ears 





vu 

HE Old Man and Jack Tarpy, the walker, were stand 

ing on D quarters’ steps, discussing Tarpy's one 
failing. The Old Man was talking. ‘I'll have ye knov 
said he, ‘‘that what drinkin’s done I'll do. Down 
Leavenwort’ there is a priest; and there we go, ye and m¢ 
and ye'll take the pledge. That's 

They both stiffened ‘“Where was that?” cried the 
walker. ‘‘In the bunkhouses! tyan shouted 1’| 
twist the head from the ruffian did ut! 
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A Story of the Hard-Rock Men rad ap te tk The on 


Ml } il id W } 
‘ , . ht he kept } 
I I The walker panted 

! hee i} 1 st came t 

! t I tr ‘ 

B quarter Tarp } ed. Ryan barked ar 
math over his should nd increased } tride. He 
reached the bunkhouse steps, leaped to théir top and 
without wasting time to turn the knob, burst in the 
door 

The room was hazed moke In the fog dim 
figures moved, bent ‘ Ryan rushed toward the 
thickest of the hangir reaths, where he made out 
something in a hudd n the floor A man brushed 
by him, gliding toward the door; Ryan caught the 
gleam of a pistol barrel Stop him, Jack! he 


shouted, and 
Slav by the throat and right wrist, twisting the arm 


larpy, entering, seized the black-haired 


until he heard it crack. The weapon dropped heavily 
on the board ‘Not so fast,’ he grunted, and hurled 
the man from him among the benches. ‘We'll see 
what's here first He stooped and pi ked up the 
revolver. ‘‘ Now,” he called tand fast! He cir- 
cled the room with it muzzle and be gan collecting 


the five Slavs in a group, as a highwayman lines up his 


ging Tom toward a bunk ‘What's 
thi he demanded. The door swung open as he 
was asking the question, and half a dozen of the 
drill-runners who had been drawn to the place by 
the noise of the shots entered. Tarpy called to 
them. ‘Here, Jerry,”’ he ordered, ‘‘ you an’ Gunner 
come an’ lend ahand. Get these five into the corner 
there an’ hold them The drill-runners crowded 
round the Slavs, growling at them like savage dog 


and Tarpy ran to Ryan, who was bending over Tom 


**Hell’s fire!” he said. ‘It is that big mick.’ 

“The man is shot,”’ said Ryan, ‘in the front of 
him He pointed to a round hole in the breast of 
Tom's heavy coat At the same moment Tom 
opened his eyes and struggled. “ Aisy,’’ panted 
Ryan—‘“Aisy. We'll not hurt ye.” Tom stared at 


him with wide eyes and relaxed I'm all right, sor 
he said quietly 
“Rip them clothes from him,” said Ryan. ‘ Here 
he ip me ‘ he two of them tore off the heavy coat 
then a cardigan jacket and woolen shirt As the last 
garment came over Tom's head something hit the floor 


dully. Ryan bent and picked up a flat disk of lead 
he bullet!” he cried, and looked at it curiously. Ton 
rose to his feet and shook himself. On the white expanss 


of his chest a blue mark showed, tinged with red 
What are y annyhow cried Tarpy 





Two or three drill-runners, crowding close behind him 
muttered oaths of wonder Right again’ the breast of 
him,’” muttered one He's iron-chisted.” 

[ron-chisted nawthin growled Ryan. “’Tis thé 
clothes of him done ut. Wool cloth stops a ball better than 
steel, sometime hat cardigan done u 

**Good Irish wool!’’ cried another, and there was a 
laugh 

Ryan whirled on them, blustering Shut up!” h 
ordered (ret oul i here ! (iver I the ¢ rner where 
Jerry and the Gunner had superintended the gathering of 
the battered Sla now came iviv muttering Ryan 
heard them and looked around rake them over to D 
quarters to yer office, Jack 1 | ind kape them 

Wher t l 1 away he 
to Tom N is this about 
I hat ! | ipp i Hi i ind 
h } re, t i hurt; and 
head, tor ail its ri rY I W tne tor i 
lone the Old Man ed the itside b and tl 
4 te ad T int t t id ira } ed the 
ent LD p i Dutel 
| na I nt rew 
i 1 iA 1 i I ‘ ‘ at mor 
it | He \ i,”’ he said 

n ) intil ) 
I lle t H i he men who 
had come ! from all } } p and en fre 

n, drawn | } | A it tl 
tormed out the roor On th teps he met the 
heading foreman and gave him a dr ! iown for allow 
ing trouble to foment in his bunkhous« He found Tary 

LD quarters, glowering over the pr 

Get them scum down to the train he ordered 

lake a dozen men to see that they get thers ind tell 


them never to set fut here again or I'll have them hanged 
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And say, Jack,’’ he added in a lower tone, ‘‘ that lad licked 
the five of them single-handed. I'd give me mont’s wages 
to ‘av’ seen ut.”” The walker grinned. 

“Did ye see the body of him?” he asked. 

‘He's big as a skinned horse,” said Ryan. ‘‘And he 
has the nerve behind ut. Ye shud have him inside, helpin’ 
ona machine; he’s too 
good to waste on a 
muck pile.’’ He turned 
about to go, thjen 
stopped and ijaughed. 
“T remember him 
now,” he said. ‘He 
is the lad that wore the 
Tipperary hat.” 

When the car-tender 
had helped Tom wash 
and dress his slight 
wound at the sink, 
and they had—with 
the help of voluble ex- 
planations from the 
men who crowded 
round—made up their 
minds how the cloth 
had checked the small- 
caliber bullet’s prog- 
ress, Tom shook his 
head at half a dozen 
proffers of whisky and 
went tohis bunk. He 
sat down on the edge; 
the car-tender stcod 
beside him. 

“ Ye're sick a bit? 
the latter asked 

Tom shook his head. ‘I think I'll lave,” he said slowly 

The car-tender stared at him. ‘Did ye hear phwat 
the Ould Man said?” demanded Tom. The car-tender 
laughed. ‘‘Oh, Gunnysack,”’ said he. ‘That is his way. 
’Tis when he likes ye best he hands ye a lick wit’ the rough 
edge of his tengue. Don't mind him.” 

The heading boss came from his office and wanted to 
hear the story. The crowd who had followed the Slavs 
and their escort to the depot began to filter in during the 
recital. They jammed round, listening. Jerry Morley 
and the Gunner were there, and Kennedy, the Dynamiter, 
with his hard face seamed with lines of violence. 

‘Wan man against the five,”’ said the little Gunner, 
squinting round at the circle which pressed behind him. 
“That was fightin’, b’ys.” 

They growled their admiration and swore. Then they 
gathered in knots, discussing the shooting and the Slavs. 
Some of the Coeur d’Aleners began to advocate driving 
the Polish element out of camp—lynching one or two for 
luck. The heading boss heard the talk. He went to the 
door and placed his back against it. 

“Now,” he ordered,‘ get to yer bunks! And them that 
does not belong here get out. There'll be no more trouble 
in this place He stopped one or two of his own drill- 
runners trying to leave. *‘No downtown goes tonight,” 
said he. “If ye try ut I'll send for the Old Man.”’ They 
grumbled at first, and some of the Coeur d’Aleners began 
talking loudly of their rights. This got on the nerves of 
Jerry Morley and a few of the older hard-rock men. 
“Who are you,” they demanded, ‘‘to be tryin’ to run 
this camp? Wait till ye’re warm in yer job first.”’ 

When the janitor was turning out the lights the heading 
boss returned to Tom's bunk. ‘Are ye goin’ to work in 
the marnin'?"’ he asked. Tom nodded. ‘I’m all right,” 
he said 

**Come inside,” said the heading boss. ‘I'll put ye to 
helpin’; we're short av men.”’ 

Jerry Morley and the Gunner heard it as they were 
passing by. ‘‘Give him to me,” said the latter. ‘“ My 
helper’s drunk, and I shud be able to larn this wan 
somethin’.”’ 

“Ye’re in luck,” said the car-tender when they had gone. 
**The Gunner is the best runner on the job.” 

In his cottage on the hill the Old Man told the story 
to his wife They were in the lace-curtained little parlor, 
a reom resplendent with a Brussels carpet, velvet- 
upholstered furniture and oleograph pictures. Mrs. Ryan 
listened to it, and Nora, harkening in the doorway, 
recognized from her father’s description the uncouth 
Irishman in the queer high hat, whose angry eyes had 
affronted her at the depot. In Ryan's tale of one man 
against five—the one in peril of his life there was some- 
thing that made her catch her breath 


The Doctor 


vill 

A A QUARTER before eight the next morning the 

shift gathered on the blacksmith-shop platform by 
the tunnel portal. The heading boss looked them over 
thoughtfully and felt good-natured as he realized that the 
majority of them were there. They crowded the platform, 
big-framed men in black oilskins, black squam hats and 
rubber boots. Behind them the blacksmith pulled his 








bellows, and the red light of his forge flared out through 
the wide doors on their rough faces. In front of them, 
across the narrow-gauge track, the power-house hummed 
droningly and the big dynamos spat blue glares through 
the many-paned windows. It spread over them weirdly 
In these flickering lights they stood, somber-garmented, 
gigantic. Hard by, the tunnel’s black 
mouth yawned. 

Most of them were muckers, heavy- 
footed, heavy-faced. Standing apart 
from this somber majority the drill- 
runners gathered by the shop door. 
In stature they were the largest of the 
crowd; their faces were alight with 
recklessness. As they talked some of 
them puffed at short-stemmed brier 
pipes; others bit deeply into plugs of 
black tobacco and spat wantonly. 
Their laughter boomed. At intervals 
one raised his head to curse and the 
oath hurtled from his lips like a mis- 
sile. They talked apart from thecrowd 
like aristocracy. Only their helpers 
mingled with them. They jested 
roughly. 

The muck train emerged from the 
mountain and stopped for the unload- 
ing of dull steel. A nipper-boy threw 
the muddy drills to the platform. The 
short lengths clanged on the planks. 
He busied himself with the longer 
pieces and began raising a fourteen- 
foot drill slowly in his hands, upending 
it. Theuppermost tip touched the trol- 
ley wire, and the heavy current struck 
him like a giant’s fist. He fell back, 
clear of the car, upon the platform. The drill-runners 
roared laughter. They slapped their heavy thighs and 
clapped one another’s backs in terrific mirth. The boy 
picked himself up slowly and rubbed his body thought- 
fully with his hands. Then he limped back to his work, 
cursing them over his shoulder. 

Four of the Coeur d’Aleners were in the group of drill- 
runners. They hung together, their macelike chuck- 
wrenches in their hands, talking loudly, more wantorly 
than any of the others. The Dynamiter was one of them. 
In his black oilskins Kennedy loomed big; beneath his 
squam hat his seamed face showed with the perpetual 
frown between the bleared gray eyes. Jerry Morley 
and the Gunner stood near him. At the Gunner's heels 
walked Tom, bigger than any of those about save Kennedy. 
He was listening eagerly to the talk, looking at the faces; 
and with the instinctive reaching out for first impressions 
which a man does amid new surroundings he noted that 
the Coeur d’Aleners showed savage among these reckless 
men, almost sinister. 

The Gunner gave him a long-handled monkey-wrench. 
**Hang on to this,” he ordered. ‘* And don’t let annywan 
get ut from ye when ye’re not lookin’.”’ 

“Got a new helper, Gunner?” It was Kennedy. 
Looking into the bleared eyes Tom saw the scowl between 
them deepen as the Dynamiter tried to smile. ‘‘ Were 
ye lookin’ fer the greenest ye could get?” he continued. 
The Gunner ignored him. Already rivalry had arisen 
between the older runners of Snowslide, the men of the 
publie works, and these newcomers from the mines who 
had showed at once ability to handle the rock and prone- 
ness toward making trouble. He turned to Tom. ‘‘Come 
wit’ me,” he said. “I want to show ye somethin’.” 

In the machine shop the little 
man took a burley drill sent out for 
repairs and bent over it. ‘‘ This,” 
he said, “is a slugger, what we use 
in the heading.’’ He pointed out 
the different parts and named 
them; he made Tom repeat every 
name after him. ‘*‘ Now, mind,” he 
ordered, “‘what I’ve showed ye. 
Some day we'll come here and I'll 
show ye the innards of her.” 

Outside, the shift boss was order- 
ing them aboard the train. ‘ Ye’re 
green, lad,” said the Gunner, squint- 
ing upward into Tom’s face as they 
went to join the others, ‘‘but ye'll 
larn. Pay no heed to them about 
ye, but listen to what I tell ye.” 

They climbed into a car, and as 
the train lurched forward Big Jerry 
bent toward Tom. His voice 
boomed above the roaring of the 
car wheels. He jerked his thumb 
toward the Gunner. ‘‘ Mind what 
that little divil tells ye,” he cried. | 
‘* He’s the best runner on the work.”’ 
Abruptly, so that it obliterated him 
in the midst of the gesture, the tun- 
nel’s blackness closed around them. 
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They were in complete darkness, roaring through a 
damp cavern whose walls gave back hollow echoings, 
whose air swept by them, touching their cheeks, dank like 
the air of a cellar. Drops from the roof fell upon them 
When they had ridden thus for a few moments Tom saw 
points of light ahead. An incandescent glowed from the 
roof, then others; and he watched the plumb-posts on the 
side of the tunnel, a swift procession of shadowed columns 
passing endlessly toward the portal. The train stopped 
with a jerk, and they climbed out. 

They were in front of a huge framework of heavy 
timbers. From the top of this and from beneath it a 
crowd of men came toward them, the shift whose places 
they were to take. They jostled by; their faces were 
black with oil and muck; their oilskins gleamed in the 
lamplight. One of them called to the Gunner; and while 
the two stood talking the others went on, leaving Tom 
listening. There was an interval of heavy silence, then 
from ahead came a series of thunderous sounds which 
swelled and blended in a reverberating chorus. The attack 
on the mountain had been resumed; the drills were at 
their work. 

The Gunner finished his conference with the drill-runner 
whose machine he was to take and beckoned Tom to 
follow him. They climbed by a ladder to the top of the 
timbered platform. It was half-way between the floor 
and the roof of the tunnel. The Gunner placed his mouth 
near Tom’s ear. ‘‘ This,’”’ he shouted, and the words came 
faint, diminished by the noises about them, “is the 
jumbo.” 

Tom looked around. Ahead of them a ledge of rock 
rose from the floor of the tunnel to the same level as that 
on which they stood. From the jumbo to the top of this 
ledge stretched a heavy gangplank; it was now crowded 
with a line of men wheeling muck in barrows. As these 
men gained the jumbo they dumped the rock through 
chutes into cars that stood beneath. The Gunner pointed 
to the ledge. At its foot muckers toiled; on its summit 
six tripod drills, swaying and trembling as their steel beat 
in the rock beneath them, united their iron voices in 
terrific volley, like a battery of rapid-fire guns. On each 
tripod stood a black-clad runner, his right hand on the 
crank, his left hand on the valve key. Beneath, among the 
tripods’ legs, the helpers bent their backs in toil. The 
Gunner turned his face upward as though to impart a 
secret. ‘‘The bench,” he shouted. 

Ahead of the bench the place stretched fifty feet. The 
timbers ceased a little way beyond the jumbo, and this 
end of the tunnel was a cavern, rock-walled, rock-roofed. 
On the roof, hung on its projections and by wooden pegs, 
a string of incandescent lamps gave yellow light. Beneath 
them now the line of wheelbarrows was passing toward 
the heading. They stopped at a heap of broken rock that 
rose to within a few feet of the ceiling and shut out view of 
all beyond. From behind it came a mighty roar, deep, 
pulsating. It rose above the noises of the bench machines 
and overwhelmed them. It made the air shudder; the very 
rock seemed to shake before it. It was the beat of the slug- 
gers upon the heading’s breast. To this place the Gunner 
hastened, Tom behind him. 

Passing between the drills on the summit of the bench 
Tom saw the nearest runner on his rocking tripod, wreathed 
with a mist of spent air from the exhaust, his huge body 
shaking with the jarring of the iron beneath him. The 
machine was running unevenly, bucking like a fractious 
horse. The man’s face was placid, absorbed as though 
he were listening to the noises. 

A helper hurried by, dragging a wirebound air-hose. 
The coils caught on a rock; the man’s mouth opened and 
his lips writhed, shaping curses; the 
cords of his neck swelled before the 
vocal effort. The oaths died sound- 
less as they left his teeth 

The line of muckers was passing 
down the gangway again with their 
laden barrows. Always the crowd 
of laborers was sweating at the foot 
of the bench, shoveling away its 
brokenrock. Everywhere men were 
crowding motion into small space 
and steel was smiting stone. Above 
it all came that deep thunder from 
behind the rock heap, forty feet away. 

They reached the 
place. At the base of 
the muck heap men 
toiled with short- 
handled shovels; over 
its summit black air- 
hose wound like snakes. 
From behind it came 
the sluggers’ pulsing 
roar. They clambered to 
the top. 

Ten feet ahead of them 
Q q the tunnel ended. The 

interval was a narrow 
chamber, rock-floored, 
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rock-roofed; on three sides walls of rock, on the fourth the 
muck heap. In this small space four iron columns stood 
side by side; on each column were two great air-drills. 
They were horizontal like cannon, eight thundering engines 
bombarding the heading’s breast —the sluggers. 

The columns were four feet apart; between the upper 
and lower machines were three-foot intervals. They 
jammed the narrow space. In short, swift strokes the 
drills plunged forward and receded, ceaselessly, always 
turning. The air-valves spat cold, gray fog. It hung 
in a thick cloud. In the mist Tom saw the helpers bend 
and crouch among the whirling chucks that touched their 
fluttering garments, while the muck spouted on them from 
the driven holes and the valves spat black oil and ice 
fragments into their sweating faces. And he saw the 
runners, one at each slugger’s crank, his face intent as 
though he were listening to catch the harmonies of the 
titanic iron chorus, his eyes set forward like the eyes ofa 
gunner directing a rapid-fire cannon. On the low roof 
among the column-tops a cluster of incandescent lamps 
glowed through the fog, casting shadows and high lights. 

Crouching on the top of the muck pile Tom felt the 
touch of the Gunner's elbow and saw the little man upraise 
his puckered face. He bent his head: ‘* Phwat 
I want I sign fer wit’ me hands. Watch 


“What's wrong wit’ Kennedy Tom asked the car- 
tender when they returned to the bunkhouse that night 

**He knows the Gunner an’ Big Jerry has no time fer 
him an’ his gang,” said the car-tender. ‘ Like as not ut’s 
made him sore at ye.” 

1x 
“s E’RE gettin’ tough,”’ the car-tender said one evening 
a few weeks later. Tom grinned; he rather liked 
the accusation. He was working on “graveyard’’ now 
the shift that goes on at midnight and does not come out 
until morning, and he had fallen into the habit of loafing 
for an hour or two in the white sunlight before he went to 
sleep, often walking down on the dump to talk with his 
broadfaced friend. He had done so this morning, and 
while they talked he had bitten into a plug of black 
tobacco, provoking the remark. 

He had learned the habit from the men about him 
eagerly as he had learned many other things. For they 
were to him ideals, these hardfaced men who toiled reck- 
lessly where the sluggers thundered in the forefront of the 
advance against the mountain. Every day, as they went 
to work, he stood near their little circle on the blacksmith 
shop platform and listened to their talk; and in the hours 
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timbers they went on ahead and dared the shaking roof to 
crash down upon them. The drill-runners drove their 
machines to finish each round of holes as soon as possible 
racing to see who should get done first. The space between 
the muck pile and the heading’s breast teemed with mul! 
tiplied and heavy excitements; in it the simplest task wa 
pregnant with possibilities of danger; performance of 
ordinary duties demanded absence of all reflection 

In this place Tom learned to worm hi way between the 
plunging chucks with the frozen breath of the exhaust 
coughing against his cheeks, and he liked it He liked the 
chaos of sound that shook the rock about him He 
handled steel and saw it crush the granite. And when they 
shot he carried giant powder to Big Jerry and the Gunner 
and helped them whittle it for the insertion of exploders 
After the shot had pulled he was always at the Gunner's 
heels, among the first to enter the heading reeking now 
with nitro gases that made the blood pound madly threugh 
his veins 
Watching the 
men about him and listening to the Gunner's counselings 
he came to know the sounds that rang true and the sounds 


that spelled trouble; to know by the crank's feeling what 


Gradually he was acquiring knowledge 


was going on in the hidden depths of the 


granite that his plunging steel was biting 








there, now.”’ 

Following the gesture Tom saw Big Jerry 
at the crank of an inside machine move his 
free hand as though he were pulling a lever. 
Immediately the helper handed him a chuck- 
wrench. Tomnodded comprehendingly. The 
Gunner brought his right hand before Tom’s 
face and twirled his fingers as though he were 
turningascrew. ‘ Monkey-wrench!” hecried. 

They descended into the shuddering cham- 
ber. The Gunner took the crank of the 
machine that hung beneath Big Jerry’s. On 
the next column to the right Tom saw the 
Dynamiter frowning ahead into the reek of 
fog and spatter of wet muck, his reckless face 
stern as though he were in the thick of a 
battle. The Gunner whirled his crank until 
the drill sank tothe bottom of the hole, whirled 
it back a few strokes and twisted the valve 
key. The iron engine shook and the piston 
plunged slowly. The little man moved the 
valve key again and the piston slid more 
swiftly. He jerked it wide open and his slug- 
ger joined its thunder with the salvos of the 
others. He crouched, bent-backed, his legs 
half-doubled. Three feet above him Big 
Jerry’s air-drill trembled with its efforts. 
Twisting his head he listened to the medley 
of crashing noises, picking from among them 
those of his machine, segregating these to see 
that each rang true. 

Tom knelt at the Gunner’s back. Astorm 
of sound waves beat upon his ears. Men 
touched him, leaping to heavy toil; a few feet 
from him they were beating steel on steel. 
He was in the center of a tempest of striv- 
ings, in the vortex of a maelstrom of tre- 
mendous effort. He half shrank. 

Gradually the feeling went from him. The 
sounds ceased to oppress. He began to dis- 
tinguish some of their components and to see 
purpose in the swift movements about him. 
As this came he began to desire to move him- 
self, to take some part in this reckless labor. 

The Gunner twitched his air valve shut and 
crawled in beside his machine. Tom watched 
him as he freed the run-out steel and substi- 
tuted a new one; then, at the little man’s 
sign, threw the old drill back over the muck 
heap. After that he was idle again, occasion- 











With the knowledge was coming greater 
daring. The race on his shift wasa grim one 
rhe Coeur d'Aleners and the hard-reck men 
made up equal proportions of the men in the 
heading: each element had one side of the 
chamber. Every day they toiled desperately 
to see which side should finish first Big 
Jerry and the Gunner were by far the ablest 
runners on their side. Kennedy was the most 
skillful of his men. Thus thrown into the 
thick of the striving for prestige Tom became 
imbued with the spirit of the place, a spirit 
which demands lack of any recking 
And so he grew rather to seek than avoid 
danger. His mind was always on the tunnel 
on rock and steel and rending dynamite, until, 
learning them better, it had got something 
of their hardness and violence Now he 
swaggered slowly as he walked; he looked 
men boldly in the eyes 
Another month passed and they went on 
afternoon shift He had his mornings to 
himself. But he did not spend so much time 
as he had planned with the car-tender He 
had found new friends. Big Jerry and the 
Gunner were closest of these With these 
two he sometimes visited the town, the row 
of flimsy board buildings whose flamboyant 
signs were always fluttering in the wind. He 
drank across the unpainted bars and watched 
the others drinking, no longer wondering at 
what he saw, looking at it with steady eyes 
Payday night he was on his way to the 
dance-hall when he met the car-tender, who 
looked at him curiously and repeated his 
comment of a few weeks before. ‘“ Ye'’re get- 
tin’ tough he said di passionately 
Sure I am iid Tom 
They tell me said the car-tender, “ ve 
rowed wit’ Big Kennedy in the headin’ to- 
day an’ told the b to go to hell when he 
i pped ve 
Twas Kennedy told him that said Tom 
not me. And ‘twas no row. He'd tuk me 
chuck-wrench, and whin I rot ut back he 
wanted throuble.”’ 
iid the car-tender 
Humph! Anny wan wud think ye had a 
machine av yer own 
said Tom “The bos five 


Y ourchuck-wrer 





So I have 





ally doing some slight service, during the 
long intervals watching and listening. 

When they were on the ten-foot steel the Gunner bade 
him take the crank. He did so and he felt all the forces 
trembling beneath his hand, and he twirled it forward 
or checked its advance as the Gunner told him. Before 
he had done he had got some idea of the feeling that tells 
how fast to feed the drill. Later in the day he crawled 
between the working machines and extricated steel. He 
was fascinated by the heavy excitements now; he had 
forgotten that there was any danger. 

In the afternoon they finished the round and he helped 
the Gunner tear down the machine. He watched the other 
runners and their helpers loading their sluggers into 
wheelbarrows or bearing them laboriously away, one man 
at the crank, the other at the chuck. When theirs was 
ready he signed the Gunner to stand off, and he took the 
mass of iron on his shoulder. He strode down the narrow 
gangway to the jumbo, erect, moving easily. Men stared 
at himas he passed. ‘‘ Strong as a mule,”’ Big Jerry shouted 
when he returned to the heading. The others laughed, 
save Kennedy, whose lip ends drooped downward in 
something like a sneer. 


He Seized the Bench in Both Hands 


of leisure he often hung around the bunkhouse stove 
harkening to them while they “drove tunnel,” absorbing 
their stories of toil and death and wild debauch. The 
desire to learn, instinctive within him, born of the larger 
instincts that made him hungry to be of the men and of 
the place, reached out, these days, to seize new things. 
He metamorphosed rapidly. 

The manner of his speaking was first to change. The 
tongue of the men of Snowslide was of mongrel origin, for 
the most part Irish-American. It was rich in oaths; 
slang born of the work lent it vigor. Fundamentally it 
was a language of terse expression. Tom acquired it 
quickly; he picked up its idioms, its oaths. He learned 
to swear and his voice took on depth 

Gradually his bearing was changing with his speech 
The eagerness born of newness was leaving him, to be 
replaced by recklessness. The work was the biggest factor 
in this change. The tunnel was a place of huge, rapid 
action. They drove the hole into the mountain with utter 
lack of deliberation, working swiftly for progress. Where 


the most eager miners would have stopped to wait for 


me wan toda\ Come on, we'll have a drink 
on the strength av ut 
The car-tender grinned. ‘I said ve was gettin’ tough,” 


he reiterated om swagvered slowly beside him down the 





dump When they reached the tirst saloon he slapped 


money on the bar-top and called Big Jerry and the Gun- 











ner to jomn him They clapped him on the back and swore 
at his good luck. They told him he could run a machine 
with any of them. They bade him drink with them. It 
was an hour later when the car-ter der got him to leave 
Tis not the dhrink,’’ Tom remonstrated I want to 
see thot Dynamiter, K nnedy He's been sayin he is the 
betther man av u 
‘Never mind Kenned said the car-tender. ‘ Leave 
that be fer the headi: He may show ye things there et 
Come wit’ me now; I want to go to the post-otli 
xX 
Bas ar ox Doctor” was a tall man, dark-eyed, with a good 
gure and rather handsome face The face Vas 
marked | a bottled nose This distinguishing feature 
had been slowly and carefully de eloped by its owne r, 


Continued on Page 44 
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The Cost of Living in Europe 


By ROBERT SHACKLETON 


N INCREASING migration from England, startling 
to the English, has again begun. Every steamship 
carries large numbers of Englishmen bound for 

points in the United States or Canada. And this migra- 
tion has come about through the higher cost of living in 
that country and the failure of earnings to keep pace with 
that cost. 

The same conditions of cost of living confront the 
French and the Germans, but those nations are more suc- 
cessful in thriftiness than are their cross-Channel neigh- 
bors, and their land tenure and system of land ownership 
are vastly better. For the one million of landowners in 
Great Britain and Ireland there are over five million and 
a half in France and well over five million in Germany 

Never was there a greater delusion than that the cost of 
living in Europe is in any material degree less than that in 
ourown country. It used to be low in America, and it used 
to be low in Europe. It has gone up and is still going up in 
America, and it has accordingly gone up and is still going 
up in Europe. 

To live abroad in the same manner as at home, with the 
same degree of comfort and the same regard for appear- 
ances; to eat the same kind of food as at home or food 
equally good; to feel free to go to the theaters and occupy 
the best seats; to go to good restaurants and order with 
New York or Chicago freedom, means that fully as much 
money must be spent as at home and probably somewhat 
more--for Americans cannot economize over there as suc- 
cessfully as do the Europeans themselves 

To travel abroad, also, costs fully as much as to travel 
in the United States, if one travels as weil and lives as well 
on the journey. Goto London or Paris on business, just as 
you would go to Chicago or New York, and you-will find 
no material differences between the two sides of the 
Atlantic. One lives abroad cheaply or travels abroad 
cheaply only by the ceaseless observance of economies 
and deprivations. It is only on romantic pilgrimages and 
sentimental journeys that the facts are overlooked. 





High London Prices for Low-Grade Food 





Yemen i ic in Europe: there is a glamour in the 
mighty cathedrals, the splendid palaces, the cities famous 
through centuries of history, the localities made precious 
by literature and art. And this magic, this glamour, this 
charm, unite to make the visitor from our newer world 
oblivious to the economies and hardships that are borne 
by many for the sake of seeing these things or living among 
them. Whether the economies and hardships are worth 
while depend s altogether upon the degree of desire to be in 
Europe and the amount of benefit to be derived; but, no 
matter how keen the desire or how deep the benefit, one 
should not be blind to the fact that it is only by ceaseless 
economy that one makes his expenses lower than for 
similar traveling, similar living, in America. 








Advertises That Its Regular Dinners are $2.60; Inferior 
Dinners, $1.85; a “ Little" Dinner, $1.25 


But, it will be objected, there are gloves! Yes, gloves 
are among the things cheaper; but even gloves of good 
quality are not so cheap as they were a few years ago; and, 
in any case, man cannot live by gloves alone. 

In these modern days meat is the staff of life; and one 
finds that the staff costs as much abroad as at home, 
although over there they do not clamor about the price as 
we do. They merely do without meat. 

The cuts are different and called by different names, 
and the grades are endless. In England the poorest folk 
can buy meat or meat bones for as low as four cents or 
even two cents a pound. And, too, there are often poor 
qualities in good cuts; and the British, with characteristic 
impertinence, refer to the worst qualities as ‘‘ American,” 
quite regardless of their origin. 

The best cuts of beef cost in London—where they are 
given the unattractive name of rump steak—28 to 30 
cents a pound; in Paris 30 to 34; in Berlin from 32 to 38. 

Bacon is tremendously dear. In France choice brands 
may mount to 80 cents, and ordinary brands are a trifle 
over 30 cents; in England bacon is now about 30 cents, 
but is rapidly mounting, the increasing scarcity of pigs 
being responsible for this. Even yet the English love 
to talk of what they term the ‘revelations’ of Chicago 
stockyards, in spite of the fact that England is deeply 
stirred by stories of pork importations from China, where 
the porkers in life are the scavengers of indescribable 
streets. So insistent, a few weeks ago, did the story 
become that Chinese pork is imported at Liverpool, 
shipped to the Isle of Man, and thence sent into England 
as Manx pork, that formal inquiry was made in regard to 
it in the House of Commons, and a Cabinet Minister, far 
from being able to deny it, could only state that the 
story “had no official confirmation.”’ 

Leg of mutton in England costs over 20 cents; in 
France 25 to 30. Milk in Paris is 11 cents a quart; in 
London 8 or 9. Plain water-ices cost in London 85 cents a 
quart and ice cream $1.10—the portions being always 
minute. “It is bad for the health, don’t y’ know! 
What?” 

In England good coffee averages decidedly more than 
in America, 35 cents being a cheap brand. In France it is 
very much dearer; 40 cents a pound for a really good 
blend being a bargain, and a spécialité being over 60. All 
common coffees abroad are loaded with chicory, which 
costs 10 cents a pound and adds great deepness of color to 
the brew 

Good tea costs less in England than in America, ranging 
from 35 to 75 cents. In France it is very high and always 
medicinal in taste, and a dealer likes to ask over a dollar 
and a quarter a pound. Butter ranges in all three coun- 
tries from, say, 30 to 40 cents 

Sugar in England is five cents a pound; in France it is 
a Government monopoly and much higher. Contrary to 
the general belief, France is a country where confectionery 
is very little seen with the ex- 
ception of chocolate. In Lon- 
don, eating-chocolate, almost 
as good as the well-known New 
York or Philadelphia makes, 
costs 75 cents a pound. 

Food adulteration is very 
common throughout Europe, 
in spite of prohibitive laws. In 
a London newspaper of recent 
date I saw an analysis of some 
London chocolate made of raw 
starch, rancid suet, tallow, 
husks, nut-shell, chalk, Vene- 
tian red, brick dust, peroxide 
of iron and glucose. Fake 
Camembert is disgracefully 
common, even in France. 
Wines are often adulterated. 
Cider is concocted from apple 
parings sent from canning fac- 
tories in America. 

Speak with an Englishman, 
a German, a Frenchman, of the 
cost of living, and instantly he 
deplores the taxes. But he 
takes the taxes as part of the 
order of Nature, like rain or 
snow, to be complained of but 
not to be checked or controlled. 

In England the first great 
tax is upon rents. Rent a 
house for $600 a year, and the 
tax collector will call upon 





Over There They Do Not Clamor About the Price as We Do 


you for some $200 a year in rates. Then there is the 
income tax, averaging 25 cents for every five dollars of 
income. Then come the inhabited-house duty, death and 
inheritance duties, stamp duties and customs, and excise 
taxes on tea, coffee, spirits and beer. The tax of 10 cents 
a pound on tea, cheap as well as dear, falls crushingly 
on the poor, for every Englishman, poor or rich, must 
have his tea. 

There is collected annually in Great Britain and Ire- 
land one hundred and fifty million dollars in customs 
duties, another hundred and fifty million in excise taxes, 
and a third one hundred and fifty million from incomes, 
besides death duties of one hundred million, and the 
rates, which last item alone totals three hundred million 
dollars. And the population of Great Britain and Ireland 
is but half that of the United States. 


No One Too Poor to Escape Taxes 


N GERMANY the income tax comes first, five per cent 

for imperial tax and another five per cent or more for local 
tax. Then, for the church, there falls a tax of twenty per 
cent of the imperial income tax. And if husband and wife 
be of different faiths they pay for both Protestant and 
Catholic. And if they be of no faith, why, they ought to 
be, and so are taxed anyhow, which is one of the delights 
of living under a paternal government. And there is a 
multitude of taxes besides. No income of less than two 
hundred dollars is taxed, but house servants, who earn 
from $60 to $90 a year, with a half-day off every three 
weeks, do not escape this tax, as the Government estimates 
their board and lodging. When armies and fleets are to 
be kept up, no cog can be slipped in the grinding of taxes 

The only way to escape great taxes in France is to 
crouch to humble living. France taxes you according to 
the house you own or rent. She taxes your doors and 
windows, your servants and horses and carriages and auto- 
mobiles, your everything. Donnybrook-like, wherever 
France sees a taxable thing she hits it. She has a host of 
indirect taxes besides, and even taxes every pound of 
butter, every chicken, every quart of milk that goes from 
the country into a city. The little steamers on the Seine 
are boarded at the Paris limits by octroi officers, who poke 
rods under the seats to see that petticoats hide nothing 
contraband. 

Every American who takes up his residence in Europe is 
taxed precisely as the Europeans themselves. 

-Building, if good, is not cheap. Even one of those tiny 
stone cottages, that are as unsanitary as they are pictur- 
esque, costs from $1200 up; and the ordinary small house 
of a small town costs from $2500 up, and city houses of 
any pretension are dear. 

In a Berlin suburb I stood with an elderly German pro- 
fessor who pointed with pride to a row of new buildings 
“They bave been built as quickly as in America!” he 
exclaimed, and, indeed, they looked it. It was a case of 
building in haste to repent at leisure. 

The average modern European villa or suburban home 
does not compare with the American. Europe awes us 
with buildings of past generations, which it has neither the 
desire nor ability to equal today. 

In England it is always a matter of renting or leasing, 
not buying or building, except for the very wealthy, or for 
the mechanic who joins a building association 
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T NINE o'clock that night 

Stover eluded Dennis 

de Brian de Boru Fin- 

i negan and the Tennessee Shad 

and went the dusky 

campus, faintly lit by the low- 

hanging moon. Past him hun- 

dreds of gnomelike figures 

' were scurrying, carrying planks 

and barrels, while gleeful voices 
crossed and recrossed 

‘**There’s a whole pile back 
of Appleby’s.”’ 

‘““We've got an oil barrel.” 

‘‘Burn every fence in the 
county!”’ 

‘Who cares!” 

‘“‘Where did you get 
plank?” 

‘Up by the Rouse 

‘Gee, we'll have a bonfire 
bigger’n the chapel!”’ 

**More wood, Freshmen!’ 

‘Rotten lot, those Fresh- 
men!” 

**Hold up your end, Skinny, 
Do you think I’m a 
mule?” 

Dink pulled the brim of his 
hat over his eyes and slunk 
away, not to be recognized. 
He went in a roundabout way 
past the chapel. He had just 
one desire, to stand under the 
goal-posts they had defended 
and feel the thrill once more 

**Who’s that?” The voice 


across 


that 


, 


pack 
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was Tough McCarty’s 
“It'sme— Dink,’ said Stover 
“I came down here,” said McCarty, appearing from 
under the goal-posts and hesitating a little, *‘ well, just to 
feel how it felt again.” 
AN **So did I.” 
' Dink stood by the posts, taking one affectionately in his 
hand, and said curiously: ‘* They tell me, Tough, we held 
‘em four times inside the ten-yard line.”’ 
‘ ‘Four times, old boy 
] “Funny I don’t remember but 
i groggy.” 
**You didn’t show it.” 
“Tt was you pulled me through, Tough.” 


two. Guess I was 





. = 
tats! 








What, Only One?" Said Slops, the Bacchanalian 


“It was. There at the last, I remember when 
gripped me.”’ As this was perilously near sentiment he k 
stopped. ‘I say, how many of us tackled that fellow the 
last time? 

‘*The whole bunch. I say, Dink 

“Yes?” 

“Stand out 
just feel it behind you? 

‘Yes,”’ said Dink, surprised that in the 
was an imagination akin to his own 


you de 


here—that’s it, knee to knee Can't you 


big body there 


Bb rn he id 
en ild 
rhe 





“Tough, I here won any figh V 
*“No—not after thi n 
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greeted by fishhorns and rattles, his name 
shrieked out in a wild acclaim. 

‘Three cheers for good old Dink!” 

“Three cheers for Honest John Stover!” 

‘* Three cheers for the little cuss!”’ 

He drew himself up, fumbling at his 
cap, terrified at the multiplied faces that 
danced before his eyes 

“IT say, fellows — 

“Hurray!” 

**Good boy _ 

*‘Orator!” 

**T say, fellows, I don’t see why you've 
got me up here.”’ 

You don’t!’ 

a W e'll show you ! “3 

** Dink, you're the finest ever 

“You're the stuff!” 

“Three cheers for good old Rinky 
Dink! 

‘Fellows, I'm no silver-tongued orator.” 

‘Don’t believe it! 

‘You are!” 


‘*Fellows, I haven't got anything to 


” 


‘That's the stuff!” 
**Hurray!” 

** Keep it up!” 

“Oh, you bulldog!’ 

‘* Fellows, they were good : . 

A derisive shout went up 

** Fellows, they were very good 3 1 

‘Yes, they were!” 

‘Fellows, they were re-markably good —but they didn’t 
beat the old school team! That’s all.” 

He dived headlong into the crowd, unaware that he had 
repeated for the sixth time the oration of the evening 

**Good old Dink! Good old Rinky Dink!” 

The cry stuck in his memory all through the jubilant 
night and long after, when in his delicious bed he tossed 
and worried over the tackles he had missed. 

“It's a bully nickname—bully!”’ he repeated drowsily, 
again and again. ‘‘It sounds as though they liked you! 
And Tough MeCarty, what a bully chap—bully! We're 
going to be friends—pals—what a bully fellow! Every- 
thing is bully everything!” 


With the close of the football season and the advent of 
December, with its scurries of snow and sleet, what might 
be termed the open season for masters began. 

A school of four hundred fellows is a good deal like a 
shaky monarchy: the football and baseball seasons akin to 
foreign wars; so long as they last the tranquillity of the 
state is secure, but with the return of peace fermentation 
and unrest are due 

The three weeks that lead to the Christmas vacation 
ire too filled with anticipation to be dangerous. It is the 

ng reaches after January fifth, the period of arctic night 
that settles down until the passing of the muddy month of 
March, that tries the souls of the keepers of these caged 
menareries, i 

Since those days a humane direction has built a gym- 
nasium to lighten the condition of servitude, preserve tke 
health and prolong the lives of the Faculty. But at this 
time, with the shutting of the door on the treadmills of 
exercise, the young assistant master arranged his warm 
wrapper and slippers at the side of his bed and went to 
sleep with one ear open 

Dink Stover entered this season of mischief with all the 
ardor and intensity of his nature, the more so because, 
owing to his weeks of strict training and his virtual isola- 
tion of the year before, it was all strange to him. And at 
that peried what is forbidden, dangerous and, above all, 
intried must be attempted at least once 

Now, owing to the foresight of a wise father, Dink had 
never been forbidden to smoke. Asa consequence, when, 
at an early age, he practiced upon an old corncob pipe and 
found it violently disagreed with him, the desire abruptly 
ceased and, as the athletic ardor came, he consecrated 
his years to the duty of growing, with not the slightest 
regret 

But between smoking under permission and squeezing 
close to a cold-air ventilator, stealthily, in the pin-drop 
silences of the night, with frightful risks of detection, was 
all the difference in the world. One was a disagreeable, 
thoroughly unsympathetic exercise; the other was a 
romantic, medieval adventure. 

So, vhen Slops Barnett, who roomed below and was the 
proprietor of a model air flue with direct, perpendicular 
draught, said to him with an air of mannish insouciance : 

‘I say, old man, I've got a fat box of 'Gyptians. Glad 
to have you drop in tonight if you like the weed.” 

Dink answered with blasé familiarity: 

‘Why, thankee, I've been aching for just a good old 
coffin-nail 

He slipped down the creaking, nervous stairs, and found 
Slops luxuriously reclining before the ventilator, on a 
mattress reénforced by yellow and green sofa pillows that 
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gave the whole somewhat of the devilishly dissipated 
effect of the scenes from Oriental lands that fascinated him 
on the covers of cigarette boxes. 

Slops made him a sign in the deaf-and-dumb language to 
extinguish the light and creep to his side. 

**Comfy?” said Slops, whispering from the darkness. 

“Out of sight!” 

‘*Here’s the filthy weed.” 

‘* Thanks.” 

‘* Always keep the cig in front of the ventilator,” said 
Slops, applying his lips to Dink's ear. ‘Get a light from 
mine. Talk in whispers.” 

Stover filled his cheeks cautiously and blew out after a 
sufficient period. 

‘**You inhale?” 

**Sure.”’ 

“Inhale a cigar? 

‘** Always.” 

“It’s awful the way I inhale,”’ said Slops with a melan- 
choly sigh. ‘‘ I’m undermining my constitution. Ever see 
my hand? Shakes worse’n jelly. Can't help it, though; 
can’t live without the weed. I'm a regular cig fiend!” 

Stover, holding his cigarette gingerly, keeping the sickly 
smoke at the end of his tongue, looked over at Slops’ stupid 
little face, flashing out of the darkness at each puff. He 
was no longer the useless Slops Barnett, good only to fetch 
and carry the sweaters of the team, but Barnett, man of 
the world, versed in deadly practices. 

“T say, Slops , 

** Hist —lower.”’ 

“T say, Slops, what would they do if they caught us?”’ 

**Bounce us.” 

‘For good?” 

‘*Sure! P. D. Q.” 

The cigarette suddenly had a new delight to Dink. He 
was even tempted to inhale a small, very smal] puff, but 
immediately conquered this enthusiastic impulse 

‘Isn't this the gay life, though?”’ said Slops carelessly. 

**You bet!’’ said Dink. 

From down the flue came three distinct taps. 

‘*That’s the Gutter Pup signaling,” said Slops, putting 
his finger over Dink’s mouth. ‘‘Bundy is snooping 
around. Mum’s the word.” 

Presently, as Dink sat there in the darkness, trying 
desperately to breathe noiselessly, the sound of slipping 
footsteps was heard in the hall. Slops’ hand closed over 
his. The steps stopped directly outside their door, waited 
a long moment and went on. 

“Bundy?” said Dink in a whisper. 

Vos.” 

‘Why did he stop?” 

**He’s got me spotted. He's seen the nicotine on my 
finger,’ said Slops, showing a finger under a sudden glow 
of his cigarette 

Half an hour later when Dink crept up the stairs, home- 
ward bound, he swelled with a new sensation. Yesterday 
was months away—then he was a boy; now that he had 
smoked up a cold-air ventilator, with Bundy outwitted by 
the door, he had aged with a jump--at last a man. 

The next week he added to his stature by going to P. 
Lentz’ room for a midnight session of the national game, 
where, after a titanic struggle of three hours, he won the 
colossal sum of forty-eight cents 

Having sunk to these depths he began to listen to the 
Sunday sermons with a thrill of personal delight —there 
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being not the slightest doubt that they 
were directly launched at him. Some- 
times he wondered how the Doctor and 
The Roman could remain ignorant of the 
extent of his debauches, his transgressions 
were so daring and complete. He stood 
shivering up the Trenton road, under the 
shadow of an icy trunk, on Sunday morn- 
ings, and met Blinky, the one-eyed pur- 
veyor of illicit cigarettes and forbidden 
Sunday newspapers, which had to be 
wrapped around his body and smuggled 
under a sweater. 

Secretly he rubbed iodine on his fin- 
gers to simulate the vicious stain of nico- 
tine that was such a precious ornament to 
Slops’ squat fingers. Only one thing dis- 
tressed him, and that was his invincible 
dislike for the cigarette itself. 

Being now a celebrity, many doors 
were thrown invitingly open to him, in- 
vitations that flattered him, without his 
making a distinction. He went over to 
the Upper at times and into rooms where 
he had no business, immensely proud that 
he was called in to share the delights and 
liberties of the lords of the school. 

At the Kennedy he was in constant 
rebellion against established precedent, 
constantly called below to be lectured by 
The Roman. Inrevengefor which at night 
he made the life of Mr. Bundy one of 
constant insomnia, and, by soaping the 
stairs or strewing tacks in the hall, seriously interfered with 
that inexperienced young gentleman’s nightly exercises. 

The deeper he went the deeper he was determined to go; 
doggedly imagining that the whole Faculty, led by The 
Roman, were bending every effort to bring him down and 
convict him. 

The Tennessee Shad had no inclinations toward sporting 
life—greatly to Stover’s surprise. When Dink urged him 
to join the clandestine parties he only yawned in a bored 
way. 

‘*Come on now, Shad, bea sport,” said Dink, repeating 
the stock phrase. 

‘‘You’re not sports,” said the Tennessee Shad in 
languid derision, ‘‘ you're bluffs. Besides, I’ve been all 
through it, two yearsago. Hurry up with your dead-game 
sporting phase, if you've got to, but get through it; ’cause 
now you're nothing but a nuisance.” 

Dink felt considerably grieved at his roommate’s flip- 
pant attitude toward his career of vice. Secretly, he felt 
that a word of kindly remonstrance, some friendly effort to 
pull him back from the frightful abyss into which he was 
sinking, would have been more like a friend and a room- 
mate. 

This same callous indifference to the fate of his room- 
mate’s soul so incensed Stover that, to bring before the 
Shad’s eyes the really desperate state of his morals, he 
appointed a Welsh-rabbit party in their room for the 
following night. 

**Don’t mind, do you?” he said carelessly. 

‘Not if I don’t have to eat it!”’ 

“It’s going to be a real one,” said Stover, making a 
distinction. 

‘**Come off!” 

‘Fact. It is not going to be flavored with rootbeer, 
toothwash, condensed milk or russet polish; it is going to 
be the genuine, satisfaction guaranteed or you get your 
money back.” 

“With beer?” 

**Exactly.”’ 

“Yes it is!’ 

“a” 

‘*Where'll you get it? 

“*T have ways.” 

“Oh,” said the Tennessee Shad sarcastically, ‘‘this is 
one of your real sporting-life parties, is it?”’ 

Stover disdained to answer. 

‘*Is that bunch of slums going to be here?” 

** Are you referring to my friends?” said Stover. 

“I am,” said the Tennessee Shad, ‘‘and all I ask, while 
this feast of bacchanalian orgies is going on, is that I be 
allowed to sleep.” 

At eleven o’clock Stover, holding his shoes in his hand, 
went dawn the stairs to meet Slops in Fatty Harris’ room 
and thence into the outlawed night. They stole over the 
crinkling snow, burying their noses in their sweaters, until, 
having climbed several fences, they arrived behind a shed 
of particularly cavernous appearance. 

‘“‘ Make the signal,” said Slops, sheltering himself behind 
Stover 

Blinky appeared like a monster of the night. 

“Hist, Blinky, O. K.?” said Slops, who, having his 
shoulder to Dink’s, recovered his sporting manner. ‘Got 
the booze?” 

‘tT got it,’’ said Blinky in husky accents, with his hand 
behind his back. ‘‘ What yous got?”’ 
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“The cash is here all right. How many bots did you 
bring?” Blinky slowly brought forward one bottle 

‘**What, only one?” said Slops, the bacchanalian, in 
dismay. 

*‘ All's left,”’ said Blinky, with a double meaning 

“How much?” 

“One dollar.” 

“What! You robber!” 

‘Take it or leave it—don’t care,” said Blinky, who sat 
down and hugged the bottle to him like a baby 

They paid the extortion and slunk back 

** We'll have to cook up a story,” said Dink. 

“Sure!” 

“Still, it’s beer.” 

“It certainly is!"’ 

“It’s expulsion if we're caught.” 

** And a penal offense, don't forget that!”’ 

Somewhat consoled by this delightful thought they 
cautiously tapped on Fatty Harris’ window and, removing 
their boots, tiptoed upstairs like anarchists with a price on 
their heads. 

In Stover’s room three more desperate characters were 
waiting about the chafing-dish—Fatty Harris, Slush 
Randolph and Pee-wee Norris—all determined on a life of 
crime, but all slightly nervous. 

The Tennessee Shad, rolled into a ball on his bed, was 
venting his scorn with an occasional snore. 

Stover held up the lonely bottle 

“Is that all?” cried the three in indignant whispers 

** All,and mighty lucky to get that,”’ said Dink valiantly 
“We were chased by the constable, terrific time, pounced 
on us, desperate struggle, just got away with our skins 

At this a distinct snort was heard from the direction of 
the Tennessee Shad’s bed 

‘“‘T say, isn’t it rather —rather dangerous?” said Pee-wee 
Norris, with his ears horribly strained 

‘“What of it?” 

‘*Suppose he goes to the Doctor?”’ 

** We'll have to take the risk.”’ 

“T say, though, let’s be quick about it 

An uncongenial chill began to pervade the room. Fatty 
Harris, as master cook, visibly hastened the operations 

The Tennessee Shad was now heard to say in a mumbled 
jumble: 

‘‘Hurrah for crime! Never say die, boys —dead-game 
sports —give us a drink, bartender!”’ 

The revelers stood at the bed looking wrathfully down 
at the cynic, who snored heavily and said drowsily: 

‘Talks in his sleep, he talks in his sleep, peor old Pol!” 

‘‘Don’t pay any attention to him,” said Stover angrily. 
“‘He’s a cheap wit. What are you doing at the door, 
Pee-wee?”’ 

“I’m listening,” said Norris, turning guiltily. 

“You're afraid!”’ 

“I’m not; only let’s hurry it up.’ 

Fatty Harris, watching the swirling yellow depths of the 
rabbit with evident anxiety, emptied a third of the beer 
into it and held out the bot- 
tle, saying: 
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They paid no heed They felt too acutely the solen nity 
of life and the fleeting hour of pleasure to be deterred by 
even the lathery aspect of their own faces, which emerge 
from the suds of the beer ready for the barber 

‘*Dish out the bunny,” said Slops, putting down his 
mug with a reckless look 

Suddenly there came an impressive knock and the voice 
of Mr. Bundy, saying 

Open the door, Stover!” 

In a trice the revelry broke up, the telltale bottle and 
glasses were stowed under the window-seat, the visiting 
sporting gentlemen precipitately groveled to places of cor 
cealment, and Stover extinguished the lights and softly 
stole into bed 

‘*Open the door at once! 

“Who's there?”’ said Dink with a start 

““Open the door!” 

All sleepy innocence Dink opened the door, rubbing his 
eyes at the sudden glow 

‘Up after lights?” said Mr. Bundy, marching in 

“I, sir?” said Dink, astounded 

All at once Mr. Bundy perceived the chafing-dish and 
descended upon it. Stover’s heart sank —if he tasted it 
they were lost; no power could save them. Mr. Bundy 
turned and surveyed the room; one by one the terrified 
roués were all dragged forth and recognized, while the 
Tennessee Shad sat on the edge of his bed, reflectively 





j 


sharpening his fingers on the pointed knee-cap 

Then, to the horror of all, Mr. Bundy, sniffing the 
chafing-dish, inserted a spoon and tasted it. Immediately 
he set the spoon down with a crash, gave a furious glance 
at Stover and departed, after ordering them to go to their 
rooms 

The dead-game sports, W hite and sh: 
stopping 

‘They're a fine sample of vicious bounders, they are 
said the Tennessee Shad ‘Bet that Slops Barnett i 
weeping to his pillow now!” 

‘I'm sorry I got you into this,”’ said Stover gloomily 

“You've brought my gray hairs in sorrow to the grave 
S. iid the Tennessee Shad solemnly 

**Don’t jest,” said Dink in a still voice. “It’s all up 
with me, but I'll square you.” 

‘Don't worry,” said the Tennessee Shad, smiling. ‘‘I 
may not be a tin sport, but I keep my thinker going all 
the time.”’ 

*““Why, what do you mean?” 

“I mean you'll get twigged for a midnight spread, 
that’s all 

‘**But the beer. Bundy tasted the beer.” 

‘*‘Taste it yourself,’’ said the Tennessee Shad, with a 
wave of his hand 

Stover hurriedly dipped in a spoon, tasted it and uttered 
an execration 

‘** Murder! what did you put in it 

“About half a bottle of horse liniment,’’ said the 
Tennessee Shad, crawling back into bed. ** Only, don’t tell 


KY, went without 












the others if you want to see how much dead-game sport 
iness there is in them by tomorrow morning 


rhe aff: 





1 worked by the Tennessee Shad, Slops 














the transformat 
Barnett and his companions did not exactly show those 
qualities 1 Stoic resignation that might be expected from 
brazen characters with their view of life 
Meanwhile, tl es cleared and the earth hardened 
and theair re 1 with the cnes of baseball ca Late 
Much to } irprise, Dink found at the end he 
er is day no pellir lesire plunge ir fa ‘ 
Still the cor ( n remained tora | me that! 4 
had been surrendered, that not onl was he destined ’ 
e gallow 1 this world, but that only the hi 
mother might save him from being irre il d 
the next It was a terrific tk ight, and yet it brought a 
certain pleasure. He was different from the rest He wa 


i man of the world He had knowr LIFI 
The episode ended a episodes in the young days end 
na lau rh ; 
I say, Dink said the Tennessee Shad one afternoon 
in April, as, gloriously reveling on the warm turf, the 
watched the Var ity nine 


say it 
‘In your dead-game sporting days~-did you ever, by 
chanee paint vour nicotine finger with iodine 


How in blazes did you know 


Used to do it myself iid the Shad reminiscently 
hen he added rt r} elfal ! 
» eT bye il to la r? 
‘All alone ina cold, cold world wicked, very wicked 
** Perhaps 
** And it was rather a nice feeling, too, wasn't it 
I didn't know you iid Dink, blushing to find 
himself back in the common herd 
Me, too said the Tennessee Shad ucking a straw 
‘Good old sporting days! Presently he began mis- 


cnievously 


But here Dink, rising up 
XX 
Wit the complete arrival of the spring came also a 
lessening of Dink's requested appearances at F lt 


al 





meetings, his little evening chatsin The Roman's study on 
matters of disciplinary interpretation and the occasional 
summons through the gates of Avernus to quail betore the 
all-seeing eye 

It was not that the spirit of Spartacus was faint, or that 
his enmity had weakened toward The Roman—who, of 
course, without the slightest doubt, was always the perse- 
cutor responsible for his summons before the courts of 


injustice lhe truth was, Stover had suddenly begun to 
age and to desire to put from himse lf youthful thing 

This extraordinary phenomenon that somehow does hap- 
pen Was in some measure a reflex action Ever since the 


stormy afternoon on which 
he had decided against his 





“Sports, fill up the glasses 
with the good old liquor.” 

When the three glasses 
and two toothmugs had re- 
ceived their exact portion of 
the bitter stuff, which had 
been allowed to foam copi- 
ously in order to eke out, the 
five desperadoes solemnly 
touched glasses, and Slops 
Barnett, who had visited in 
Princeton, led them in that 
whispered toast that is the 
acme of devilment: 


“Then stand by your glasses 
steady, 
This world is a world full 
of lies. 
Then here's to the dead al- 
ready dead, 
And here's to the next 
man who dies!” 


It was terrific. Stover, 
quite moved, looked about 
the circle, thought that Pee- 
wee looked the nearest to the 
earthworm and repeated 
solemnly: “To the next 
man who dies.” 

At this moment the 
Tennessee Shad was heard 
derisively intoning: 

* Ring around a rosie, 

Pocket jull of posic 

Oats, peas, beans and barley 
grows 

Open the ring and take her in 

And kiss her when you get 








own eleven, he had slowly 
0 realize that he had 
won a peculiar place in the 
1e school 


somewhat of the dignity of 


come t 


estimation of th 


the inc rruptible judges that 


existed in former days. He 


became ina small way a sort 
of court of arbitration before 
which questions of more or 
les gravity were submitted 


This deference at first 
embarrassed, then amused 


then finally pleased him with 


in acute ant pleasure 
ihe consequence is that 
Stover, who had up to this 
time nly looked forward 
ind up at the majest ha 
Ow the | thand Fifth 
I rmers, t v¥ looked | } 
irdandd ind became 
plea iy aware that 
leagues below him was the 
large d f the First and 
Second For Having per 


rubppir eve oO stoch 
of his amazing kn edge of 
life and again said to hin 
self that now, finally, he 
certainly must have arrived 
it mar € ite 

On top which, having 








her in!” 





To the Horror of All, Mr. Bundy Inserted a Spoon and Tasted It 





Continued on Page 49 
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Insurgents and the Railroad Bill 
| wee the President's railroad bill was reported to the 


Senate, over two months ago, Senators Cummins and 
Clapp filed certain insurgent objections to it. The bill 
proposed to create a new court, with five judges, to have 
especial jurisdiction of appeals made by the railroads from 
rulings of the Interstate Commerce Commission In 
three years and a half only twenty-six cases such as vould 
come under the jurisdiction of the new court aci ually 
arose. “It seems to us indefensible,” said the objectors, 
“to put upon taxpayers the burden of maintaining such 
a court under such circumstances."’ Appeals from the 
Commission may now be heard in any United States 
Circuit Court. To segregate such appeals in a special 
court would tend, in the objectors’ opinion, to make that 
court a target for railroad influence. 

More objectionable, the insurgents think, is that pro- 
vision of the bili which makes it the exclusive duty of the 
Attorney-General to defend rulings of the Commission 
from which railroads appeal. At present, when shippers 
attack a rate and the Commission decides in their favor 
and the railroads appeal from the Commission to the 
courts, the Commission itself is the defendant in the court 
proceedings. Its practice has been to employ, as special 
counsel, the leading attorney for the shippers. Thus in 
court proceedings the shippers are represented by their 
own counsel, who is thoroughly familiar with their side 
of the case. Under the new bill, rulings of the Commission 
when taken into court would be defended not by the 
Commission itself, employing the shippers’ counsel, but 
exclusively by the Department of Justice. “If that 
Department,’’ said Messrs. Cummins and Clapp, “should 
happen te think that the Commission was wrong in its 
order it would, of course, not defend, but allow final 
judgment to be entered in favor of the railroad—thus 
constantly presenting the spectacle of a review of the 
orders of the Commission, not by a court, but by the 
Department of Justice.”’ 

Over three hundred lines of the bill are devoted to 
exceedingly intricate provisions, the general purpose of 
which is to prevent stock-watering--a purpose, the 
insurgents think, that might be accomplished with far 
greater certainty by far simpler phraseology. 

Other objections have been raised. Those that run 
against the provision permitting the roads to make traffic 
agreements have attracted most attention, but are really 
least important; for the roads will make traffic agreements 
anyhow, as they always have done. Aside from that 
feature there is much in the bill concerning which honest 
and intelligent men may reasonably differ. Why it 
should be considered the sacred duty of the insurgents to 
shut their eyes and swallow the bill whole, because the 
President and Attorney-General approved it, we are 
unable to see--even after reading Mr. Wickersham’s 


(Chicago speech 


When Railroads Really Compete 


ITTLE noticed by the public, a most extraordinary 

4 thing has been taking place in the railroad world. 
Wor many years the rate on imported goods from Boston 
to Chicago was six cents higher than the rate from 
Philadelphia to Chicago. Several months ago the Boston 
& Maine became dissatisfied with this “ differential’ and 
cut the rate from Boston to attract imports to that port 
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The Pennsylvania thereupon promptly cut the Philadel- 
phia rate in order to reéstablish the ancient six-cent 
‘differential.’ The New England line cut again; so 
did the Pennsylvania. In short, here was actual, old- 
fashioned, out-and-out competition between railroads 
that competition which our !aws seem so anxious to pre- 
serve or reéstablish. 

But observe what followed. The progressive cutting of 
freight rates on imported goods between the seaboard and 
Chicago reached a point where it threatened to undermine 
the tariff wall—the lower carrying charges applying only 
to imports. On that ground, we read, President Taft 
himself was appealed to, and at his instance the Interstate 
Commerce Commission induced the railroads to suspend 
hostilities —that is, to stop competing. But when hostili- 
ties were suspended the Boston differential was below the 
old six-cent mark. Philadelphia and Baltimore lines 
insisted that it must be restored. As the railroads them- 
selves could not agree they called upon various representa- 
tive trade bodies of the affected cities to make an agreement 
for them. But the trade bodies could not agree either. 
Probably the Interstate Commerce Commission will have 
to settle the question; for when it comes right down to a 
tangible instance like this, every sensible person realizes 
that the competition must be stopped at all hazards 


How to Promote Art Cheaply 


Aw rises in popular favor day by day. Nearly every 
considerable city now has an expert commission to 
guide its willing feet in the path of beauty. But usually, 
though the city is keen enough for the path, it is somewhat 
staggered by the toll. Statues and paintings—even 
modern ones by native artists—cost something, and 
though art be long, the American municipal exchequer is 
chronically short 

Municipally speaking, we need to get a great deal of 
beauty for our money; and some recent utterances by the 
art commission at Washington suggest a most hopeful 
method of accomplishing that result. 

Every competent critic will agree that the beauty of the 
national capitol may be greatly enhanced at an expense 
not exceeding twenty dollars. Four common laborers, at 
two dollars a day, armed with sledge-hammers and set at 
work upon the painful effigies in Statuary Hall, could 
accomplish more for American art in twenty-four hours 
than any eight sculptors could in twice the time. We are 
not acquainted with any American city that could not 
make itself more beautiful by simply purchasing half a 
dozen sticks of dynamite and directing that the same be 
exploded under certain public monuments. Indeed, next 
to St. Gaudens’ Lincoln, Chicago's finest achievement in 
the statuary line consists of scraping a stodgy bronze 
Columbus. But only in some such rare and excruciating 
emergency does any city have the courage to beautify 
itself with a hammer. 

Will Washington lead the way ? 

Our municipal art is regrettably prejudiced in favor of 
portrait statues—a difficult field, especially with modern 
costumes. To every city that is struggling to realize 
itself artistically we wish Mr. Carnegie would give some- 
thing different—say, the symbolical figure of a strong 
workman with a heavy sledge-hammer. 


At Last a Tariff Commission 


YEAR ago Congress treated the idea of an expert, 
non-partisan tariff commission with contempt. The 
only way to frame a tariff act, it insisted, was to learn the 
wishes of the various protected interests and then swop so 
many iron votes for so many lumber votes, and so many 
wool votes for so many cotton. That method was very 
popular in Washington, and an expert, unpolitical, voteless 
commission, digging into cost of production and so on, 
would obviously mix it all up. 

As a sop to the President, Congress did permit him to 
appoint a tariff board, which was supported by a small 
appropriation, but it added that the board should confine 
itself to questions of discrimination against American 
products abroad. 

The other day the House, on motion of Mr. Tawney, 
appropriated a quarter of a million dollars for the board 
and expressly authorized it to ascertain the difference in 
cost of production here and abroad of all articles covered 
by the tariff. In other words, it embraced that very idea 
of an expert, non-partisan tariff commission toward which 
it had been so chilly a year before. 

Meanwhile, of course, Congress had been hearing from 
the country and it had learned that the political, log- 
rolling tariff method, although popular in Washington, was 
decidedly unpopular nearly everywhere else. When mak- 
ing laws Congress lives in Washington, and Washington 
to a considerable extent, lives on Congress. Thus there is 
created a peculiar local atmosphere in which almost every- 
thing that Congress may do appears to be warmly sup- 
ported by the people. Indeed, many members of that 
body are still astonished because their constituencies are 
so strangely out of harmony with public opinion as it 





exists in the committee-rooms, clubs and restaurants of 
the capital. For this failure on the part of the people to 
understand real public opinion they are inclined to blame 
the newspapers. 


Savings in the United States 


F THE total population of Belgium, France, Ger- 

many and Japan nearly one-third have savings-bank 
accounts, and of England over one-fourth; while in the 
United States only one person out of ten is a savings-bank 
depositor. Moreover, sixty per cent of all the savings-bank 
depositors in the United States and sixty per cent of all the 
savings deposits are in three states— Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and New York. Outside of those three 
states we have only one savings-bank depositor to every 
twenty-four inhabitants, and the average savings-bank 
deposit per capita is about sixteen dollars. This record 
is beaten by Hungary, where one person out of twelve is 
a savings depositor, and the average deposit per capita is 
nineteen dollars. Indeed, among great Powers, Russia 
alone fails to beat it. 

It is easy to say that the heavy savings deposits in the 
three states named are due to their large industrial popu- 
lation. But Ohio, for example, is a greater industrial state 
than Connecticut, yet has fewersavings depositors and only 
forty per cent of the aggregate of savings deposits. The 
mutual savings banks, which are practically public insti- 
tutions, have developed, comparatively speaking, the full 
saving power of the three states. In many other states 
that power is more imperfectly developed. To develop it 
in every practicable way is an art of true economic staies- 
manship. We are very glad to hear a report that the 
American Bankers’ Association is likely to drop its short- 
sighted opposition to postal savings banks. But reports 
of our Bourbon friends in the House of Representatives 
who have the postal savings bill in hand are somewhat less 
cheering 


The Case of Ballinger 


N THE long Ballinger investigation a ton or so of 

evidence has been presented. Much of it is of a tech- 
nical sort, difficult for the uninstructed layman to appraise 
and weigh. Not a little of it is squarely contradictory 
The newspapers have published only brief excerpts, 
usually selecting whatever seemed most dramatic or 
picturesque. Perhaps not a hundred persons outside the 
committee-room are really qualified to form a judgment 
based upon the whole testimony. 

But a few facts nearly everybody knows—namely, that 
Pinchot, a zealous public servant, opposed the Cunning- 
ham claims; that Secretary Garfield also opposed them; 
that Ballinger, before his appointment as Secretary of the 
Interior, acted as attorney for some of the Cunningham 
claimants; that the Guggenheims had made a tentative 
agreement with those claimants to supply capital for the 
development of the coal claims, in consideration of a half 
interest therein. 

Upon those facts, probably, public opinion will be 
formed -—in the middle a valuable body of public lands; 
on the one side Pinchot, deservedly popular; on the other 
side the Guggenheims, deservedly less popular. In this 
very simple setting of the case Secretary Ballinger appears 
on the Guggenheim side. Eminent legal authority asserts 
that the law also is on the Guggenheim side and, so far as 
any evidence shows, the Guggenheims in fact withdrew 
from the enterprise some time ago. But it is doubtful 
how much weight, in public opinion, the latter two circum- 
stances may have. 


For the Old Homestead 


NGLAND produces twice as much wheat to the acre 

as we do, and in twenty years the average yield per 
acre has risen seven per cent. In Ireland, in forty years, 
the average yield has risen fifty-five per cent. But in the 
period named the English wheat acreage has declined 
twenty-five per cent and the Irish eighty per cent. That 
the increased yield per acre is partly due to the abandon- 
ment of less productive land seems probable. 

Within three hours’ ride of New York City, in what was 
once the second wheat-producing county in the United 
States, only two village houses have been erected in forty 
years, and the population is said to resemble that of a 
home for the aged. About as near to the city, farm lands 
once worth a hundred dollars an acre may be had, with 
buildings, for less than half that. Indeed, President 
Brown, of the New York Central, says that very good land 
within sight of the State Agricultural College may be 
bought for twenty dollars an acre. 

Nearly eyery city clerk dreams of a farm nowadays and 
reads, perhaps, of some of the newer agricultural enter- 
prises—oranges in California, onions in Texas, apples in 
Washington, peaches in Colorado, and so on. May there 
not be a chance for him on the old New York or New 
England homestead in plain old wheat-raising, guided by 
modern, intensive methods? 


May 28, 1910 
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The Currency Doctor 


ISING negligeftly at his desk in the House of 
Representatives one afternoon not so long ago, the 
Honorable Charles Newell Fowler, of New Jersey 

exuded some 123,380 words on the subject of a Financial 
and Banking System for the United States. Those who 
know Mr. Fowler, and have followed his career, were 
astonished he did not make it an even 200,000 just for 
luck; but he did not. He restrained himself. What he 
had in mind for that afternoon was a mere paragraph of 
123,380 words, and he heroically held himself down to 
those few remarks. 

To be sure, the Honorable Charles Newell Fowler did 
not exude the 123,380 vocally, then and there. He wanted 
to, but the House of Representatives wouldn't stand for it 
It was the unanimous opinion that one vocal hour would 
be about all for Charles, and the rest of it might be extended 
in the Congressional Record, where, two days later, said 
extension took place to the extent of seventy-eight of 
those sprightly pages. This was a sad blow for Charles, 
for it would have afforded him keen delight to hurl each 
angular one of those 123,380 words at the head of the 
ancient Speaker, provided the Speaker would have left 
his head within hurling distance, which he would not 
Still, as the Naval Appropriations Bill was under consid- 
eration and other patriots had sever: 

ich as Government lands, and the tariff, and the rules, 
an hour was all that could be spared. 

You will understand from this little foray into oratory 
xy Charles that he is somewhat of a financial! authority. 
He is. He understands all about Finance from wampum 
learing-house certificates. He is the sole author of a 
to establish a complete financial and banking system 
tor the United States, pe! ned by his own hand, and also 
the author of a bill creating a currency commission. 
Embodying, as they did, the very last 

ord on these complicated subjects and 
affording immediate relief, should they 
be incorporated into law, it has so fallen 








topics to talk about, 


toc 
bill 


thusiast has been able to do toward bringing 

about said relief is to stand up and make an 
occasional brief exposition of his theories, like that com- 
pact little slug of 123,380 words. The fact is that they are 
working Mr. Fowler in the House of Representatives under 
a strong pull, as the racing men would say. Or, still linger- 
ing in the realm of sports, every time Mr. Fowler tries to 
make a shot they put the reverse English on him. It is 
probably not a betrayal of confidence to write that Mr. 
Financial Fowler does not like Mr. Speaker Cannon, nor 
is it more than a loosely guarded secret that Mr. Speaker 
Cannon isn’t particularly strong for Mr. Financial Fowler. 
l p to date Mr. Speaker Cannon has had the better of it, 
still retaining a modicum of his ezarish powers. Indeed, 
it is quite possible that so long as any of the present per- 
sons remain in control of our legislative destinies, at either 
end of the Capitol, Mr. Fowler's reform of our currency 
and banking system will be entirely declamatory. 





The Student Turns Reformer 


MONG the various brands of reform affected by our 
leading reformers there is none more popular than 
reform of our currency and banking system. You can dig 
up a financial reformer who has the panacea in his head, at 
his fingers’ ends and scribbled on the back of an envelope, 
at almost any crossroads, and you couldn't get all the 
pamphlets and books written on this subject, by persons 
who have the only genuine cure, into Madison Square 
Garden if you stood them up edgeways. It seems unhap- 
pily the case that so soon as a man begins to study our 
financial system he, simultaneously, discovers a cure. 
Also, he begins to talk and write on the subject. Also, 
again, he is convinced that his is the only way. 

It happens that, for some time previously to the present 
Congress, Mr. Fowler was chaisman of.the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. It happens that Mr. 
Fowler is not chairman of that committee at the moment, 
and reposes snugly in the Committee on Insular Affairs, 
down low on the list. The reason is simple. When 
Speaker Cannon made up his committees for the present 
Congress he left Mr. Fowler off, put the kibosh on him, 
as it were, and stuck Mr. Vreeland in the eminent place 
occupied by Mr. Fowler, Mr. Vreeland being a financial 
authority himself, but coérdinating more closely than 
Fowler to the ideas of Uncle Joe 

Now, Fowler, being a student of finance, became, ere 
long, a reformer of finance. He formulated his reform. 
Then, as chairman of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency and in various oratorical episodes, he remarked 
that he had the only Simon-pure cure, all others being 
spurious, and none genuine without the sign manual of 
Doctor Fowler. It worked with him just a has worked 


Serious and Frivolous 
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HO—-AND WHY 


He Called the Speaker Every Name in the Dictionary 


since Lhe da vs when some prel toric ft incial retormer 
wanted to reduce the issue of clamsh¢ and put out more 
arrowhead is the medium of exchange ind procia med 
that his method is t] i t r i 


scientific basis 











Mr va re. Othe ere ‘ Ther 
came alon, lan for a monetary comm mn, hailed 
with great ht by the celebrated Nelson W. Aldrich 
as the haven of rest for him after his many weary years in 
the Senatorial harnes Mr. Aldrich had his plar Mr 


Fowler merely said, in a few mild paragraphs of several 
thousand words each, that what Mr. Aldrich proposed 
was barbaric, ignorant, unscientific and un-] eri 
and he insisted on the Fowler method. The result of it 
was that Mr. Aldrich had his way, that Mr. Fowler 
deposed as chairman of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and that, after a period of introspect 


his New Je rse\ ho 





night a few remarks concerning the venerable Speaker 
which he called the Speaker every name in the dictionar 
down to zopilote, explaining, casually, that in addition t 
all this the right way to reform the currency was the 
Fowl r way, andr yne other 

Mr. Fowler isan earnest man. He isabouta 
as a protested note. Convinced that the Fowler 


the real way, he had nothing to say about the monetar 
commission legislation except that it is ignorant, iniquit 
and repudiated, and that what he announced on tl 
subject went double for N. W. Aldrich and J. G. Cannon 





So he bided his time, and then came that afterr n 
when he got the floor ‘Under the circumstance he 
said, “I deem it my duty, as I deem it the duty of ever 
other man who has given the subject serious stud 
come forward and present my views on this all-imy 
subject’’; and he came forward and presented hi 
to the extent of 123,380 words, and had, in reserve, a 
more views--say about two million more word \ 

ing rapidly from the opening sentence to append 

v-six of said view I can only sa that Wf there 
species of currency that is not reformed in that effort 
poor worthless depleted, hifttiess currer ind cannot be 


reformed anywhere or an 








But that was not all that was concerning the mind 
Mr. Fowler. In the moments of leisure he ed himse 
during the arrangement of his 123,380 we ‘ 1 
ranks he had a other thoughts, principally or ‘ 
subject of his former friend, but present obs« 
Joseph G. Cannon. Having participated in the warfare 
as an insurgent, on the afternoon when they tore Uncle 


Joe from the Rules Committee, he demanded mor 





facts ADOUt “breoure such hick as that had to 
out that about all this eminent economic en- the Great and the Near Great poe wont . : , ‘ ‘ aye { pig we e 
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if tomato,’’ says 
Professor Charles 
Wickenham of Guy’s 
Hospital, London, ‘‘is 
the best of all vegetables 
as an article of diet. 
‘It is a food for the ath- 
lete, and a delicious dish for 
the invalid; a food for the 
old and the young, the rich 
and the poor, the leisurely 
andthe laboring. For the 
sick, especiaily if they suffer 
from stomach treubles, it is 
a gift from heaven.’’ 
All: that this wise doctor 
says is doubly true of 


Cambell. 
Tomato Soup 


Our farm is right near our fac- 
tory so that we can pick the finest 
and freshest tomatoes, red-ripe from 
the vines every day. Such quality 
and Havor are impossible to obtain 
in tomatoes picked green and trans- 
ported on trains 

Our improved condensing process 

exclusive with us — preserves all 
the original life and Havor of this 
sound and perfect fruit. And its 
nourishing properties are heightened 
by blending with other fine ingredi- 
ents of equally perfect quality 

You could not obtain such an 
ideal food in any other form for 
many times the price 

All Campbell's Soups are sold 
**money back if you want it.’”. Why 
not send your grocer a trial order 


today? 


21 kinds 10¢ a can 
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R. TAMA JIM WILSON, our per- 
manent Secretary of Agriculture, 
recently came marching boldly to 
the front with a cure for the present high 
cost of living. ‘‘Eat muskrats,”’ said 
Tama Jim. ‘* They are fine, fruity animals, 
found in almost every locality, and they can 
be rendered into various toothsome dishes. 

“It is my opinion,” he said, ‘‘that if 
more of our people, instead of foolishly 
requiring beef and mutton and lamb and 
pork, with an occasional mad dash after a 
chicken, would eat muskrats—and there 
ean be no more delightful morsel—there 
would be less talk of the inability to get 
good food at reasonable prices. The 
economic value of the muskrat has been 
greatly underestimated. Many aman who 
has toiled and moiled to secure meat for 
his family might get the benefits of fresh 
air and outdoor exercise by going out and 
trapping a few muskrats and bringing 
them home to grace his table, as well as 
sustain his family, at slight expense. It 
has been declared by a writer that the 
muskrat is game worthy of an epicure and, 
indeed, a number of persons have likened 
its flavor to that of the famous terrapin of 
the Chesapeake. Go to it,’’ he concluded; 
‘‘ecatch a few muskrats and eat them. 
Never mind the musk. Think only of the 
rat.” 

Then Tama Jim suggested a few ways 
for cooking muskrats, and it does not 
require the imaginative eye to see the 
denizens of the great cities industriously 
hunting the succulent muskrat wherever 
it may occur among the busy marts of 
trade. It is expected that Mr. Wilson 
will come along in a few days with some 
remarks on the woodchuck, which every 
boy who lived in the country cooked once, 
at any rate, when camping out. It is quite 
likely that if Tama Jim can get the musk- 
rat and the woodchuck popularized he will 
have done much to relieve the widespread 
dissatisfaction caused by the high cost of 
the necessities of life, and will, thereby, 
put over something tangible and concrete 
for the Administration to which he belongs 

the first tangible and concrete aid ren- 
dered by any member of the present Cabi- 
net along those lines, by the way. 


The Perpetuity of Tama Jim 


Nor is this all. Recently Tama Jim put 
out a cookbook, not containing his muskrat 
recipes, but containing many ways to cook 
other foods, and the demand was so great 
there was almost instantly a new printing. 
This, also, helped some by way of making 
the people think this Administration has 
not gone entirely to the bow-wows, and 
thereby Tama Jim acquired great merit, 
especially in that portion of the press that 
has been nobly struggling to say a few kind 
words about the present outfit, and has 
been finding subjects on which to hang 
those pleasant garlands few and far be- 
tween 

So far as the Secretary is concerned he 
seems as irremovably cemented to his job 
as hitherto. There are constant rumors 
that this man or that man has been selected 
to succeed him. It was said at the begin- 
ning of the Taft Administration that Mr. 
Wilson’s ambition was to serve but another 
year, which would make thirteen consecu- 
tive ones for him as a Cabinet member, 
thus beating all records —and that he would 
then retire. Undoubtedly, it was Wilson's 
ambition to serve longer than any other 
as a Cabinet member, but after he achieved 
that ambition there seemed to be no dis- 
position — either on his part tostop, oron the 


| part of the President to stop him there. 
| On the contrary, it now appears that the 
| old Scotchman will stay in the Cabinet 


as long as Taft stays at the head of the 
Government —a situation, not to put too 
fine a point on it, that Wilson himself has 
fostered with exceeding skill 

The mind of this astute old Scotehman 
has lost none of its vigor. He has no desire 
to quit public life and go back to Iowa to 
live. Nor, indeed, has he any intention of 
doing that thing. The farmers are behind 
him. When you come to think how large 
a percentage of the vote in the normally 
Republican states is farmer vote it will 
occur to the most superficial observer of 
politics that in these times of insurgency, 
revolt, unrest and general soreness nothing 
that will offend the farmers will be done 
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‘The Senator’s Secretary 


purposely, especially when it is just as easy 
to retain Tama Jim as it would be to 
let him go—in fact, a great deal easier; for 
it is likely Mr. Wilson would make a pro- 
test that would cause a good deal of 
trouble, inasmuch as he has come to think 
there is something in the Constitution 
that guarantees him control of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for ever and ever. 

So far as Congressional politics is con- 
cerned, it became apparent during the long 
and oftentimes absurd debate on the rail- 
road bill, in both House and Senate, that 
neither the Republicans nor the Democrats 
in Senate or House seem to have a working 
majority. Of course there is, in reality, 
so far as political affiliations go, or party 
brand, a Republican majority in the House 
and one in the Senate; but there are 
enough insurgents in each chamber to 
make the Republican supremacy on any 
question doubtful if the progressives choose 
to vote with the Democrats. 
there is a disposition to stray a bit among 
some of the Democrats, so that in the sense 
of a compact organization on either side, 
an organization that will vote unitedly, 
neither party can control its votes. 


If the House Goes Democratic 


Congressional conditions in early May were 
chaotic. The few regular leaders of the Re- 
publicans in the Senate and House worked 
incessantly to accomplish something, but 
the rank and file apparently did not care 
whether school kept or not. The discussion 
of the railroad bill, which is one of Mr. 
Taft's particular measures, was desultory, 
and amendments were adopted or defeated 
in a haphazard manner, usually by combi- 
nations of Democrats and Republicans vot- 
ing together. Of course, the plan of the 
Democrats was to load the bills up with any 
foolish sort of an amendment that came 
along, just to make it more difficult for 
the Republicans; but, at that, nobody 
seemed to care, and there were many votes 
taken, especially in the House, when the 
members, or a lot of them, did not know 
what they were voting on, and did not care. 

The Democratic leadership in the House 
is not particularly brilliant. Champ Clark, 
who is a good speaker, a good fellow, anda 
good fighter, is not a good parliamentarian. 
The three Democrats who are strongest are 
Underwood, of Alabama, Sherley, of Ken- 
tucky, and Fitzgerald of New York. Fitz- 
gerald is the better parliamentarian. 

The idea is that the Democrats, if they 
do get control, will have to do something 
along the lines of tariff revision. The 
Republicans will goad them into it if they 
do not take the initial steps themselves. 


Then, the Republicans assert, the true | 


tariff condition of the Democratic party, as 
it is represented in Congress, will come out, 
for there is no doubt that there is a great 
deal of protection sentiment among the 
Democrats, and especially among the 
Southern Democrats. The Republican 
argument is that when the Democratic 
party gets to making a tariff for revenue 
only it will find itself in a mess that will 
help the Republicans in the election that 
will follow, in 1912, when a President will 
be elected as well as another House. 

But, harking back a bit, the entire 
debate on the railroad bill and the other 
Taft measures showed how little impress 
Mr. Taft has made on the Congress. His 
recommendations were received with in- 
difference. There is no doubt the Repub- 
lican leaders, Aldrich and the rest in the 
Senate and Cannon and his crowd in the 
House, tried as hard as they could to get 
what Mr. Taft wanted, and to get it 
expeditiously. They could do nothing with 
the rank and file. Their former followers 
refused to be led. Instead of well-officered, 
well-disciplined organization the spirit in 
the Congress was that of individualism 
every man for himself and the devil take 
the hindmost. 

The men who usually follow, who usually 
do what they are told, are scared. They 
have been hearing from home. Many of 
them think they will be beaten for reélec- 
tion if they train with the old crowd any 
longer, and yet many of them hesitate to 
cut loose and join the insurgents. They are 
all in blue funks. The bye elections in 
Missouri, Massachusetts, and at Rochester, 
New York, scared them stiff. They are 


trying to devise ways to get in out of the 


Similarly, | 
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Its Own 
Guarantee 


The name Snider on a bottle of 
Catsup is like “Sterling” on silver. 
Both guarantee purity and excellence 

a quality that the skill of man, or 
perfection of methods cannot excel. 


Only the choicest perfectly ripe 
and sound tomatoes, granulated 
sugar, and specially imported spices 
are used—materials that do not 
require artificial coloring or chemical 
preservatives. 


Its color is perfection—it keeps 
indefinitely and its mild, spicy flavour 
has never been equaled in any other 


Catsup. 


Snider Catsup adds enjoyment to 
steaks, chops, roasts, and fish — soups, 
gravies, sauces, salads, etc. 


The factory in which Snider Cat- 
sup is made is like a huge kitchen 
sweet and clean, with the sunlight 
streaming in from all sides, and every 
detail has the untiring care of the 
most skillful Catsup Chef on earth. 
It more than complies with all Pure 
Food Laws of the world. 


The proof of these facts is in 
every bottle of 


Snider 
Tomato Catsup 


“It’s the Process” 


The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 








Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A 
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High cost 
of living 


is due to causes over 
which the consumer 
has little control 
except by making 
his own products 


Make 
Your 


Own 
Butter 


Youcan make butter 


in one minute 
with the TURN-A-MINIT churn 


——from either sour or sweet cream. 
By using sour cream you can save from 
10 to 15 cents per pound. At the same 
time you get a purer, sweeter butter 
than you ever tasted before, seasoned 
as you want it, doing away with ex- 
pensive sfore butter, that may have 
been kept for months in cold storage. 


And think of these other fea- 
tures, positively guaranteed. 
——whipped cream in 20 seconds. 
——mayonnaise dressing i in 30 seconds. 
ice cream, icings, beaten eggs, 
souffle, light batter and many other 
uses—in a few turns of the handle. 
The TURN-A-MINIT churn is built 
scientifically — of solid removable parts 
that can be easily and thoroughly 
cleansed. 

it’s all in the rib inside the jar and the 
patent porcelain dasher. They give the 
one-minute speed. 





It is the only practical home churn. 


You need the TURN-A-MINIT churn for 
your convenience, your health and for economy. 
Quart size $2.50. Gallon size (jar of porcelain 
instead of glass) $7.50. ‘Dairy thermometer 
furnished free with each churn 

Attractive terms to agents 


Send a postal for descriptive booklet and mention your 
dealer's name 


THE TURN-A-MINIT CHURN CO. 





288A Metropolitan Tower New York City 








FREE — Illustrated 
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| wet and are not paying much attention to 


what any President or any leader wants. 
Their particular concerns are to find out 
what the people back home want, and do 
that. Thus, this present session of the 
Sixty-first Congress has presented a good 
many of the aspects of a mob. 

The joy of the Administration over secur- 
ing Governor Hughes to fill the vacancy 
on the bench of the Supreme Court caused 
by the death of Mr. Justice Brewer was 
pathetic. Here was one time, they ex- 
claimed, when politics of the highest kind 
was played, and when the best man avail- 
able was secured. They thought the 
appointment of Hughes would strengthen 
the Administration before the people 
Probably it has and will, but there was 
nobody in the Administration, after it had 
been decided to ask Governor Hughes to 
take the place, who thought he would take 
it—not even the President himself. That, 
perhaps, is too bald a way of stating it so 
far as the President is concerned. He had 
doubts. 


FASHION NOTE—So great is the grief of 
one of the younger set over a, bereavement 
he has recently suffered that he now appears 
on the golf links clad ina black golfing suit, 
black stockings, a black cap, a black shirt, 
wears a black stock, and refuses to use any 
but a negro caddie. 


Newcomb’s Version 


N AN article which appeared in THe 

SATURDAY EVENING Post of March 19, 
entitled, What is There in It for Me? 
the following reference was made to State 
Senator Josiah T. Newcomb, of New York: 
‘*There was a Senator named Newcomb in 
the conference. Newcomb had formerly 
been an editorial writer on a New York 
newspaper. He went to that newspaper, 
told the editor what he had heard, and the 
editor wrote a letter to Allds, telling him 
of the information in the hands of the news- 
paper and asking Allds what he had to say. 
Up to this time the information was not 
public, nor the charge.’”’ Senator New- 
comb takes exception to this version of the 
affair and makes the following statement 
concerning it: 

‘“*Conger’s story was told on the night of 
January 4. The same night it was com- 
munic ated by a member of the Hotel Ten 

ek conference, not myse lf, to Senator 
W. alnessiatie. On January 5 it was com- 
municated by Senator Wainwright to Allds 
in the presence of Senator Hamilton. The 
evening of January 5 it was discussed in 
my hearing by six men on a railroad train, 
none of whom had any information from 
me. OnJanuary 12, when thesession recon- 
vened, it Was a matter of common conversa- 
tion in the corridors. On January 7 I hada 
conversation with Oswald Garrison Villard, 
president of the Evening Post Publishing 
Company. He is not the editor of the 
newspaper. He is well known as a man of 
public spirit, connected with civie organ- 
izations for betterment. As a result of our 
conversation he left New York City for 
Clinton, New York, with a letter of intro- 
duction to Senator Davenport from me, as 
follows: 
‘New YORK, Jan 7, 1910 
‘Hon. F. M. DAVENPORT, 

“Clinton, N. Y. 

‘My dear Dave nport This will intro- 
duce Mr. Oswald G. Villard, president of 
the New York Evening Post Company. I 
have been thinking constantly, since the 
revelations of Tuesday night, of the respon- 
sibility placed upon those who heard 
Conger’s statement; I think it is a very 
heavy responsibility. Knowing Mr. Vil- 
lard’s public spirit I have discussed the 
matter with him. I do not think we have 
any right to ignore the knowledge which 
came to us without any solicitation on 
our part. I have no feeling that there is 
between Senator Conger and my " If any 
confidential relation. I do not believ. 
that you need so to feel. It is my hope that 
you will be willing to discuss this matter 
freely with Mr. Villard, especially as he 
and I both agree that nothing of a public 
nature should be done in this matter until 
we have reasonable grounds for believing 
that what we do would be effective. 

“Very truly yours, 
**(Signed) JosiAH T. NEWCOMB.”’ 
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Interurban Bonds as Investments 


WENTY years ago the steam railroad 

practically had a monopoly on fast 

cross-country traffic; today, and es- 
pecially in the Middle West, nearly every 
county is gridironed by interurban electric 
lines. Ohio alone has about five thousand 
miles; Indiana, Illinois and Massachusetts 
each have approximately three thousand 
miles, while California has twenty-five hun- 
dred miles. Nor is it all short hauling, 
either. You can get a through trolley from 
Toledo to Dayton, a distance of one hun- 
dred and sixty-two miles, and make the trip 
comfortably in about six hours. You can 
board an electric car at Louisville and whiz 
to Indianapolis, one hundred and seventeen 
miles away, in less than four hours. To get 
another idea of the widening scope of inter- 
urban traffic you have only to go to the hub 
of cities like Cleveland, Detroit and Indian- 
apolis and see the crowds that come and 
go from the country in the big, easy- 
running passenger traction cars that look 
exactly like the best-equipped day coaches 
of the steam roads. 

These interurban lines have brought the 
farmer and the country-dweller generally 
much closer to the city and have helped to 
give him and his family the benefits of the 
theater, the library,.the school, the market 
and all the, other agencies of uplift and 
profit. Likewise their development has 

wrought an opportunity to the investor for 

the safe and profitable employment of his 
savings or other funds, and it is with this 
phase that we are concerned. 

In their organization and general con- 
duct the interurban electric lines do not 
differ from other kinds ef transportation 
companies that use rails. Yet no kind of 
be = needs more discretion in the purchase 
than does this particular type. Many of 
the prosperous lines had a precarious start. 
The early days of the interurban roads were 
fraught with hardship. There were costly 
errors in construction. In many instances 
the equipment and roadbed were not suit- 
able to the country, and until the service 
\as perfected there could be no successful 
competition with the steam systems. That 
era of experiment is now past. Interurban 
traction expansion has reached the point 
where it is essential to the life and progress 
of most communities; and interurban 
bonds, when brought out by well-managed 
and thriving companies and sold through 
houses of the highest integrity, sometimes 
afford an excellent investment. 


Passengers Preferable to Pigs 


Many people think that the same rules 
that apply to the selection of ordinary 
public-service corporation bonds govern 
the buying of interurban bonds. Though 
the same precautions regarding security 
und earnings apply to all bonds there are 
some conditions peculiar to the interurban 
type. In cities, for example, the street-car 
lines have a natural monopoly; in the 
country there is frequently competition 
with steam lines 

This leads to the first and foremost fact 
in the consideration of interurban bonds as 
an investment —which is the population of 
the country traversed or the cities con- 
nected. And here, incidentally, you strike 
the first real difference between the inter- 
urban road and the steam line. The steam 
roads depend on freight for their principal 
revenue. ‘The late President Sloan, of the 
Lackawanna, used to say, ‘‘I would rather 
haul pigs than passengers.”” With an 
interurban road, on the other hand, it is 
just the reverse. It is a case of passengers 
rather than pigs. The freight and express 
business plays a small part 

Since the passenger traffic is the back- 
bone of the interurban business it is impor- 
tant for the investor to know what the 
traveling capacity of the country is. This, 
of course, depends upon various local 
conditions, but some general rules may be 
laid down which the investor will find of 
value no matter where he lives or invests. 

Where a traction line connects two cities 
of good-sized: population it must be pre- 
pared to furnish such a fast, efficient and 
comfortable service as to enable it to com- 
pete successfully with the steam roads. For 
distances over fifty miles, the average 
traveler is willing to pay more for good 
facilities and will use the steam road. The 


~ 


ideal population conditions do not consist 
of having a big city at each end of the line, 
but in having a thickly populated count 
all along the way. A large number of small 
towns or prosperous hamlets scattered u 
and down the road are far more profitable 
than a city at each end. When these small 
towns have many mills and factories, or if 
there are mines adjacent, the conditions 
become all the more favorable. 

The millhands and miners usually do a 
lot of traveling. They go to the nearest 
town at night for theater and other 
diversions. If the road passes through a 
rich farming region, as a successful one 


usually does, the farmer takes the trolley, | 


car to town and saves his horses for the 
farmwork. It is this “pick up and set 
down ” traffic, as it is called, that is the life 


blood of the prosperous interurban line, | 
and a bond in a company that enjoys such | 


business is often very desirable. Here the 
traction line has the advantage over the 
steam road. It has a better schedule— 
often there is a car every half-hour—and it 
stops almost at the farmer’s front door. The 


fare is lower than that of the steam line, too. | 


Many steam-operated roads are realizing 
the folly of competing with the interurban 
roads on the short haul, and are either 
buying the roads or abandoning the field to 
them altogether. 


Yet, like many other good aids to safe | 


investment, ‘the matter of population has 
another side to it, as the ill-starred case of 
the New York-Philadelphia electric line 
showed. Here is a concrete example that 
shows how the population argument may 
be applied wrongly and it conveys a very 
helpful lesson for the average investor 
who contemplates buying an iriterurban 
traction bond 


An Ill-Advised Undertaking 


As most people know, there is a great 
deal of traveling between New York and 
Philadelphia. Two big steam roads run a 
good many trains every day. A certain 
banking-house in Philadelphia controlled 
an electric line from Camden to Trenton 
and another from Trenton to New Bruns- 
wick, both being on the natural road from 
Philadelphia to New York, and they con- 
ceived the idea of a through electric line 
connecting these important cities. 

To show the very absurdity of this proj- 
ect it is only necessary to recite the experi- 
ence of a man who tried to make the trip as 
outlined in the circulars. The proposed 
line did not even start in Philadelphia, for 
the pence had to take a ferry from the 
Quaker City to Camden, where he got a 
car for Trenton. At the Trenton line he 
had to change, cross that town, then 
change again for the car to New Brunswick. 
Here another change had to be made to the 
trolley for Bound Brook, where another 
line was boarded for Elizabeth, where still 
another car was taken for Newark. Here 
a car had to be taken to Jersey City, where 
a ferry finally took the weary traveler 
to New York. Altogether, counting the 
various ferries, there were nine changes to 
be made and more than six hours were con- 
sumed in making the trip. 

This enterprise had the usual fate of 
such undertakings. All the companies con- 
cerned defaulted interest on the bonds and 
receiverships followed. 

It may be helpful now to turn to an 
interurban line which is the reverse of the 
one described and which has features that 
the careful investor should demand in the 
corporation whose bonds he buys. This 
line begins at the largest city in one 
Middle-Western state and runs to a large 
city in another state. It traverses one 
hundred and fifteen miles of track and owns 
the right-of-way for one hundred and eight 
miles of it. The remainder of the mileage is 
through cities and towns and is secured by 
franchises, the shortest of them extending 
fourteen years beyond the life of the bonds. 
The bonds are secured by an absolute first 
mortgage on half of the property owned by 
the company. The replacement value of 
this property is more than twice the amount 
of the outstanding first mortgage and re- 
funding bonds, and the net earnings are 
one and three-fourths times the fixed 


charges. The road passes through a popu- | 
lous and prosperous farming region that | 
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: economy of durable, depend- 
Yo able materials; superior con- 
struction; old-fashioned regard — }\\. 


for perfect workmanship. 
It will not crack, split, kink or burst. AN 
Electric Hose is made by vulcanizing tubes 
of pure rubber and jackets: of braided seine Rh 


KN twine into a solid, united tabric—not by the a 

4 ordinary methods of wrapping or ‘‘lapweld- aN 

. ing’’ strips of rubber and strips of canvas. ps) 
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Tremendous difference. 
There is no other hose like Electric—can 
be no other. 


It is protected by United States yy 
patent laws. 


Before it leaves the factory every foot of \} 
Electric Hose is tested by a pressure from ten to 
fifteen times as great as the highest hydrant 
pressure, which frequently bursts ordinary hose. 

Electric Hose costs but little more than 
other kinds—lasts three times as long. 

Electric is the hose you should have on 
your place. 


Electric Hose & Rubber Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Send for our ‘¢ Garden and Lawn Cyclopedia” 


Ds 
G —a booklet of great value to every home 


. i owner. It is free. Address Dept. A. 
Ame’ FATE RT SAL Te 
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How Often We Hear 


the man who has saved 
nothing say ‘“‘I had the 
chance of a lifetime—a 
few dollars was all I 
needed but—’”’ 

The man whom oppor- 
tunity favors is the one 
who is strong enough to 
save while others spend. 
He does without little 


things to have great ones. 
We can help you to save by our 
$10 a month system. No phenomenal 
profits but no risks, just $10 a month 
from you and 4% % interest from us. 
You are secured by Guaranteed First 
Mortgages on NewYork City real estate, 
the best security there is. Write us for 
our free booklet ‘The Safe Wayto Save 


TuLE GUARANTEE 
AND TRUST C9 


Capital and Surplus $14,000,000 
176 Broadway, New York 175 Remsen St., Brooklyn 














——| 
Coupon Real Estate Notes 


$500 Denomination 


Secured by First Mortgages on 
Improved City Real Estate. 








Valued at Over Twice the Amount 


Of The Loan. 


Interest Rates, 5 and 6% | 


(Write For Circular No. 147. 


Mercantile Trust Co. 
REAL ESTATE LOAN DEPARTMENT | 


8th and Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE MINNOW THAT SWIMS 





See That Joint ? 





A joimte 1 artificial minnow in beau 
@iful natural colors. Has al! the e sofa 
swims ju € one, in casti r tr g. Guar 
water proof and your money kk if it 


_Made in ter styles and sold by principal dealers; if your 
€ I send pre King of 
Casting Bait $1 Minnowette, $1 Ne w catalog free forthe 


K.&K. MFG. CO,, 105 St. Clair Street, TOLEDO, O. 








Silver 

hol r ‘separate’ trom 

the rest. (Study e 

tic Savest nd temper, saves ng . 

the dark. I r rely ked, w 

_ ts r Plated 1- Plated 
"MODEL P RODUCTS CO. 

17 Milk Stre Bo , Maas. 

Age ‘ verywhere Hustlers make 








gmoney. Send stamps for sa 








. . . th F iW y 
ig to the Front ::.": 
$7 to $12 per acre send for my free, illustrated Mississip, k 
Facts v« for by I et artment of Agr re 
and Land ( 
please address ‘GEO H. ‘HEAFFORD., No armen rn Sanco - 
sentative,G.&8.I.R.R.,279 Dearborn St.,Chicago,Ilis 





For 35 years we hav 
highest returns 





e been paying our customers the 
sistent with cor ive met 











RARE BARGAIN — ni'totip tack 
HAIR BRUSH, made in rosewood, with bristles set in 
solid plat prepaid to any address for follar bill 


SILVER BRUSH co. No TROY, N. ¥. 


rize 





| produces large amounts of cereals and 


much livestock. There are fifteen towns 
along the line and many of these have mills 
and factories whose operatives use the 
cars every day. The entire area is under- 
laid with rich coal deposits, which are 
attracting new industries each year. Thus 
the future of the region is assured. 

The company operates its electric cars 
under the steam-railroad law of the State 
of Illinois, which means that it has a 
perpetual right to operate 94 per cent of its 
mileage, that being the extent of the track- 
age in that state. An item of great signifi- 
cance for the investor to heed is that any 
future bonds issued under the mortgage 
can be for only 80 per cent of the cash 
cost. This means that for every dollar of 
new actual property acquired or built only 
80 cents in bonds can be issued against it 
Investors will do well to demand this 
stipulation in mortgages of public-service 
corporations, for it prevents indiscriminate 
issuance of bonds with little or no security 
behind them. Equally important is a re- 
striction that no new bonds can be issued 
until the gross earnings for the twelve 
months preceding havé equaled five times, 
and the net earnings at least one and three- 
fourths times, the interest charges on all 
outstanding bonds and those proposed to 
be issued. Here, then, you find real 
security for an interurban bond. 

There are various other points to be 
watched in interurban bonds. In some 
instances companies have been wrecked by 
extravagant expenditures on road and 
property. Be sure to find out if the equip- 
ment and construction are adapted to the 
needs of the country. There is no reason 
why a road that goes through a sparsely 
settled region should be as luxurious as one 
that plies in New England, where there isa 
much denser population. It is important 
for the company to set aside a portion of 
the gross earnings, usually 10 per cent, for 
a mig oy er gw fund. Thus the property 
can be kept up to a high and continuous 
earning efliciency without an increase of 
obligation. Wherever possible the com- 
pany should own its right-of-way, because 
this ownership preventsannoying litigation 

Most of the best types of interurban 
traction bonds have a face interest rate of 
5 percent. They sell around par, although 
in some cases very good bonds bring 95; 
and the average yield is a little over 5 per 
cent. Many of the bonds in prosperous 
companies are owned ‘‘at home’’—that is, 
by people who live along the route. This 
is a very good kind of ownership both for 
road and investor, for it estab lis hes per- 
sonal relation. The road knows it is being 
watched and therefore keeps up its service 
Asa rule the market for interurban bonds is 
not wide. 


Barnum Stranded 


TUMBLER, getting forty dollars a 
week with the Barnum and Bailey 
circus, in the days of Barnum, took part in 
a flipflap exercise over a lot of elephants 
One of the elephants was a comedian and 
did some funny stunts during the somer- 
saulting. Usually this elephant did her fun- 
niest stunt just at the time the tumbler was 
doing his flipflap. There always was ap- 
plause—for the elephant. 
After a week or two on the road the show 


| reached Sandusky. The tumbler went in 


| show. 


to see Barnum. 

**Well?” said Barnum. 

“I'm Smith the Tumbler. I'm getting 
forty dollars a week. I am the hit of the 
From now on I'll get a hundred or 
I'll quit.” 

“‘Smith? A tumbler, eh?’ said Barnum 
“And the hit of my show? Let me see 
about that.” 

He took out his book, looked down the 
long list of performers and finally discov- 
ered the name of “Smith, tumbler; forty 
dollars a week.” 

‘*Smith,’’ said Barnum, ‘‘I have a hun- 
dred tumblers and you'll not get any extra 
money. I think we can spare you if you 
are not satisfied.” 

‘“‘T tell you I'm the hit of the show. I'm 
getting all the applause. I guess I'll take 
the at hundred a week, Mr. Barnum.” 

‘You'll not get it. Get out,” said 
Barnum. 

The tumbler looked at the showman in 
astonishment. Then he said: ‘‘Oh, very 
well. I'll quit. This is where, Mr. P. T 
Barnum, I cut out and leave the Barnum 
and Bailey show stranded flat in Sandusky, 


| Ghio.” 
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CARMEN MELI 


A new and trilliant Grand Opeta 


prima donna 


It isn’t a question of 
whether you prefer 
Carmen Melis, grand 
opera prima donna, or 
Stella Mayhew, music- 
al comedy “scream’ 
—the instrument is 
the thing and the in- 
strument that is best 
able to bring both 
of these great artists 
into your home is the 


EDISON 
PHONO- 
GRAPH 


Edison Phonog traphs range in price from 
the Amberola at $200, down to the Gem 
at $12.50. The Ambe rola has the sweet- 
ness, clearness and faithful reproducing 
powers that characterize all Edison in- 
struments and, in addition, a case that ts 
a masterpiece of the cabinet maker’ s art 
It comes in either mahogany or oak 
W hoever buys a Gem, | Home, 
Standard or ‘Triumph gets everything 
that the genius of Mr 
able to devise. All 
ducing points that do not scratch or 


ire side, 


Edison has been 


have sapphire repro- 


require changing; all have silent lon 
Kach ts a perfect 


lard 


running spring motors 
instrument, piaying both Edison Stan 
and Amberol 1 i-dison 


Records Any 
dealer has the line. (Go and hear them 


or write us for complete catalog 


National Phonograph Co., 11 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


————=T , 













On the one hand the 
arias of a Melis; on 
the other the clever 
nonsense of a Mayhew 
—such 1s the range 
of entertainment and 
such the kind of 
talent that is giving 
Edison Phonograph 
owners the best there 
is In songs, music and 
fun through 


FE DISON 


STAN DARD 
S&S AMBEROL 


RECORDS 


Edison Records are of two 
Standard and Amberol 

rds play twice 
They give you another verse 
you like, a waltz or 
a two-step that is long enough, 


kinds — 
Amberol 
Rec as long as Standard 
Record 
Vece as 
or two of the s mes 
1 mon- 
and Grand 


ologue that gets some where 


Opera that is not cut or hurried. Edison 
Records aftord 


ness of tone not 


a clearness and sweet 
Records 


They always 


possible in 


made any other way 


do justice to the singer, band or 


orchestra — that is why the great singers 


] > 
and musicians prefer to make Records 


for the | daison Phono rraph | dison 
Records can be bought of any Edisor 
deale! Standard Records at 35 cents 


each; Amberol Records 
Grand Opera Records 75 cents to $2.00 
National Phonograph Co., 11 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J 


Fit ae 
f- 


50 cents each; 


| | No 
Episok Epis? ; 
AMBERO ‘Pr cORD 
RECORD Rec ue 








‘4 
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Epon term “‘pure grape juice’? may be 
very broadly and yet truly used. Fx- 
tracts of the grape skins and seeds as well 
as of the pulp may be called ‘‘pure grape 
juice’; fibre and sediment that come 


trom the grape itself cannot bé classed as 


foreign matter. Probably all bottled grape 
juices are pure in the sense that they con- 


tain nothing that does not come from 





—. 


— 





iT 

the grape. “It’s Clear Because 
But when we say Walker’s Grape Juice 

is pure we mean: more than the common B . 
standard of purity;—we mean a new kind of purity that excludes natu ll a 
everything but the clear, brilliant juice of ripe Concord grapes. ‘The ing 
tannin that comes from over-pressed seeds and skins and that gives have A 
some other grape juices their puckery after-taste and cloudy appear- . 7 








ance is kept out by Walker purity. delic 
Walker’s Grape Juice has a rich, full, smooth flavor, devoid Cup 
of the slightest astringency. It 1s clear, brilliant and glowing; when ‘ 
held to the light it radiates the deep translucent tone of a ruby. Turn and 
a bottle upside down and no sediment falls from the bottom. It does Walj 
not discolor teeth, lips nor tongue. \ 


THE GRAPE PRODUCTS COMPA 
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It presents, by reason of its rich color 
and brilliant clarity, an appearance that 
embellishes the social function, tempts the 
invalid and adds to its refreshing effect on 
the thirsty and fatigued. 

Walker’s Grape Juice, being a purely 
natural beverage, makes the 1deal outdoor 
drink; especially appropriate to the next- 
to-nature summer season. At porch par- 

ties, picnics, motor outings, boating trips, 
Walker’s is the most satisfactory thing 
that you can serve. Not nly does its 
ral fruit favor refresh, but its high food value makes it invigorat 
and sustaining against enervating heat, while its mild fruit acids 
-a very beneticial effect on the stomach. 
Write for the Walker Recipe Book and learn how to make many 
ious drinks and dainty desserts with Walker’s Grape Juice. Mint 
, Punch, Sherbet, and a dozen others. 
our grocer and your druggist have Walker’s Grape Juice in quart 
pint bottles, and smaller sizes. It is served at soda fountains. 
ker’s is always bottled in the “Ten-Pin” bottle shown at the left. 


/rite to-day fo. the Recipe Book. 


NY, North East, Pennsylvania. 














The Grape Juice that 
“Made Good”’ 


this 1s for your reading 


Walker's Grape Juice is doing some 
thing that no other grape juice has done. 
ay Avinks, 


he tut 

nly promising increased 

the dtale 

hut making pront 
shousar 


the 




















because he 


demanded it. 
promotion list, 


lack of traming ? 
You con. I he 


which you— 
pert in 
Have 

| about the 
exactly meets 


who you are, 


your spare time 


mark the coupon. 
motion 
the I. C. §. 


The 1.C. 8S 


TION. 


‘ 


every 


How about YOU ? 


or are 


spec ial 
your 
mark the attached coupon. 
what 
you live, the I. C. 


imparts the 
The training WINS 
Mark the coupon. 


mercado. 


Promoted 


This man has just been promoted, 
He’s happy, but he Anew it was c oming, 
knew his special training 


you enough ambition to learn 
that 
Then 
No matter 
or where 


. ¢. 8. 


way 
case ? 


you do, 


- Can tram you in 


Finding out costs you nothing,and 
does not bind you in any way. So, 
Three hundred pro- 
s VOLUNTARILY reported to 
month. 302 
reported during March. 


you 


Box 1171, Scranton, Pa. 
thi 


ut further obl 


t the pe 


Are you on the 
you condemned 
to tag along with the crowd through 
Get out of the rut. 
International 
spondence Schools have a special way by 
YOU—can become an ex- 


your chosen line of work. 


Corre- 


were 


training. 


PROMO- 





Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertising Man 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 
Tliustrater 
Designer @ Craftamarn 
Civil Bervice 
Chemist 
Textile Mill Bupt 
Jectrician 
Elec Engineer 
Mechan | Drafteman 








Telephone Engineer 
Elec Lighting Supt 
Mechanical Engineer 
mber & Steam Fitter 
Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Architec'| Drafteman 
Architect 
Structural Engineer 
Banking 
Mining Engineer 
Concrete Engineer 
Automobile Operator 
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moved 
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gripes the 

you want i to go, i 
the screw-head is 
then re 
Justas co 


leases ant 


screwsf 
No 110. A rated 
lef 1 rigid 
work F 
No. 111 
shift ' 


Five sizes 


an who work 
the ** Yankee 





nvenient i 


omawkward places 


and need it, the Scre 
screw, plac 


*-* \see 
In driving screws \ 
in acrampedcorner, 


or down 


you must 
the other hand 
‘ 


” Cashes” 


Ratchet Screw- driver 


with Screw-holder attachment 


ol right 


het screw 

Screw-holder 
ade. The 

itight p 


w-holder 
itwhere 


ds on till 
fl: ish and 
matically, 
idrawing 


3-in. Blade, 65 cts 
4-in Blade, 70 cts. 6-in Blade, 85cts 
5-im. Blade, 75 cta. 8-in. Blade, 95cts 


? ‘pp 
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ROSE-FEVER 

(Concluded from Page 13) 
‘Everybody stand fast, please,” said 
Newman, ‘‘and breathe deep.” 

There was a long and luxurious silence. 
It was broken by a brisk crepitation which 
Milholland recognized as Miss Norbrook’s 
voice. All she said was: 

**At-choo!”’ 

There was another silence; and New- 
man felt a violent convulsion shake the 
form at his elbow and once more he heard 
the fatal words; 

**At-cheo! At-choo!”’ 

He waited for her to calm herself long 
enough to understand the rapture in the 
air. But now the velvet suspense was 
broken by an outcry: 

‘Let me out! I’m suffocating! I’m—at- 
choo! I'mdy at-choo— ing! Help! Hel 
at-choo—p!" 

The bewildéred Newman exclaimed: 

‘‘One moment, Miss Norbrook, while I 
turn on the light.” 

‘Don’t you dare turn on the lide—at- 
choo. I dode wand anybody to see be. 
at-choo!—I’b goig biide. Oh, Ded, 
Ded Bidhoddad!”’ 

Milholland groped toward her: 
you _ aking to me, Gwen?” 

“Ob code I’b spe agig to you. 
dough your ode dabe ?”’ 

‘Yes, dear; what is it?” 
“Tage be oud ob did roob at wudse. Oh 
huddy, huddy!”’ 

By this time the agitated Newman had 
reached the electric switch and the room 
flashed into view in all its flowery glory. 
But Miss Norbrook flashed into view also. 
Her eyes were streaming, her face con- 
torted. She was doubled up and snapped 
out with sneezes. 

The vision of the rosy multitude threw 
her into a rage of hysterics. She thrust 
Newman away from the electric button 
and put out the light once more. And 
once more her voice wailed: 

“Oh, Ded, Ded! Tage be oud ob did 
hoddibud doob.” 

“Yes, Gwen dear. 
your own room ?”’ 

‘Dough! Dough!! Dough!!! I dode 
wad eddybody to see be. Tage be oud od 
de veradda id de bood-dide.”’ 

He took her by the arm and led her 
through a door-window to the moonlit 
piazza. Newman followed in a panic of 
anxiety. Butshecried: ‘‘Go away. Dode 
you ebba speag to be agedd!”’ 

Milholland waved Newman back with 
magnificent disdain and guided his blind 
and swishing cousin to the farthest penin- 
sula of the veranda 

‘Who id did bad Doobad, eddyway 

‘I beg your pardon,” said Milholland. 

“w ho id did bad Doobad ? 

* Doobad ? 

‘Chad Doobad!”’ she 
you udderst: ad Igglish ? 
bad Doobad ? 

“Oh, Ne -wman, you mean ? 

a tle 


‘‘He was only trying to please you.” 


Ded! 


Are 


Dode you 


Shall I take you to 


shrieked “Cad 
I say, who id did 


“ hy didn’t you ted hib I can’t stad 
roded ? 
‘You made me swear I wouldn't I 


wanted to. But I had solemnly promised 
And he told me you loved him and he 
wanted to marry you, and 

‘Baddy? Be baddy dad bad?” 

‘‘He said you were going to. 
know what he is?” 

‘Dough! What id he?” 

‘He’s a florist.” 

‘A fodid!” 

‘Yes, and he raises roses.”’ 

‘Raided roded! Ad he 
baddy hib?” 

**So he said. 
Gwen dear?” 

“Be! Baddy a bi id like 
like to budder hib.’ 

‘So would I. 

he ever speaks to you again, 
Gwen dear?” 

‘Plead! If you dub be! 

“Love you? You know I love you 
And now that he’s disposed of, won't you 
reward my devotion? I've loved you for 
years, and if you'll marry me I'll watch 
over you and protect you, and see that no 
horrible roses ever darken your path again 
Won’t you be my wife, Geendirn ? Mrs. 
Gwendolyn Milholland— what a beautiful 
name for what a beautiful girl! Won’t you 


Yed, 


Do you 


expegs be to 
But you won't, will you, 
Doobad! I'd 


And I will murder him if 
sha'n't I, 


Say yes?’ 
‘‘Biddid Gweddodyd Bidhoddad. 
Ded ; it ida dice dabe.”’ 
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Crash!!— ano 


May 28,1910 


ther wax 


record gone to smash! 


Record from your dealer. 


cents (for the 4-minute ), 
it to the 
it in the sun. 








If you own a Phonograph or Graphophone ( Edis« 
It can’t break and it won’t 
Or if the dealer cannot supply you, let us mail one t« 


youngsters. Toss it on the table. 


fore. Play 
still have it, 
true 


If yourd 
of these six 
direct, posta 
stamps— you 
















Prices in Canada pl ty 
64 Yonge St 


postage free, and a catalog with it. Give it the hardest possible test. 
Drop it on the floor. 
Then play it and hear a finer, clearer, pure 
in every way 


Try it! 


**hest sellers’ 
ge paid, on receipt of money order, cash or 


151 Nassau Street 


get one Indestructible 


m or Columbia) 


wear out. 
» you; —35 cents (for the 2-minute) or 50 
Lend 
Kick it across the room. Leave 


r, stronger reproduction— better music 

than your machine ever gave out be- 
it every day for ten years and you will 
good as new. Almost too good to be 
Prove it! Send for one! 


Six Hits! 


ealer cannot supply you, select any or all 
* and we will mail them to you 


irmoney back if youdon’tlike the records. 


2 Minute—35 Cents 


COLUMBIA 1305 Cubanola Glide. 
GOLD pED 1326 Mandy, How Do You Do. 
INDE STRUCT as ‘ 1330 By the Light of the Silvery Moon. 
Crunver REcOR? ~—_})| Postage free 4 Minute—50 Cents 
if your 3065 That Mesmerizing Mendelssohn Tune. 
dealer can- 2071, Moonlight im Junsle-Land 
not supply sneha ° | . - 
fare PHONOGRAPH cor pant you. i Send f bs g 40-page catalog | g ( al e 
“wr Send fer Free : ‘Daan Wanted — bx lusive selling rights given where we 
{ Catalog. are not properly represented. 
COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO. 





New York City 








O’Sullivanize Your Walk 





And Gain a Little 
Every Step 


The More You Walk 
The More You Gain 


on Diag oft Nor and 


bnormal W ai liere with. 


The Proper Walk 


k the feet 
ier so that 
knee would pass through the second toe. 





In the proper wa should be carried par 
allel with one 


of the 


anot a line from the centet 


If this line hits the imner side of the great toe the 


walk is abnormal. 


In the proper walk you strike the heel first, bea: 


your weight on the outer edge of the foot, using the 
ball of the foot as the fulcrum by the aid of the calf 
muscles to lift the body. 

O'Sullivan Heels of Live Rubber encourage the 
proper walk. It is easy, graceful, natural—the live 
rubber energizes your step With the same effort 
you can walk brisker and farther on the Live Rubber 
Heels. 

There is so much difference between Live am ber 


and junk rubber that we must repeat our warning to 


refuse substitutes for O’ Sullivan's. 


When Live Rubber is so essential to restore nature’ 
walk anc 


it seems criminal that some un- 


resiliency to your 1 junk rubber is so worth 
less for the purpose, 
for the sake of the little extra pre 


s you insist on O’Sullivan’s. 


: : 

scrupulous dealers 
' 

unle 


The price of crude rubber has advanced, but t 


advance their price—S0c. always. Shoe dealers ever 


O’Sullivan Rubber Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Correct Method 
of Walking 
r 
Abnormal! Method 
| of Walking 











Diagram Showing Difference Between Correct 
and Incorrect Methods of Walking 
Copyright 1910 by Humphrey O'Sullivan 
fit foist the inferior article on you — 
he O'Sullivan Rubber Co. will not 

ywhere. 
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50c Per Pair 
for Pure Silk 
HY WEAR ose 


hose made 

of cotton lisle or 

coarse yarns when you can buy | 

genuine silk half-hose at 5o0c ? 
Phoenix 

Pure Silk Hose 


are genuine silk —every thread 
to be the purest cocoon silk heel, toe, top and 
body The heels and toes are reinforced by 
our exclusive Duo-Weve process, imparting re- 
markable wearing qualities. 


is guaranteed 


*hoenix Silk Half-Hose are seamless. They are 
the first genuine cocoon silk half-hose to sell at 
5c The purchase of the silk output of several 
mills enables us to reduce manufacturing cost. 


The exquisite, light, soft, lustrous texture of 
Phoenix Silk Hose is a decided contrast with 
the hard, coarse, common hose of mixed yarns 


that sell at the same price. 
Phoenix Silk Hose are not mercerized cotton, or 


silk and cotton mixed, but every pair is guaran 
teed pure silk throughout. 




















Ask your dealer first. for Phoenix Hose, 
but, if not easily obtainable, we will fill your 
order direct id give you an absolute guarantee 
that every thread of these socks is pure silk, 
or money refunded. 

A will convince you of the excellent wea g 
qua es of Phoenix Silk Hose. You will never 
go back to common hose when you can get 
pure silk ones like the Phoenix for 50c a pair 

Can be had in the following colors: black, tar 
maroon, green, grey avy and 
helio Six pairs lors 
handsome box, prep s 
with a positive g t not a 
represented money will be refunded State 
size and color wanted. 


Phoenix Pure Silk Knitted Neck 


ties to match 


All Silk, Pure Silk 
and Nothing But Silk 
- 


\ 


hose each 






“ 





Phoenix Knitting Works 


245 Broadway Milwaukee, Wis. 


You'll want Phoenix Mufflers next Fali 








HAWK-EYE 
FEATURES 


Greater strength and compact- 
ness than any other camera. 
Opens _ horizontally,—the way 
most pictures are made. 
NO. 1A FOLDING HAWK-EYE 
Pictures 24x44. Price $15.00 
Koda Ball “Hearing, Shutter Autor 


Focusing Lock 
es Fasteman N Fin 


BLAIR CAMERA DIVISION, 
Eastman Kodak Co 


Rochester, N. ¥. 
\ atalogue sent on req 
CUSTOM [<a Garment Cutting AT HOME— 

















BE A CUSTOM CUTTER. They earn 
CUTTE from $25 to $so per week. Our 
Booklet will tell you how WRITE TO-DAY 


A. D. RUDE NEW YORK CUTTING SCHOOL 
1133-1135 Broadway, New York City 





NIAGARA Puinps day and night 
cost for power no « ul, 
HYDRAULIC ne steam, no oil, no labor. 
Vrite tor catalog A D 
RAM and guaranteed estimate. 


NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE COMPANY 
140 Nassau St. New York Factory: Chester, Pa 








CULTURE OR 
COMMON-SENSE 


(Continued from Page 14) 


country school back to the farm with no 
specific preparation for his work. He learns 
what he knows of the business of his life 
from his father, who learned it from his 
father, and that all on the same farm 

We need schools where the boys and girls 
who are to spend their lives on the farm 
can be taught the science of agricultural 


| and home economy while they are boys and 


girls, while they are not forced to earn a 
living and while their minds are eager to 
learn and = to impressions and teach- 
ings that determine habits of life and 
occupation. If we are to have scientific 
farmers we must train them — literally 
make them out of the young people of the 
nation just as we make our doctors and 
lawyers. In the rare communities where 
this has been done, notably Minnesota, 
Alabama and California, the plan has met 
with a marked degree of But 
these schools are dealing with twenty thou- 


success 


sand, whereas they should be reaching mil- 
lions. The way has been pointed out. The 
kind of school has been wrought out. The 


thing needed now is to supply them in the 
needed number. The problem is not alone 
for the state; it is forthe nation as well 
Congress through its aid to state agricul- 
tural colleges—by land grants and direct 
appropriation of money —has decided that 
the Federal Government shall properly aid 
in the solution of the all-important problem 
of the food supply when the stat cannot 
work out the question by themselv« 
the plan for the next step -agricultural 
and vocational schools — has carefully 
worked out by a group of patriotic edu- 
cators. The bill that will start the 
ery for its aecomplishment bids fai 
a law at this session of Cons 
The bill has been introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Dolliver, of lowa, and is num- 
bered S. 4675. It has been introduced in 
House by Representative Davis, of 
Minnesota, and is called H. R. 20,374 It 
has been indorsed by the National Grange, 
the American Federation of Labor, the 
National Educational Association and 
many other similar both 
state and national. 
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organizations, 


States to Share Expense 


The vocational education bill inaugurate 
a national policy by which, under the super- 
vision of the Department of Agriculture 
and the state agricultural colleges, the vast 
fund of information gathered by the De- 
partment and the state experiment stations 
can be used in the training of farmers. For 
every dollar of Federal money expended, 
between ten and fifty dollars is to be ex- 
pended by the state and locality benetited 
The provisions of the bill are simple. It 
provides for three kinds of schools and for 


some branchexperimentstations. Itappro 
priates for all these purposes eleven millior 
dollars annually. Upon the suggestion 
of the Secretary of Agriculture it has been 


provided in the bill that, in addition to 
the agricultural colleges, the state normal 
schools shall be fitted out to educate teachers 
for the proposed agricultural high schools 
The agricultural colleges, under the provi- 
sions of the Nelson act passed in 1907, get 
a million dollarsa year for this purpose, and 
the Davis bill gives another million for such 
teachers’ courses in the state normal schools 
This million dollars annually becomes 
available July 1 of this year, and isto be used 
forthree years in the preparation of teachers 
before the funds for the high schools become 
available. The appropriation for teachers, 
of course, continues annually. 

The bill carries ten million dollars, half 
of which is for the city high schools and 
half for educating farm boys and girls. 
Agricultural studies are not excluded from 
the city high schools, but they will natu- 
rally use most of their money in preparing 
boys for the trades and industries and in 
teaching girls the economics of the home 
The five millions for the city schools, as 
also the money for the state normal schools, 
is to be allotted to the states in proportion 
to their population as shown by the census 
of this year, and provision is made for the 
small states. The money can be used only 
for distinctive vocational studies, and the 
bill contemplates that separate schools, or 
separate units in existing schools, shall 
provide courses of instruction that will 
specifically fit the city boy for his voeation 
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Repeating Rifle 


The gun to take camping, 
boating or on any outing. 


It handles all .22 short cartridges 
and C. B. caps; is an excellent 
gun for small game and target 
work up to 50 yards. “You quick- 
ly save the price of your rifle in 
the reduced cost of ammunition. 
It conforms to the high qual- 
ity standard of all lbaclin 
repeaters, yet sells at a surpris- 
ingly low pricc. 
The solid top and side ejec- 
tion are always a protection, 
keep shells, powder and 
gases from your face, allow 
Quick 


take-down construction 


instant repeat shots. 


easily cleaned-—takes little 
space and brings greatest 
pleasure at small expense. 


Learn more about the full HZzz/Z72 line 
Send 3 stamps postage for the 136 page Warlin catalog 


The Marlin Firearms QO, 


19 Willow Street 


New Haven, Conn. 
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| nor more than fifteen counties 


| ‘Continuation courses,” that will broaden | 
| his grasp on his work after he has left 


school, to be given mainly in high schools, 
are also provided for. 
Of the other five million dollars carried 


| in the bill, four millions are to be used in 


establishing state agricultural high schools, 
one for each district of not less than five 
-practically 
one for each rural Congressional! district. 
As in the city schools, the money can be 
used only for distinctive studies, but in 
this case oo are agriculture and home 
economics only. The state must provide 
the land and the school and, as in the city 
| schools, must provide for all general 
studies to make a well-rounded course of 
study to prepare the boy for his lifework. 
This means that the agricultural high 
school will be large enough to support a 
group of highly-trained vocational teachers, 
each with his special equipment of lands, 
crops, livestock, laboratories, shops and 
so forth. The other million dollars, with a 
similar amount required from the states, 
will provide branch experiment stations at 
the agricultural high schools. These not 
only will be useful in securing new informa- 


| tion in breeding plants and animals, but 


will add very greatly to the facilities for 
general instruction. The agricultural high 
school and branch experiment station will 
have an annual income of between twenty- 
five and thirty thousand dollars or more, 
about half of which will be furnished by the 
Federal Government under this bill. The 
state will provide the rest and can make 
as large an appropriation as it sees fit. 
The Secretary of the Interior is charged 
with the general administration of the pro- 
posed law, through the Bureau of Education 


| and through coéperation with the Secretary 


of Agriculture and the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture is to aid in relation to instruction in 
home economies and agriculture, and the 


| Secretary of Commerce and Labor in rela- 


tion to instruction in the trades and in- 


dustries. 


An Educational War Measure 


If the bill should become a law it would 
solve the riddle of what to do with the 


| boys who eventually become farmers in 


the country and mechanics in the cities. 
Take the case of the farm boy under the 
proposed system. He would finish his 
elementary school at about the age of 
fourteen. Then he would go to the agricul- 
tural high school in his district. Here he 
would find strong fellows and strong 
teachers and courses of instruction that 
would train him for his work. He would 
learn about the chemistry of the soil of his 
farm; the diseases of his livestock; eco- 
nomic and successful methods of planting 
and harvesting his crops, and numerous 
other things that he now has to pick up for 
himself in a slipshod sort of way. 

While Senator Lodge has been strug- 
gling with the riddle, Senator Dolliver seems 
to have got hold of the realanswer. The 
bill has been held up in the House, hereto- 
fore, by Speaker Cannon and Representa- 
tive Seott, of Kansas, chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture. But 
Scott has been seeing the light recently and 
his committee is getting more independent. 
It is within the realm of possibility that, 
with favorable action by the Senate, Scott's 
committee might override its chairman and 
Speaker Cannon and finally secure the en- 
actment of the law. Many members of the 
House are interested in the vocational 
education bill. Several of them have asked 
at this session if there is not some way of 
spending less money on the army and the 
navy and more for the development of 
agricultural pursuits—on training farmers 
rather than soldiers and sailors. Repre- 
sentative Tawney, of Minnesota, has de- 
clared that 72 per cent of the revenues of 
the Federal Government are expended in 
paying for past wars and in preparing for 
future conflicts. Andrew Carnegie declared 
recently that he would suggest that we 
stop building warships and win wars by 
simply closing our bread basket to any 
nation that would fight us. The world 
is declared by economists to be living but a 
few weeks ahead of its supply of food, and 
it has been figured out that if all production 
ot food were suddenly to stop in the United 
States we could not exist more than fifteen 
days without outside help, unless we short- 
ened our rations, and not more than two 
months at the outside. Maybe the voca- 
tional education bill could be passed as a 
war measure 
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With all the refinement and distinction of solid 
silver, it embodies service insurance in addi- 
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to wear And it bears an unrestricted guar- 
antee, tor we will replace every piece bearing 
the trade-mark “1835R WALLACE” that does 
not give absolute satistaction 

As k your dealer. A postal will bring you a cat- 
alog of this and other fe atures, and a new edi- 
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Table 
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Plan NOW 


to havea 
Comfortable 
Home 

for Winter 


There's a vast distinction between eg gy ml and just WARM. Most heating systems 
rely solely upon their abili ity to heat. The ‘ ‘Je 3 system gives you warmth plus comfort. 
Comfort, because the warmth from a * Jew el" Furnace is vitalizing, stimulati ing, invigorating, 
makes you feel awake, alert, active—as op i sed to the drowsy, sleepy effect of HOT 
WATER and STEAM systems. 
A “Jewel” Furnace properly installed will last as long as the house in which it stands. _ Its 
first cost will be but a fraction of the cost of any other system; while its annual fuel cost will 
be no higher, and in most cases much less. How and why these FACTS are facts is told 


in our new FREE book. Send for it. 


JEWEL"an" FURNACES 


are ne ither an expe riment nor a makeshift. T a are the prod luct of * ‘The L argest Stove Plant 
in the World,” and in their construction is embodied the skill and experience of the most expert 
heating engineers, 


The Grate is the Soul of 


a furnace 


Every part is scientifically designed —exact in size, shape, thick- , 


ness, etc.— correctly proportioned in relation to other parts. 


There are only THREE vital points in a Warm-Air Furnace: 
the FIREPOT, the GRATE, the warm-air DOME. It is 
the wonderful simplicity and efficiency of these three points that 
make “ Jewel" Furnaces better. 


Send for FREE Book 


**How I Saved Money with My ‘Jewel’’’ 


Shows plans for new home building and tells some 
surprising, but nevertheless truthful, things about 
Warm-Air Heating. Post yourself and write now. 


Detroit Stove Works 


** Largest Stove Plant in the World ’’ 
1322 Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 


The Jewel Grate . 
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Are The Highest Priced Canned Fruits In The World 
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Hunt’s Quality Fruits 


PEELED” 


Why? 


Because, Being California’s Finest, They Necessarily Cost More To Pack 


Now Listen To This, Mrs. Housewife: 


Did it ever occur to you that the saving in the cost of canning fruits falls 
entirely upon the contents of the can which is the only part you want? 
There is no saving on the can—or the box—or the transportation charges 
or the dealer's profit. It’s all in the method of packing and the contents 
is what suffers. 

We could save thousands of dollars annually by using cheap methods, 
such as peeling peaches the common way—with boiling lye—but we could 
not use the delicate tree-ripened, full flavored fruit, which is the only kind 
used in Hunt’s Quality Fruits. Besides, the lye would paralyze the flavor. 

That saving in cost which makes some goods cheap is so insignificant 
when applied to a single can, that nine times in ten you probably pay just 
as much for the cheaply packed kind as for Hunt’s Quality Fruits. Now do 
you see the point? 
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Your Customers Want Just Such Canned Fruits As Hunt's Quality Fruits 


Two or three cents a can is nothing to them, but it makes a lot of diffe 
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Hunt's Quality Fruits. 
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‘*Wha’s that, Dash?”’ 


back of his hand. 


he queried off the 


‘You're a’ right. She's clappin’ and 
rootin’ for yuh. You've killed th’ jinks 
vou've broke it!” 


Forgetting the injunction of his manager 
the southpaw turned to assure himself and 
caught the full dazzling cross-fire of the 
landlady’s daughter, who was, in reality, 
looking at Montague Dasher and no one 
else. With a desperate shudder Magoon 
tried to shake off the effect, but his eye was 
strangely ablaze, his grip uncertain, and as 
he cut loose the ball MeGuigan, watching 
him as an executioner would the mortal 
signal, started from the bench, hands held 
up invokingly 

Too late! The wildest of wild pitches, 
barely touching the eatcher’s mitt; a scur- 
rying of runners as two tallies went over 


the plate; an ensuing slaughter that taxed 
the tongue of disappointed fan and sar- 
eastic scribe! Oh, ye hard hearts! Ye 


ruel, cruel rooters! 
As the shades of night curtained that mas- 


thousands 


sacre upon thousands tramped 
down the long runways, some stolid, some 
eering, some swearing. ‘‘Game had been 
fixed.”’ was the ery. Only one little body, 
her glowing « me eks shaded under a wide- 
brimmed pink hat of lingerie, her eyes cast 
down, shed a tear for the double defeat. 


Behind her a brute of a man was shouting 














to his friend: ‘‘ Dasher started th’ whole 
blame thing with them two errors. Swell 
head -that’s what a matter ith him 
he ought t’ be canned! 

The tail-end of the crowd was sstill 
hufflix through the gate when a bang fell 
ipon the door of that proscribed sanctum, 
the Wolves’ dressing-room, and in bou need 
President Thayer. Fora moment he could 
10 ak, so choked was he with fury 

tl! ne screeched. ‘What in - 
is th rouble no\ 

If one dr rapoed a lighted match in a 
barrel of giant powder the result could 
hardly have been more violent. Twenty- 
five naked athletes, some dripping from 
t hower, rushed the magnate to a cor- 
ner, threatening his very life 

lrouble! Trouble!"’ they all howled. 

You old billy-goat, you hamfatter, you 
I k blank } old gold-digger, you piece of 
cree ‘ 

\ ely ayer afterward recalled 
that the bat-boy hurled a soaked sponge at 
hit nd the trainer brandished a cake of 
soap 

I let We had a jinks! A jinks, 
d'ye hear The magnate did not under- 
and 

Jinks! A hoodoo! Cross-eyed girl in 
pink, settin’ over by third base! Didn't 
yi e her, you son of a dead skunk, you 
misbegotten bonehead, you, you ! 


nks! A hoodoo! Trouble? 
\ swirl of naked, damp bodies that rocked 
and Eben Thaye r found 
i out of the door, and as the 
waxed and fist blows resounded he 
ounting-reom. Flopping 

ited his feeling 
f the club and 


clubhouse, 
himself chucke 
proar 


red to the « 





ans, 


s upon F1 
a ay for the 





Evans! 


damned 


he cried hysterically 
shootin’ match! 
MeGuigan'’s a loafer, an incompetent, 
chicken-hearted loafer What d ve think ? 
hoodooed! Ever hear of 
in yr life? Two games lost 
ut of first place. Evans, wire 


Fire th’ whok 


says they were 
ich nor nse 











all the bush leaguers we got strings on. 
Bring ‘em here L'll get a whole new club. 
I'll show ‘em who owns the Wolves. Put 
me out of th’ clubhouse -my clubhouse! 
They did. Hoodooed —- that’s theirexcuse!”’ 
H ronical laugh suggested the madhouse 
Tactfully the secretary endeavored to 
mpathize and point out that if an Eng- 
lishman's home is his castle the dressing- 
room of a big league ball club is a veritable 
bastile I'd just let them alone, Mr 
Thayer; they'll fight it out among them- 
selv¢ The ysdo. Anything for an 
excuse, but you know they are the most 
superstitious people. I remember 
Well, 1 tell you one thing I won't 
have,’’ interrupted the magnate with an 
emphatic whine ‘They got to keep this 
quiet, Evans You go tell ‘em We'll be 
the joke of the league, a laughing-stock 
from Dan to Beersheba You tell ‘em 
that, Evans. Just think what that sneak- 
g reporter, Curtis, would do to us, always 
boosting the other club! Blustering and 





fuming around the room, Eben Thayer 
finally climbed into his motor car and 
departed. 

In his duty of handy man to’a baseball 
magnate Secretary Evans had encountered 
many an unplea.antness, but this new task 

the chasing of a hoodoo, keeping the 
story from nosing reporters, propitiating 


the players and his employer day after day 
as the team met successive defeats—soon 


began to rack his nerves. Twice he filled 
up the front rows with ~“ paper,’ ’ gave 
tickets to the park attachés and friends of 
the groundkeeper, thinking to blot the 
jinks from view. But Nona was easily 
spotted several rows back, with the usual 
result. Mr. Evans also ordered a couple 
of the good-looking substitutes to stand 
at the gate and strike up a flirtation with 
the jinks. But Nona never even looked 
at them, or—did she? As for charms, 
amulets, emblems of good luck, Evans 
bought them by the score, charging the 
expense to ‘‘grandstand repairs,’’ fearing 
otherwise that the magnate would ‘‘ throw 
another fit.” 

Meanwhile, at the park, in his office, at 
the restaurant where he dined nightly, 
Evans had to answer questions, questions, 
questions. Was it that ‘‘cliques”’ had dis- 
rupted the club? Had the pitchers gone 
lame? Were the Wolves in a “batting 
slump"'? Was McGuigan ‘“‘incompetent”’ ? 
Some twitted him about his sudden gener- 
osity in giving away passes, for, with the 
Wolves dropped to fourth place, patronage 
had dwindled miserably. 

There were no fights in the clubhouse 
now, no pepper, no kidding or pleasantry. 
Like the dream of Brutus before the battle 
of Pharsalia, the hoodoo had produced a 
species of irresolution and despondency 
which was the principal cause of their losing 
one battle afteranother. Montague, sitting 
before his locker pulling on his stockings, 
glanced around the circle and was moved 
to repentance 

Here and there he saw a teammate, 
married and with family, who so blithely a 
week ago had talked of the pennant prize 

what he would do with it. The only 
layer with whom he was at all intimate 
had a consumptive sister who received a 
moiety of his wages. 

Begun ina joke, his scheme had ‘‘ worked” 
with unthought -Of s Revenge, after 
all, was not sweet, and besides, it 
brought him no nearer to his goal—a raise 
in salary. But more than that 

Dasher, always a quick dresser, had left 
the clubhouse and was walking meditatively 
down the avenue. His thoughts were upon 
Nona and they disturbed him acutely 
His conscience cried aloud against his 
despicable ruse of employing her to attain 
a selfish end. What a charming companion 
she had been in the evenings as they walked 
together or attended shows! How regard- 
ful she was of his comforts—a flower on 
his dresser, a button sewed on his coat, a 
picture on the wall—and he making capital 
of her misfortune! 


success. 


sO 


“You dog!”’ gritted Montague. ‘You | 
ought t’ be ashamed ever to look her in the 
face You'll certainly get 

‘Hello, Dash—always first man to the 
dining-room, eh?"’ It was McGuigan, his 


hair grayer, more lines in his countenance 
He assumed cheerfulness. 

“You beat it before I saw you, 
missed the news. Don't laugh, now He 
playfully squeezed The Dasher’s shoul- 
der. ‘‘ But I was just tellin’ the boys what 
our friend Eben handed me last night 
He’s gettin’ so bughouse over this — this 
slump — that he says he'll give five hundred 
dollars cash to any of the boys whoc’n chase 
th’ jinks! What d’ye think of that, eh? 
Ain't that a good one?” 

**Chase her!” exclaimed Montague with 
appre hension 

“Well, you know, 


an’ kee p her away. 


an’ 


meet her someway 
The old goat thinks 
she's responsible for the whole thing, an 
I'll admit she’s a jinks--worst I ever saw 
But we was due for a slump, anyway, that’s 
what I think; just happened to start that 
first day you piped her off. An’ I was just 
sayin’ to myself, as I saw you ahead here 
*Dasher'd be the guy.’ Go on; I'll give 
yuh a day’s leave of absence. Bea detec’, 
folio’ her home, where she lives If 
I was as good-looki nh as you I'd do it 
Maybe the prefix of hardy adjectives} old 
gold-digger'd come across ona raise. Hey, 
why don't you go to it?” 


see 
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that 


Soap 
s Time Away 


clear 


A smooth, skin means a youthful appearance. Sallowness 


and other blemishes are Time’s Best Weapons. .: 3 


For 
They 


impurities, 


In using common soaps you are injuring your complexion. 
common soaps—‘‘just soaps” —remove the surface dirt only 
do 
redden and roughen the skin and cause blemishes. 


not cleanse the pores. Instead they clog with 


Craddock’s Blue Soap will freshen the skin and do much to 


restore and retain the complexion of youth. 


It not only removes the surface dirt, but it reaches the pores— 
drives out impurities—soothes with its healing, hygienic qualities 


—leaves the skin in the wholly clean, clear state Nature intended. 


RADDOCKS 


BLUE SOAP 












For the face and hands three times a day. cr. 4a 
; Ee Se 
For the daily bath of 
For the baby’s bath — ' 

kor the shampoo 

kor the beaut complexion ame 


Craddock’s Blue Soap is beneficial, where 
contmon soaps are injurious. 


Its odor is delicate, clean, fragrant and lasting. 


t 
At 10 cents the cake it 1s the most econom- > 
ical soap made—the first high grade toilet 
soap to sell at a moderate price. f 


’ 


If it isn’t Craddock’s, it isn’t ‘‘ Blue Soap.’ 


Made in Cincinnati, O. 


Get the genuine. 





At All Druggists’ and Grocers’. 

















Many Smokers Tell Me 


that my advertising has ‘‘educated them.” 
They have always known when they liked a 
cigar but there was a time when they didn't 
know why. Necessarily they bought blindly. 

They learned from my advertising that 
the best cigar tobacco in the 
world is grown on the Island of 
Cuba and that tobacco grown 
from Cuban seed in Porto 
Rico, Florida, or anywhere else, 
fails utterly to a the rich 
flavor peculiar to Cuban or 
Havana Tobacco The v learned 
that an all Havana cigar is too 
“heavy” for many smokers, 
but that a Havana filler with 
a wrapper of real Sumatra 
tobacco makes a_ delightful 
smoke rhey learned that 
mechanically rolled cigars, or 
those rolled by indifferent 
workmen, are the kind that 
“draw bad” and burn up on 
one side 

I have said all this at differ- 
ent times when talking of my 
Shivers Panatela, which I 
manulacture in my own face- 
tory located in the business 
center of Philadelphia The 
filler used in my Panatelas is 








tobacco grown on the Island 
of Cuba The wrapper is 
genuine Sumatra. If there was 
a sil re emphatic way 
of making these statements, I 
would use it Because I am 
anxious to impress the fact 
that my cigars are Havana 
filler, Sumatra wrapper, hand- 
made by expert workn 

I could sell these cigars 
through the “ regular channels” 
and they would cost vou ten 
cents each. Instead I sell to 
the smoker. Every cent of 





middleman’s profit and ex- 
penses is eliminated. By this 
plan I can offer my Panatela 
for $5.00 per hundred 


MY OFFER IS: I will, upon 4 
request, send fifty Shivers’ | spivers’ 
Panatela Cigars on approval | Panatela 
to a reader of The Saturday |'\** 2; \)' 
Evening Post, express prepaid. 
He may smoke ten cigars and return the 
remaining forty at my expense if he is not 
pleased with them; if he is pleased, and 
keeps them, he agrees to remit the price, 
$2.50, within ten days. 


I make this offer so that you may risk 




















absolutely nothing to try my cigars I 
couldn't offer to do more without being 
impudent. I am not trving to force my 


cigars on anyone, but I do want every man 
who smokes to give them a trial 

In ordering please inclose business card 
or send personal reterences State which 
vou prefer, light, medium or dark cigar 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 


913 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 











Concord—with Ara-Not 
Evanston—with Buttonhole 
THE NEW 


ARROW 


COLLARS 


FOR SUMMER. High enough for looks 
—low enough for comfort and plenty of 
room for the tie to slide in. 


15c. each, 2 for 











GOVERNMENT IRRIGATION PROJECTS 


Judson Freight Forwarding Co. 443 Marquette Bldg ,Chicago, 0) 





Montague walked on in silence. At the 
corner he halted, and facing the other hx 
said solemnly: *‘I been to it, Mac!’ 

‘“*What’s that —you got aline; you 

“‘IT met her last night, that’s what | 
mean. I—think—I can fix it,’’ replied 
Montague thoughtfully. ‘Is that right 
about the old robber? How do I know if 
he'll make good? Think he will? 

“Think it! I know it, Dash. No, I'll 
say this for him—he keeps his word or 
them things. If he says he'll raise a mar 
a certain time he does it. He's stingy, but 
you can re ‘ly on him that way.’ 

Well, you fix it up with him, Mac. An 
remember this is under y'r belt an’ hi 
Don't let any of the boys know anything 
about it. I ain’t sayin’ I can pull it off, 
mind you. I jest happened to meet her 


| with some friends last night —that’s a fact 


I’m just thinkin’. I don’t know how 1 
c’d do it now.” 

McGuigan puckered his face and medi- 
tated. ‘‘ You e’d take her to th’ beach or 
somewhere th’ next couple of days. I e’d 
use Cartwright at third. We go West 
then; you know how we are on the road 
better’n on the home grounds But then 
that last series here finishin’. If she came 
up again ——! Well,” sighed McGuigan, 
**see what you can do, Dash. I'll take care 
of the othe rpart. S long. 


Three days after rward, late at night, a 
small party of steadfast rooters at the 
Grand Union station bade the Wolves 
good-by on their trip West and reflected 
some of the animation that rioted inside 
the special car—rioted because of two 
conhdouahe victories which had broken the 
string of ghastly defeats. Like children 
the big leaguers lifted their voices in song, 
‘‘rousted”’ the porter, fired pillows at one 
another and laughed for sheer joy of hear- 
ing themselves laugh. It was a new deal 

**Soon as I come up,” shouted an ou 
fielder, ‘‘an’ seen she wasn't there it 
seemed as if I e’d hit anything. A spitter, 
too, Wiggs give me—that un I rode for 
three bases. Say, she was breakin’ some 

***Member when I crossed old Parker on 
the hit an’ run? Say, I'll never ferget his 
face had him by three weeks at second! 
The backstop’s throaty chuckle was sweet 


| musie to the soul of Manager McGuigan 


Every one talked at once 

As the fast train whizzed through town 
and countryside and the players, one by 
one, stretched out in their berths, Pitcher 
Miller for the tenth time related fondly 
‘*A minute more an’ me an’ The Dasher’d 
mixed it up--that’s th’ way I felt. Then 
what'd yuh say, Dash? Oh, yes, he says 
‘Fergit it; you'd do th same with a pair o 
eyes like that 

“Shut up—cut it out,” chorused a dozen 

voices. ‘‘ That’s all in th’ book. Cut it 


} out—th’ hay fer yours, Yeggman.’ 


Manager McGuigan was last to bed 
“It’s a road team, this is,"’ the men heard 
him say; ‘‘I want seventeen games— we'll 
go through ’em like a rat up a pump 
Followi ng hard — a spo rting trage dy 
that had convulsed a whole nation the 
Wolves’ striking reversal in form quickly 


became known in big he — s--‘*Cham- 
pions Win age Straight Volves Hit 
Their Gait”: ‘Wolves Will be Contend- 
ers, Says McGuigan’ ’> Wolves: One, 
Two, In The Race Nothing could stop 
McGuigan’s men. Their pitchers made 





strike-out records: their rers broke 
fences, took all sorts of chances on bases 
and got away with them, and always was 
Montague Dasher the brightest star in a 
dazzling firmament. 

So swiftly does . ro worship ebb and 
flood that when the Wolves returned home 
in second place ac cbse of many hundreds 
panted to satisfy their gaze and mark each 
indix idual player as the train pulled i 

‘That’s Brewster tell by his scar-— et 





him 

‘Looky, th’ Yeggman — pitched a no-hit 
game against th’ Prunes! 

‘Where's Th’ Dasher -that him ? 

‘No, it’s Carroll, th’ new infielder 

‘There goes MeGuigan—every one to- 
gether now: three cheers for McGuigan! 

Through this press the big leaguer 
timid of such near applause, waded uncer 
moniously. Shrewd judges could see that 
they were on edge. Every ounce of mus 
every drop of blood, every particle of brai 
had been exerted in their de perate fight 
to reach first place. But their eyes wert 
clear 

As for third-baseman Dasher, he escaped 
by a roundabout way, hurriedly refreshed 
his toilet, and twelve o'clock found him 
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Summer 
FOR MEN 


You wear lighit, cool 


cause it allows the body 
heat to escape. 
the same principle 


summer underwear. 


gyok soem 





lt guarantees Summer Comfort 








UU) nderwear 
FOR BOYS 





Wear open-work 
Porosknit 


lets your bo ly breathe. 


which 


ventilated 
fabric quickly absorbs 
and evaporates hot 
perspiration. Fits 


bec ause 


properly pro} vortioned., 
yet shape- 


é Easier to 
wash than a poc ket 
handkerchief. 


*cause made 


Dura- 


of extra good quality 


Union Suits 


garment 


I or Boy 8 


50c 


and Drawers 


per garment 


For Boys 


25c 


Buy from nearest dealer 


Send for our Handsome Illus 


*t.—Free, by mail 


CHALMERS KNITTING CO. 


msterdam, N. Y 
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approaching a huge graystone building 
that bore the legend: ‘‘Eye and Ear 
Hospital.” He was up the steps in a bound. 

With some labor he wrote on a card 
‘M. Dasher,” and shoved it over the desk. 
‘I'd like to see Miss O’Hara,"’ he asked 
eagerly. 

The smug official did not even glance at 
the inseription. ‘‘ Say, don’t you know that 
th’ visiting hour is one o’clock?"’ He waved 
to the gauntlet of anxious faces, mostly 
women, who sat along each side of the 

wide hall 

‘That's too bad,”’ answered Montague, 
crestfallen. ‘‘I got to go t’ work pretty 
soon. I thought thought maybe I could 
see this party. I got t’ go to work 

‘We don’t show no partiality here,’ 
sharply from the other. ‘Take your turn 
with the rest.”’ 

‘That's too bad,”’ reiterated Montague 
helplessly. ‘‘I couldn’t wait that long. 
We got a double-header today. We 

“A what?" exclaimed the desk man 
interestedly. He looked at the card, then 
at the petitioner. His mouth gaped fool- 
ishly, his eyes bulged. ‘ This ain’t—ain’t 
The Dasher?” he asked 

“That's what they call me,’ 
Montague seriously 

The desk man almost fell off his high 
stool and skipped upstairs. He returned 
fawning and important. His long absence 
was accounted for by the silent adulation 
of nearly every employee in the hospital 
who had been acquainted with the visitor's 
identity —-scrubwomen, nurses, surgeons, 
conve alescents pee} ped from doors, linge red 
in the halls, hung over banisters. Dasher 
saw none of them 

Reaching their destination the desk man 
opened the door to a darkened room 
“Tt’s all right for you,"’ he grinned and 
scraped. ‘* Doctor Stevens says you're to 
go right in.’ 

Fora moment Dasher could see nothing. 
‘I'm ‘way over here,”’ spoke a soft voice 
There was something in the warmth, music, 
pat hos of the notes that gave the ball 
player a sudden thrill. Tiptoeing to the 
front of the room he could distinguish the 
form of the landlady’s daughter partly 
stretched out on an invalid chair. Wide 
blue glasses shielded her eyes. Her hand, 
white and slender, reached toward him 
Dasher took it in both his rugged ‘* bread- 
Unknowingly he manipulated 

it like a hot grounder 

“Ouch!” eried Nona; ‘“‘you squeeze 
something awful."’ Both laughed and The 
Dasher was more at ease 

Again he took her hand, but tenderly 

‘*‘Was that right -what your mother 
said in her letter? Did —did they fix you 
up? 

‘Oh, Mr. Dash 

‘Say,’ pleaded Montague, “‘if it's just 
th’ same, why don’t you call me ‘ Monte’ 

you did one nig ght 
girl wa sile nt 
there much, pain?’ he asked 


replied 


winners 





I don't. suppose so,” answered 
Nona witha shiver. ‘‘ They gave me some 
drug when they — operated, cut the cords, 
you know Afterward, though, it hurt, 
hurt 

Her small hand tightened within his 
two. In that fragment of time a mighty 
wave of desire, a whelming sense of pro- 
tectiveness, a fierce yearning flooded the 
ball player's soul. His very spine chilled. 
He searee ly heard her as she went on 

“It'll only be a week or so when I can 
go out in the daylight, but I'll have to 
keep the glasses on a couple months. Th: 
doctors have been perfectly sweet to me 

‘Young fellows Montague recoverd 
abruptly 

“Oh, no. Doctor Stevens is over fifty, 
and Doctor Sparks is forty-five at least 
They're in that next room. They want to 


see you. They read all about you to me 


every day. They are so kind. Everybody 
is so good oh, Mr. Dasher’’—her voice 
trembled——‘'I don't know why you ever 


went to this expense for me I don't know 
how we're ever going to re pay you. I would 


have had to go through life--always. The 


girls used to cross their fingers when the y 
met m«e No one would sit with me at 
school. My mother 

There were great tears in the ball 
playe rs eyes He silenced her with a 


strong grip ‘Promise me, he begged, 
‘that you will never say anything about 
about me doing this You promise ? Don't 
don’t thank me. I had th’ money -I 
never done anything much for anybody 
always lookin’ out f'r myself. An’ I guess 
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I'in happier th’n you. I guess I am,"’ he 
said with emphasis. Her hand lay limp. 
With the quick determination his pro- 


fession had engendered Montague rose to 


his feet. ‘‘We got a double-header today, 
Nona,”’ he said. ‘‘ You’ll excuse me, won't 
you? I'll be back soon as it’s over. I got 
t’ go. It’s a double-header.” 

He opened the door briskly, cleared his 
throat, and addressed a pair of twinkling 
eyes that had been fixed on a microscopic 
lens. ‘‘I’mthe man, Page ng ee witha 
note of pride and holding his head high, 

‘that's paying Miss O’Hara’s bill.” In 
business fashion he counted over five one- 


hundred-dollar bills and laid them on the 


table 

‘Well, sir, I am certainly glad to meet 
you, Mr. Dasher.’’ The bald-headed sur- 
geon, without even glancing at the money, 
offered his hand. ‘“‘ FP irst time we ever saw 
you at close range.’’ He gestured toward 
his confré ‘re, who grinned with a rooter’s 
grin. ‘‘Both fans, we are, worst in the 
world. Never miss a game when we can 
get off. And, what do you think— Doctor 
Sparks there has bet me one hundred dol- 
lars that the Wolves won't win the pen- 
nant?"’ It was questioning. 

Montague, with his dislike for fanning, 
touched the greenbacks. ‘‘I just wanted 
to ask you, Doctor, is that right? Will her 
eyes be straight now—will they be like 
like any other girl's?”” His countenance 
was mistrusting and anxious. 

‘“My boy,” assured the surgeon, “‘she’s 
all right now; the operation was entirely 
successful.’ All she needs is to be a little 

careful for some time not to strain her 
eyes. You're a lucky chap, Dasher, con- 
founded lucky. A braver girl I never saw. 
Everybody fell in love with her here.’’ He 
folded the bills and handed them back. 
‘Put that in your pocket, sir. Do you 
think we'd take a cent from you? Why, 
we're thirty -third degree fans, aren’t we, 
Doe tor? 

‘Well, I should say so—the original 
article, Dasher.’ Doctor Sparks rubbed his 
hands gleefully. ‘* Only way you can repay 
us is to win that pennant. I've made a 
bet with Stevens here, but that’s nothing 
I'd give five times that to see you come out 
on top eg 

Montague, astonished, glanced from one 
to the other. ‘‘S-say, you're not kiddin’ 
me?"’ he asked 

‘No, no!” 
surgeon peremptorily. ‘*You and Mrs. 
Dasher’’— he dug the third baseman in the 


ribs ‘‘use that five hundred for your | 


wedding trip.’’ He winked and laughed. 

The ball player colored from the top of 
his white collar to the edge of his sunburned 
forehead. He felt a moisture in his eyes 
and was overcome. Gripping the surgeons 
until they winced he fled as abruptly as he 
h ad : a red 

Well, I swear!’’ exclaimed specialist 
Sparks; ‘that fellow really appears to 
have some feeling. You'd never think it! 
He's a sullen demon in a game.” 

‘Rats!"’ jeered the other. “ If you weren't 
such a dried-up old cynic you could see that 
the Wolves’ third baseman is head over 
heels in love. That's what’s the matter 
with him.’ 

$y jingoes!"’ ejaculated Doctor Sparks 
sorrowfully ; op m afraid it’s good-by pen- 
nant then, Stevens. He'll never be able 
to; get his mind on the game 
‘Nonsense,"’ snapped Doctor Stevens, 
turning down his cuffs, the Toote r's _— of 
battle already in his eyes. ‘* Nerves of steel 
forget all about her when he gets in the 
game. Come on; it’s nearly time to start 
If you want to make that two hundred, 
I'm willing 


Two weeks later Montague Dasher 
marched into the Wolves’ headquarters 
and with dignified gesture introduced: 
‘My wife, Mr. Thayer!’’ The magnate 
beamed, bowed as eloquently as his fat 
body would permit and paid suitable com- 
jliment to the rosy cheeks and blue goggles. 
\\ hile his world-famous third baseman was 
signing a new contract at a thousand 
dollars advance in the secretary s room and 
getting a check for five hundred dollars 
extra, President Thayer entertained him- 
self and Nona with a sprightliness quite 
unusual 

Too bad, Mrs Dasher, you couldn't 
‘a’ seen that last game. Your husband won 
it for us—won th’ pennant. Say, it was a 
wonder, a heartbreaker! You may know 
one man dropped dead from the excite- 
ment--had to cart him away in th’ 
ambulance. Exciting! Gee-whiz! 


returned the bald-headed | 
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E BUILD clothes that are 
creations, —not made of com- 
mon stuffs in hackneyed 
styles but expressive of fashion fore- 
thought and constructive skill. This is 
why Michaels-Stern Clothes are most 
certain to please most men who con- 





ouThe Measure of a Man’? is 2 
Guide toG ? Form in Dr 


Michaels, Stern & Co., Rochester 


sider good clothes as an essential. 


N.Y. 

















CORTRIGHT] | 


METAL SHINGLES 


are used all overthe United States on big insti- 
tutions that require permanence and greatest & 
protection but demand least cost; on small 
houses that must have effective finish; on the 
better frame dwellings that attain the dignity 
of artistic structure; on the newer concrete 
houses to which harmony of form is essential; on 
the finest large stone work unlimited as to choice 
for either cost or beauty. 












ae Home” i ” io brick 





Made in four shapes and three sizes, adapted 
to any class of work; more compact and lighter 
than any other roofing; weather proof, fire proof, 
accident proof, no solder, fewest nails, no raw 
edges to start rust; can not split or crack like 
stone slate; can not rot, curl or burn like wood 
shingles; can notabsorb moisture like earthen tile ; 
shipped painted both sides, or galvanized so that 
no paint will be needed; so simple in construc- 
tion that any competent mechanic can lay them. 





“Cortrighted large residence in frame 


If you are building— if you are going to build 

if you own a house—we want to send you 
our beautifully illustrated catalog *‘ Concerning 
That Roof’’ which contains roofing information 
you cannot afford to be without. 





TO THE DEALER. By this we mean dealers in 
roofing, or roofers, contractors and builder In 

attractive 
proposition to offer a reliable, wide-awake man 
h If your 


nese lines. 
write us today for particulars. 





unoccupied territory we have a very 


or firm ef gaged in either of t 


held i till open, 











Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 


42 N. 23d Street 130 Van Buren Street 
Philadelphia Chicago 





Cortrighted cherch in steno ? 
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O U may sh ave ofte n “Imagine! Score two to two, last in- 
. > ning, one man out, Monte on first. He can “4 
/ you may shave close, VOu score from second on a long single, you fe) age amp 
know. But that blockhead Carter had to 


Puts the 


may expose your face to wind raise a fly! Fly, mind you; confound - 
and sun, but you cannot get, Oh, well. Did the best he could. Right 
: a . ? . field she went, and Dasher was off soon as 
bey ond the tende r; soothing Hagan caught the ball. One chance in a 
qualities of the lather of thousand. Hagan—grand thrower. Put 
my hands over my eyes—thought sure it 


cod J 
"RICHMOND Suction Cleaner 
j id ad @ Me all — r. aw = — loose. j 
ly Christmas! asher was re on | 
| f lia 1 SS es in Your Home 
ae ym A could 'a’ done it. 


ii ° ° “Little Barry come up, weakest hitter 
SHAVIN|G STICK 22:01. Miesteo thous then GE ec fie cs Moni: Sitios 
: crazy—just crazy, that’s all. I was worse , : : ; 

















. “The kind thet won't smart or dry on the tece’  th’n any of ‘em. Bit right through that Cleaner which weig!is but Zev pounds 
cigar-holder. See there! Given to me by . ; 
th’ Masons, too. Didn’t look as if there instead ot sixty. ihe “RICHMOND” 
"al was a chance in th’ world. Our pite hers : : : 
were all in; another inning they'd ‘a’ gone Suction Cleanerenables you now , tor the first 
to anges McGuigan said so himself , “ ; ; 
Dasher takes a big lead, and th’ minute time, to clean by electric itv, W ithout ug 
Hepburn turns to throw to second, Dasher . . 
shoots like a coyote, like a coyote, Mrs ging asixtv or eighty pound MAC hin trom y 
Dasher, fall-away slide—steals third. : ] 
**Course you heard about him stealing room to room—up and down stairs. It 


' 
home? What! He’s a queer fellow! 
Talk o’ the whole country. Most wonder- 
ful thing ever happened in baseball.’’ Eben 
Thayer pranced about the room on his 


represents as great an advance over heav\ 


weight vacuum cleaners as these cle 


( short legs, his face crimson with the exer- represented over brooms. For it 
tion, his pig eyes dancing, as he illustrated 
this historic event, what every player did, really por table Suction Cleaner. 


how the Gaycats tried toassault the umpire, 
the arrival of police, and Seger over the 


field of ten thousand fans bearing Dasher 
Qyich & aloft on shoulders. Manufactured Exclusively for 
“By gracious!” He sank down on the THE “RichmMonp” SALES CO., by 


, ' liams “2 revolving chair out of breath and mopped | 


Shaving Powder al my ee on his forehead. ‘* Too THE MSCrum-HoweELLb Co. 


he condoled, ‘‘ you couldn't 


y If you like Shaving Soap in powdered | '@’ Seen it, Mrs. Dasher.” Recovering Park Ave. and 41st St., New York City 
J " | Rape : > yresently, he inquired: “ Didn’ us 'e FAC : 
form, you will like Williams’ Quick & — of the game aie uit eS FOR ase FIVE FACTORIES 
Easy Shaving Powder. This not only has Nona, her face flushed with pleasure at Tue at Uniontown, Po.— One at Norwich, Conn ~ 
sie 7 Ps - One at Racine, Wis.—One at Milwaukee, Wis 
h § the incomparable qualities of Williams’ | hearing the recital of her husband's 
Y shaving pre parations, but is also put up Fdid. frowned whimsically. Well, yes, Manufacture ‘ Ricumonp” Boilers and 
th DS Raids Steel Canue O | I did, Mr. Thayer,” she admitted; ‘but Radiators; “Ricumonp” Enameled Ware, Bat! . 
: in the quick, handy Hinged Cover Box. | it was the strangest thing. Every single ea cer gee Sr eg : 
] Sample of either Williams’ Shaving Stick time I went the Wolves lost. I began to ‘Richmonp” Stat wy Vas m Cl go | 


= b+ yt faggot my ape mailed on think I must be a hoodoo. And, oh, I did 
‘ of fou its in stampse : 
root so hard for Monte, and—and all of 


—“e ee | Eh—eh, what did you—when was Anyone Who Can Afford Brooms Can 


that? Was it in August you went up? 











| August “middle of August : ‘gd N Aff d h B S » Cl M d 
"Yes," answered Nona, startled by the ow ord the best Suction Cleaner Made 
magnate’s inte nse concern: ‘that’s just — 
when it was. I wouldn't a’ gone up if it All that anv Vacuum C'eaner or Suction Cleaner can do. the “RicHMOND” 
hadn’t been for Monte : : - 
‘6 does And it does, pesides, some things “ h ch no other Mat h e can do. 


Hey there, what yuh doin’—taking my 
name in vain?” The Dasher, folding his You can, for example, use the _RICHMOND” Suction Cleaner with or 
contract and check, stepped in, laughing, 


ihout the bees. ‘The hose attechunces sal lear eae ast is eeieatek aie 
_— : “ ‘ the ) € « sie r Ir « iW } ne ase 
heart-free. Then, noting the ashen, flabby ; . , -o vite 





face of the Wolves’ president, he sent a t your foot slides into an easy slipp« 
flash os ey Payer : Slip on the hose, and the ten pound 
**Wha’s the matter?” Piy TAL “Ric 1} 
; lag = 4 i < SHMOND” wit! ‘ le 
“Nothing,” said Nona. ‘* Mr. Thayer ay 1ON 2% r h oe 
been terribly interesting, describing to me th) tx a i tu cad Ww - 10U extra 
all about the last game. I was telling him x xy ( cost), cleans hangings, walls, books, 
“ a a age 5 I ‘ ved wi bedding, upholstery, clothing, hats, under 
, = 1a's that le said you was a hoo- ; , . , 
” _ . . “ neat ators rniture, { IS alse 
| The World s Standard doo? T he Dasher took a ste p forward, x ne Ts ad . ’ tu : : ' r , 
and the magnate crowded against the back . supplied with a special attachment for 
F Motor-Boat Engine of his chair. 4 air drying and pillow renovating, etc. 
he engine is the de ctor in the purchase oN Ma ected Nona: “ rac le 
of motor-boat. We not or Sony sh the a st re- ° No, ge corrects i Nona; I was tell j j Sup ¢ ff the hose and you have a floor 
stwo-cycle ens made. but also ted! vou where | ing Mr. Thayer how the club lost every ¥ oe he wit? 
to get the best boat ( for every purpose time I went up, until I began to think I ot chine whic compares In Weight with 


was a hoodoo. It was strange, wasn’t it?” common carpet sweeper. ‘The every 
she appealed to both. 


| Slowly the color returned to the mag- 
‘Gives Ferro | Nate’s putty cheeks. A hard loser, he 
va t | could not but have some respect for this 
| tor owners or buyers of s | sort of shrewdness. Rising abruptly, his 
ve evaded The Dasher’s, ar » tried to 
| The Ferro Machine & Foundry Co. | ©Y@ evade d The Dasher’s, and he tric d t 
peer through those blue goggles. I bid 
Main Offices: 5 0 . . “ 
808 Superior Ave., N.W., Clevelana | YOU good-by,” he breathed heavily. I 
New York Office, 44 Cortlandt 8t. | hope you havea pleasant journey.”’ 

Ferro Motor and Boat Agents Outside, in the marble-flanked hallway, 
in all Principal Cities. as they were waiting for the elevator, Nona 


+ tens Sonele lifted the glasses a moment and tilted her 
Yor Che fF aE ‘chia, 
‘20 3 LSS ““Monte, Mr. Thayer looked at me 


Write for free Ferro Book 
and full information 


nd t 


{ ] } 
WOrTK ¢ ruy and carpet Cileal 
ean hardwood floors, tile f rs, Dath- 


' 
Ws, he irths, porches, et can be done 





either with or without hose 


A Postage Stamp 
the Only Cost 


required to put this ten pound cleanet 
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- ; ‘* Well,” said Montague, tenderly replac- king a wuaranteed “RICHMOND” 
‘ paidtoany ;, ing the glasses with one hand, his right fist tine Oinetans 
P address on receipt of $1 es the | unconsciously hardening, ‘‘I’d like to see 
‘1 £ a oF sre coral the guy that says they ain’t.” Y 1 can prove urself in ul 
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over twice the same contracts for this vear. 


1 
| I he O V erland Year : 
| 
NE, A RECT IONE 
My 
| ival ede that this is the Overland he sal 
Even our rivals must now concede that this is the Overland year. The sales by | 
ii 
; 
Overland dealers average now over $200,000 per day. \) 
We believe that never in the history of now know, we shall need several additional whole factory to one model alone. That 
automobiles h is any other car even fac tories. greatly lessens our costs. We make the Pp irts 
4 approached such a sales record Yet the The claims that we make are not going to which other makers buy, and we save fully 
Overland sale is only beginning. The car is estt Overiands Mor will mese claims cst half on some of them. 
but little more than two years old. Most of the cars that compete with them. People Then our enormous production minimizes 
if you had never seen an Overland until a few must see for themselves how much it means cost. In none of these ways can other makers 
| months ago. to own a simple and trouble-proof car. compete with us. So the Overland will 
We are making five times as many as last } srobably continue to hold the pinnacle place 
: It is actual comparison that sells Overland ae ; Ss 
} year, and twenty times as many as two it has gained. 
} : : ears. And not until all buyers have made 
years ago But dealers’ contracts for next | . il O 1 full 
1 these comparisons will the Overland fully : 
! vear—where we have made them—average ; P ; New Delivery Car 
come into its own. 


Another factor in our output will be our 


i The largest sales are where Overland No Possible Rivals new delivery cars, for the Overland sim 





| , hats sie 
owners have had one or two years’ experi- I ' plicity opens up this new field. One man on 
The lessons of this year—the Overiaid 
ence. There are many such sections where ‘ll sl ; : an Overland can do the work of three men ’ 
| ; : year—will show other makers what buyer . 
Overlands outsell all other cars combined. : "and three horse-drawn vehicles. 


f must have. There will be other simple cars, 
3 Next vear there will be hundreds of new | These delivery cars—like most of our pa 





} ; ; ; made with fewer parts, and free from the f A , 
4 sections where Overlands will be just as well - ; : senger cars—operate by pedal control. Any 

q : \ a a present complexities. We realize that the 

i Known Phere will be 20,000 new users tell ; ‘ man or boy can operate and care for then 

i the Overland will not continue to be the only 78 } 

| ing others about them On the pre sent Dasis, ; . On anv road or in anv weather one is sure 

hy P on ‘ car of its kind. oe f 

| what will the sales be then? thev will always keep going ] the 

{ . . : ‘ 

But there will never be a car, in all prob- — built on the regular Overland chassis, but with 


The Coming Car ability, which gives what the Overland gives r nd springs. 


larger whe ( ls 





pring 
Phe Overland is still the coming car. It ard the money. Our plants are equipped The demand for these delivery cars will be 

may take two more years before all buyers — memete atomnetic Machinery. Over enormous when men begin to learn theit 

know it kor we largely depend on the cars $3,000,000 has been invested to produce economies. For who will use horses for 

themselves to create their own demand. Overland cars economically. light delivery when an Overland car will do 

But, when all buyers know what thousands Having four factories, we can devote a three horses’ w 









| Te Delivery C 

| elivery Car 

| Price, $1,100 

{ 

: rice, $1, 

; 25 horsepower — 102-inch wheel base. Capacity, two 
; passengers and 800 pounds. Speed, 4 to 40 
N miles per hour. Gas lamps and 


generator $25.00 extra. 


} 
| : 
1 Four ot the se cars h ive bec mn used for a year 
| é : a 
' and a half in the U.S. mail service at Indianapolis. 
i Each car has covered from 60 to 75 miles daily. 
Each has done the work of three horse-drawn 
vehicles In over 500 davs, inc luding ill sorts of ; 
} weather, there have been no delays and not a trip 
if ‘ 
has been missed. a 
| 
f ‘ 
? We are now ready to supply these cars to others ’ 
' who want such reliable service. Correspondence { 


invited. 
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Something over a year ago we bought the famous Marion car, now known as 
the Marion-Overland, prince of the Overland line. 


We bought the Marion because it contained 
desirable features which no 
We needed those featur . 


and needed the men who designed them, to 


some immensely 


other car ever had. 


bring the Overland line to the pinnacle place 


which it holds. 


One was a silent transmission which never 


gets out of alignment. There is no oscillation, 
no grinding of the gears, no scraping when the 
gears are shitted. One can run on the years 
to the limit of speed as quietly as on direct 


drive. 


\nother is a steering gear protected from 


accident, and acting without lost motion 


Another is a system of four pov 


brakes, expanding within large, well-p1 
tected drums. They are wonderfully effect 
ive, and they cannot, like most brakes, get 
out of Commission, 

These features of silence and safety the 
most important in a motor car—gave the 


Marion 


a vital advantage 


Made Great Records 


The makers of the Marion combined their 





inventions with the best of all other features 
They selected the 
iddels and the 


brought out by engineers. 


best from European mm: best 


from American. 


Chen they put the car toa test in some great 
mpetitors. We, 


quickly recognized a 


events and won over all c 


as well as all others, 


1 


rival who had to be reckoned with. 


~ Sow 


: 


ee 


Marion- 


Overland 


Prince of 
the Overland 


Line 








So we bought the car and emploved tl V] 
men who made it. Then we brought to bear part h. O $3,000,000 
on the car all the experience, skill and faciliti Inve | 1 tl I 
of our enormous organization Phe result 1 ‘ 
the Marion mnd—pt e of the Over 
\s ilt ()\ 
land line. 
Wwatche N CNI { 
The Marion-Overland is th best car tl { ( lo t 1 ) 
the largest concern in this line can produc feel ‘ f | e) 
Of no car i eXistence » matter what it thre 1, th i 
price ( be said than that 
1 inds of | 
The pr $1,850, with touri ther Int Orv 
close-coupled body, or 1 le in- roadst land re ed th 
stvle. Phe includes headlights, mag 
' | 1d r] 
neto id st-O)-Lite ta i add ) \ I 1 1 | the ( | I 
the usual u hn coupon, 1 the 1 i t 
wanted Wi will the ( ill the t t 
. . . it. | 
i t direct y 4 thie ( ‘ ‘ 
Imagine This Car | 
ire Oy | 1 deal SOM) \ ( t 
This year we selling for $1,000 a larg the « W 
and powertul car, with 25 horsepower and 
i 102-incl | base bor $1,250 We peccccnceccncccannccncnnnacccenenesescesnnssanssenancy 
° ’ ] 
St ling a 40-horsepower Overland with v 4 Th Will O l ] . 4 
ee } e Willys-Overland Co. : 
rumble s¢ nch wheel b H H 
‘ Toledo, Ohio ‘ 
’ , 
I hat the M : 
magine Vhnat the irion-Overt 
aoe N . _ $ Please send me information about ° 
gives for $1,850. Imagine the finest po H H 
: ‘ > ’ 
production of the great engineers who created : Passenger Cars Delivery Cars ’ 
’ 
the Overl It is such a car that ; The Marion-Overlands $ 
] ] , ‘ } 
dealers will you if you ask to se ‘ ‘ 
° ’ ’ 
Marion-Overla H 8 
, , 
, , 
,’ , 
. 4 ‘ 
Faithful as Watches 
— ‘ H 
1 - ’ ’ 
Overian re i ; ; 
1 i ‘ 
made—by ul Dicinsipeineieenseiitieitntioiniaine eacbeieneiaaiutiiaint sinateaiais “ 


Ras . iy Ke “h \TT 
eset) Albdlad SEU | 
| = ® ee Y 


Other Overland Models: 25-horsepower cars for $1,000, $1,050, $1,075 and 


$1,100, according to style of body. 
and $1,500, according to style of body, etc. 


40-horsepower cars, $1,250, $1,300, $1,400 
All lamps and magneto included. 





The. 





nd, 


This 
Finest Car 
in the 
Overland Line 
Sells for 
$1,850 


Licensed Under 
Selden Patent 
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This Little Money Mill 
Has Earned Ten Dollars 
a Day for Others—Why 

Not for You? 


Renting Duntley 
an . = _ VT aie 
Pneumatic Cleaners is a brand net 


Operating anc 


to make €asy money 


scores are 


with scarcely 
$75 


bittie AS PLO. 

Machines rent like 
Rental prices with oper- 
$1.50 per heur. 


in the monin. 


ator, $1.00 to 


Plenty of room for everybody. 
can be your own b 


DUNTLEY PNEUMATIC 


We have started 


with Duntle 


money We will 


We will pri 
tising matter in 
the busine You 
enough to pr 


before purchasing 


Wee take all the risk. 


Reap the 4a 


in the field Fi 


Duntley Manufacturing Co., 
460 Harvester hen oe mm. 


Tell me how] 
ie 

we, 

| 

ey 

i s 
Es 


any capital invested, 








the machine long 


yur town by being first 











SLIPEA Sy i 
Santing * 












Button ‘ole 


: “Si ipeasy ; Stenting 


” The Watkins 
2 for 25c 
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50 Senh ee 


MYSTERIES OF 
THE LAW 


(Continued from Page 7) 


The three men had killed MacRae and 
Allen and driven off the sheep. They had 
taken the greatest pains carefully toe slimi- 
nate every trace of their crime. They did 
everything that human ingenuity souk 
think of to obliterate completely every 
evidence of this homicide. Nothing was 
overlooked. Nevertheless, when they had 
finished, when they had taken every pre- 
caution, there remained this fragment of 
lint on the trail. 

The confession of James Calder shows 
the patience, eare and deliberation with 
which this homicide was accomplished. 
In the heart of civilization it would seem 
that all this precaution would insure se- 
crecy; in the desert one does not see how it 
could fail. The whole story with its elabo- 
rate details will be found in the opinion 
¢ the Supreme Court of Montana. James 

Calder said that, on the afternoon on which 
they had gone out hunting, his brother 
yroposed that the three of them should 

ill MacRae and Allen and steal the sheep, 


| suggesting that their possession of the 
| sheep could be explained by saying that 


MacRae had hired them to drive the sheep 
away. He said that he had objected, but 
was induced by threats to aid in the crime. 

Immediately after the conspiracy was 
formed the three started toward the ranch 
of one Lewis, which was about two miles 
from the MacRae cabin, at which ranch 
MacRae, not having a pasture of his own, 
had left his wagon and horses for a few 


| days. On the way there they saw MacRae 


at a distance, alone with his sheep. When 
they were near the house of Lewis, James 
Calder and Fisher stopped while William 
Calder went into the house and talked with 
Lewis. Upon his return the three went im- 
mediately to MacRae, who was then about 
a mile from Lewis’ ranch and a like dis- 
tance from the MacRae cabin. Fisher had 
one of the guns, James Calder the other. 
They went close up to MacRae and had a 
talk with him about the sheep, and asked 
where he intended taking them. The three 


stood in a row—Fisher being next to | 


William Calder, and James Calder next 
to Fisher. William Calder was six feet 
from MacRae and fronting him, seemingly 
waiting and watching for an opportu- 
nity to shoot while the eyes of MacRae 
were not upon him. 


Concealing the Crime 


The conversation lasted about twenty or 
twenty-five minutes, and finally MacRae 
dropped his eyes and looked at his hands, 
in which he held a very small pocket knife 
and a little stick. Then Wiliam Calder 
took the gun from Fisher and shot MacRae, 
who, in the graphic words of the witness, 
‘*had a word in his mouth when he was 
shot.” 

William Calder complained of the failure 
on the part of his companions to act, say- 
ing that they were ‘‘ too slow,” since he had 
expected them to shoot. One brother took 
Mac Rae's silver watch which, with its buck- 
skin string, he appropriated to his own 
use and wore until - was apprehended. 

Near by was a pony of Mac Rae’ s. From 


| jit James Calder, at the command of his 


brother, took a quilt and a rope and, wrap- 
ping the former about MacRae and at- 
taching one end of the rope to him and 
the other end to the horn of the saddle, he 
led the horse and dragged MacRae a mile 
to the cabin. In the trail were left bits of 
lint from the quilt. 

Fisher then shot Allen, who was about 
fifty feet in a direct line from the cabin. 
He was also dragged in the same manner 
as was MacRae, to the cabin. Then both 
men were wrapped in tarpaulins, taken 
from MacRae’s cabin, and placed behind 
an adobe chimney The sheep were then 
put into the corral and Calder and his asso- 


ciates went home. The next morning they | 


returned to the cabin and William Calder 
went to Lewis’ ranc ? and got the wagon 
and horses left there by MacRae. 

The remainder of this story is taken 
from the opinion of the Supreme Court of 
Montana: 


Into the w a they put the food found | 
in the cabin, and also a chest with iron 
handles, a aor land some other things of 
MacRae’s. Then they put the bodies, still 
covered with tarpaulins, into the wagon. 
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What a difference the ANGELUS makes! To enliven the Summer hospitalities— 


to make your leisure best worth while. To play it perfectly needs only love for music, 
not training, and all the world’s best compositions are subject to anyone’s desire to play! 





The New 88-Note 


ANGELUS PLAYER PIANO 


he piano anyone can play artistically with personal expression 
The ANGEL m. S may be familiar to you by hearsay, by repute. You have doubtless heard it played and admired its artistic 
musical facility. But, not until you yourself have called at the ANGELUS dealer's in your city to have explained to you these 
wonderful features found only in the ANGELUS, can you really know this marvelous instrument for all that it it is. 


THE } gives pers r ontrol of artistic remy THE brings out ody and subdu 
PHRASING ! elica ations of time necessary to MELODANT 
VER beauty of i r : ; 
oan and the easanion Pedals —w ke easy THE Jape all changes of musical expression 
MELODY all those expressive variations of tone, fr ARTISTYLE are x plainly and simply marked that perf 
BUTTONS loudest to softest ee geireneg nterpretat is easy, natur 
ondert at the AX s solute ong player-pi 
Sens m9 name eet Dearest representat: ve and descriptive book a the Knabe. Angelus, the Emerson. or are and the Angelus pane 
0 nge sing ‘ i xes Z ac by it 
THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. (Busin ished 1877) MERIDEN, CONN. 
Regent House Regent sony London 














Don't just say “ginger ale.’ 
For ginger ales differ greatly. You can be sure 
of the best if you order “ Sheboygan ” Ginger Ale. 

No other has its real gingery smack — its 
champagne sparkle. 

We use the finest ginger — imported direct from Jamaica. 

Our fruit flavors are from the finest, most luscious fruits 
specially selected for us. We pay the highest prices for sugar 
—the quality used at the best tables. 


V4 GingerAle 


The water we use is the wonderful Sheboygan Water 
— famous in itself. 

You will recognize in “Sheboygan” a real ginger 
flavor. There is no sickening, sweetish after-taste as 
found in common ginger ale. This is due to the absence 
of adulterants. 

Ginger ale is a beneficial drink as well as a thirst 
quencher. 

You can drink it ice celd with no ill effects. The 
y warmth of the ginger prevents it from chilling the 
bay SME BOYE® cf stomach. Yet it is cool and refreshing. 

“nem - Insist on getting the genuine * Sheboygan” Ginger Ale. Look 
for the name. Common brands cost the same; the excess cost for 
the imported is for the duty. 


At the best Soda Fountains, Restaurants, Clubs, Grocery 
Stores, and on Dining and Cafe Cars. 


Bottled by Sheboygan Mineral Water Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 

















A Man’s Gift 


to the 


June Bride 


A man fully appre- 
ciates the satisfaction 
and convenience a bride ' Se} 
will find in the De Luxe 


@ Card Index , 
Cooking Recipe Outfit 


Makes tl 


gq lite out of the ordinary ar 





t fy nt 

tk lof present 
! 

y practica 


e handsome 
d ve 
Leather covered box with silver 
and lined with watered silk. 200 recipe 
by Mrs. Alice Gitchell Kirk, one of the 
foremost Domest x autho 

the country. Also blank cards 


trimm ngs 


rence ritic 





own favorite recipes. 
I At h res 
While 


we su 


ipe printed on separate card 


in use can be hung on hook which 


rr 


Sample 
Recipe Free 


YAWMAN «0 FRBE MFG.(@. 
Executive Offices, Rochester, N. Y. 
Branches: 
Bost Buffalo ‘ t Cle 
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4 " acis | 
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On Pencil 


‘Pointers 


The “U. S.” Automatic 


Pencil Sharpener 
Is the best Practical Pointer Ever Predueed aan It for 
10 Days at Our Ex pense. Our Free Boo ke 


Send ye jealer r y free 

















' gt 
a ! harried 
in day 


" ‘Yeu day saves 10¢ 


automat 


ically steps when pencil is sharp 
Use it for 10 days at our ex 


= pense 
y make the 
machine prove itself 
t The f 


Accept 
this offer totay Y 


Automatic Pencil 
SharpenerCo.,(Inc.) 
70 Spring St., NewYork City 
33 Randolph 8t., Chicago, IJ 


30¢ 













$1.00 Mexican Palm Hat 


All Sizes 


For Men, Women and Children 


Greatest hat rg € the 





Over 65,000 satisf - 


Our Introductory Price 
je = 50¢ post; $ 


Gensiae Pees Hat $1.00 | 


Im porte A Dire ct 
An exceptiona tory 
urgai $6.00 


Price, $1 prepaid Two for § 
M ey k t t ta t 
Writet ay f IRI ( 

{ Mex Hat 


FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., Dept. BS, Mesilla Park, New Mex. 


DOUBLE YOUR CROPS > 


with Heyl’'s } Concentrated 
Ni trogen Producer the best Nitrogen 


“ 














n= 


G for tl ation of all Legumi seeds Expert 
i i r garder r t harge | 


Standard Nitrogen Co., Dept. 121, Singer Bldg N.Y City 


“YPEWRITERS wax: 


*Visible’’ Typewriters, factory rebuiltand all other 
ke s sold or rented anywhere at \ to 4 mfrs 

se te tages mg Shipped 
¢ for Cata. D 
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Socnrman Siaeetee 08 94 Lake 8t., Chicago 





intention of the defendant 
sell the wethers at 
remainder of the 
railway. In pur- 
they then began 
their wagon journey to the Musselshell 
River, on the afternoon of Sunday, Sep- 
tember 25th, taking with them the sheep 
and three of MacRae’s horses and one 
belonging to the witness, James Calder 
On Monday afternoon, September 26th, 
the Musselshe T River was reached. On the 
bank of the river, and five or six feet from 
the brink, they built a great fire of logs to 
burn the bodie sand placed them, together 
with the chest and its contents taken from 
the cabin, upon the fire. The clothing worn 


the 
Calde r, to 


It was 
William 
Forsyth and ship the 
flock after reaching the 
suance of this purpose 


by MacRae and Allen at the time they 
were killed had not been removed From 
two o'clock to twelve o'clock midnight of 
that day the bodies burned, and the de- 
fendant and his companions from time 
to time replenished the fire. Daylight 
revealed only ashes and cinders These 


the defendant and the witness cast into the 
rive r by means of the shovel taken from the 
MacRae ec abin, le aving no apparent evi- 
dence of the fire except the marks on the 
ground where it had been 


‘The débris floated down on the surface 
of the stream a short distance, and was 
stopped by the still water in a hole. Com- 


the defendant, the 
he water and dislodged 
They then proceede d on their 


manded to do so by 
Witness waded into t 
the cinders 


journey, having first buried a tin box, a 
large knife and a gun, which had also been 
taken from the cabin —the difficulty of 
consuming these by fire being the reason 


they were buried and not burned wit’i the 
bodies and chest Before reaching F orsyth 
the defendant and his associates were cap 
tured by a posse comitatus.’ 


Such cases make it evident that all 
human de ne and transactions 
vast context of circumstances interwoven 
and connected with each other, and also 
with the natural world, by innumerable 
mutual links and ties. No one fact or cir- 


cumstance ever happens which does not 
owe its birth to a multitude of others, 
which is not connected on every side by 


kindred facts, and which does not tend to 
the generation of a host of independent 
ones, which necessarily coincide and agree 
in their minutest bearings and relations, in 
perfect harmony and accord, without the 
slightest discrepancy or disorder. It is 
obvious that all facts and circumstance 

which have really happened were per 
fex tly consistent with each other, for the y 
did actually so consist 


Another Celebrated Case 


This comment has been made by almost 
every writer on evidence. It is repeated 
here in the exact language of Starkie. Iti 
the sum of the experience of all those who 
have examined the subject of crime 

One of the most striking cases illustra 
tive of the fact that the truth will be sup 
ported by facts, the effect of which n« 
human sagacity could foresee, is that of 
William Richardson, cited by Best Best 
on Evidence, Vol 2, 540 

A homicide was committed in 
district in the stewartry of Kirkcudbright 
It. was said that about the time of the kill 
ing a boat crew from Ireland had landed on 
that part of the coast near the dwelling of 
the deceased, and that some of this crew 
might have committed the act 

The thing was a complete mystery 
most careful examination of the premises 
failed to reveal the slightest clew. There 
Was not even a conjecture as tot he ide ntity 
of the assassin. The ground about the 
dwelling was searched in vain for any 
traces of the criminal agent. Finally, in a 
bog near by was found a single footprint 
The bog was crossed by stepping-stones; 
it appeared that some one, going over o1 
these stones, had made a single misstep 
into the mire, by which he must have been 
wet nearly to the middle of the leg The 
print of the footstep was accurately mea 
ured, and an exact impression taken of it 
it appeared that it was that of a perso 
who must have worn a shoe, the 
which had been newly mended and which, 
as is usual in that part of the country, had 
iron knobs or nails in it 

At the funeral a number of persons of 
both sexes attended, and the stewart 
deputy thought it the fittest opportunity 
of endeavoring, if possible, to discover 
the murderer—-conceiving rightly that, to 
avoid suspicion, whoever he was, he would 


a remote 
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yAN a last resort a few small, unknown 
manufacturers of Corn Flakes, who 
couldn’t succeed with their 


are packing private brands for 


own brands, 
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No. 9 
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Last 
Resort 


whole 


salers and certain rolled oats millers. 


W hen these are 
who make s them 
heard of the manufacturer 


offered to vou, find out 


len to one you neve! 


Some salesmen claim that they 
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| not on that occasion be absent. With this 


view he called together, after the inter- 
ment, all of the men who were present, 
being about sixty in number. He caused 
the shoes of each to be taken off and meas- 
ured; one of the shoes was found to re- 
semble pretty nearly the impression of the 
footsteps hard by the cottage. The wearer 
of this shoe was the schoolmaster of the 
parish. On closer examination, however, 
of the shoe it was discovered that it was 
pointed at the toe, whereas the impression 


| of the footstep was rounded at that place. 


The measurement of the rest went on and, 
after going through nearly the whole num- 
ber, one at length was discovered which 
corresponded exactly with the impression in 
dimensions, shape of the foot, form of sole, 
apparently aewly-mended, and the num- 
ber and position of the knobs. 

William Richardson, the young man to 
whom the shoe belonged, on being asked 
where he was on that day, replied, seem- 


ingly without embarrassment, that he had | 


been all that day employed at his master’s 
work—a statement which his master and 
fellow-servants, who were present, con- 
firmed. This going so far to remove sus- 
picion, a warrant of commitment was not 
then granted; but some circumstances 
occurring a few days thereafter having a 
tendency to excite it anew, the young man 
was apprehended and lodged in Jail. 


He still adhered to what he had said, of | 
his having been on that day employed | 
| constantly at his master’s work, at some 


distance from the place where the deceased 
resided. But in the course of the precogni- 
tion it turned out that he had been absent 


| from his work about half an hour, the time 
| being distinctly ascertained, in the course 


of the forenoon of that day; that he called 
at a smith’s shop under pretense of want- 
ing something which he had no occasion 
for; that this smith’s shop was on the way 
to the cottage of the deceased. 


A Clew Followed Up 


His fellow-servants now recollected that 
on the forenoon of that day they were 
employed with Richardson in driving their 
master’s carts; and when passing by a 
wood, which they named, Richardson said 
that he must run to the smith’s shop and 
would be back in a short time. He then 
left his cart under their charge, and they, 
having waited for him about half an hour 


which one of the servants ascertained by | 


having at the time looked at his watch 
they remarked on his return that he had 
been longer absent than he said he would; 
to which he replied that he had stopped in 
the wood to gather some nuts. They ob- 
served at this time that one of his stock- 
ings was wet and soiled, as if he had 
stepped into a puddle, on which they asked 
where he had been. He declared he had 
stepped into a marsh, the name of which 
he mentioned. 

A search was then made for the stockings 
he had worn that day. They were found 
concealed in the thatch of the apartment 
where he slept, and appeared to be much 
soiled. On examining the mud or sand 
upon the stockings, it was found to cor- 
respond precisely with that of the mire 
adjoining the cottage, and which was of 
a very peculiar kind, none other of the 
same kind being found in that neighbor- 
hoed. The shoemaker was then discovered 
who had mended his shoes a short time 
before, and he spoke distinctly of the shoes 
of the prisoner, which were exhibited to 
him, as having been those he had mended 
Before his execution Richardson confessed 
that he committed the deed 

The sole fact that led to the detection 
and execution of Richardson was that he 
made a single misstep in crossing a bog. 
If his foot had not slipped on the stone no 
one would ever have suspected him. Here 
was one of those significant memorials 
which Wharton says that crime always 
leaves behind i 

It is beyond the power of human sub- 
tlety to create a false consistency of cireum- 
stances beyond a very limited extent 

Every criminal agent in the perpetra- 
tion of a crime exposes himself to two cer- 
tain perils: the first is, that he invariably 
leaves behind him memorials; the second 
is, that he cannot so grasp the whol 
scheme of human affairs as to enable him to 
fabricate a series of events that will fit 
at every indenture into the serrated edges 


or re ality 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


who was rather proud of it than otherwise. 
To him it suggested associations like an 
honorablescar. It wasa perpetual reminder 
of past victories. For the Doctor cherished 
the tradition that a gentleman must be a 
man of hard head —‘‘a good drinking man” 
was the way he put it. During the years he 
had spent in following the railroad’s prog- 
ress this idea had strengthened until he had 
come to a point where he used an alcoholic 
test on his acquaintances, and abided by 
its result in determining their proper posi- 
tion in life. At first he carefully scanned 
every man who roused his interest; then 
tried him with Scotch whisky of a 
special brand, which he imported by the 
After the candidate for friendship 
had undergone this process he was always 
spoken ef by the Doctor with varying 
di grees of warmth as merely ‘‘a drinking 
man,” ‘fa good drinking man”’ or—this 
in rare instances and always pro- 
nounced admiringly —‘‘an excellent drink- 
ing man.’ A very few, whose talents or 
accomplishments in other lines of life 
made up for their shortcomings over the 
bottle, he retained, but always shook his 
head a little sadly when he mentioned 
their names 

The tests were always conducted in the 
Doctor's little parlor back of the store 
Like initiations to certain secret fraternities 
they were always carried out as the result 
of invitations from the initiator. The 
novice was never apprised of the ordeal’s 
approach. He found himself some day 
asked to sit down and have a chat, and 
then he saw the bottle and the glasses 
placed before him. After that it was a 
case of temperament and physical en- 
durance As soon as he showed the first 
symptoms of succumbing he found him- 
self dismissed most courteously; the test 
had been ws he was listed in 
his category He yarted—the Doctor 
bidding him a hospits oe farewell and at the 
same time making the new mental entry 
in his classified blue book 

In this manner many men had drunk 
beneath the Doctor's watchful eye, he 
keeping pace beside them, glass for glass. 
He was almost democratic as the 
bestowers of the Victoria Cross. One or 
two bench and heading bosses had high 
places on his roll. On the other hand, the 
resident engineer, who had left the drug- 
store a little uncertainly one evening, 
remained thenceforth among those who 
were never again invited into the sanctum; 


out 


case 


last 


as 


and this in spite of the fact that he was 
the one man on the work to whose word 
the superintendent had to give heed. It 


was whispered that there were men now 
high in the general offices in St. Paul who 
still boasted of the creditable manner in 
which, during days of the road's construc- 
tion, they had emerged from the Doctor's 
sitting-room 

The payday on which Tom got his first 
machine remained memorable with several 
people. On that day the Old Man under- 
went initiation. Ryan had been in Snow- 
slide more than a year, and he had never 
been invited to the test before The 
importance of his position and the aggress- 
of his personabty had made the 
Doctor slow to act. This thing was too 


iveness 


grave to undertake in any hasty spirit 
He had waited, and, waiting, he had come 
to close acquaintance with the Old Man, 


who had visited the post-office nearly every 
day of his life With any this 
acquaintance would have long since become 
friendship, but the Joctor held reserve 
He studied Ryan, almost gloating in the 
anticipation of what was to come. This 
afternoon he decided that the time was 
auspicious 

It was raining 
fitful wet gusts 
clearness The 
umbrella; it was a s 
ornate gold handle whose heavy knob was 
known by almost every one in camp 
Ryan stood it in a corner when the Doctor 


one else 


outside, a mountain rain, 
with intervals of quiet 
Old Man carried his 


ilk umbrella with an 


conducted him into the littl parlor He 
sat down and watched the bringing forth 
of the bottle and the glasses ‘Lord!"’ he 
said in a dismayed tone, ‘‘my wife's 
lukkin’ fer me back in the half-hour.”’ 
The Doctor smiled--there was some- 
thing inexorable in the smile. He had 
heard similar protests before. The Old 
Man read the look and knew what lay 


ahead of him. He and removed his 


overcoat; 


rose 


he laid it carefully over the back 





of a chair, sat down and sighed heavily. 
The Doctor raised his eyes. 

‘There’s some things,” explained the 
Old Man, ‘‘ ye don’t want to take wit’ a run 
anda jump. Best go to this serious, like a 
man does a day’s work, takin’ his dinner- 
bucket along.” 

The Doctor smiled 
filled the glasses. 

“I just come from the roadmaster’s 
private car,” said Ryan tentatively. ‘‘He 
was up on the sidin’. We had a few bottles 
av beer together. I misdoubt but ——” 

‘A good dr inking man,”’ said the Doctor 
pomane ly, “never lets a little thing 


at the tribute and 


like beer disturb his mind.” He raised his 
glass. 

There was a glint of fire in the ¢ Nd Man’s 
eye as he raised his own. ‘ Here’s how!” 


he said. 
It was more than two hours later when 


Ryan and the Doctor rose from their 
chairs, ‘‘Me elbow,’ said the former, 
“is lame wit’ crookin’ ut.” The Doctor 


gazed at him admiringly and shook his 
head. ‘* You are a wonder, Mr. Ryan,” he 
said slowly. 

The Old Man struggled into his overcoat 
and picked up his hat. Of a sudden he 
changed color. ‘‘My wife!’’ he said. 
“I'd clean fergot; I must be goin’.”’ 

Halfway up the dump it occurred to 
him that he had forgotten his umbrella. 


He halted to retrace his steps, then 
changed his mind. ‘I'd best be gettin’ 
home now,” he muttered, ‘‘and have a 


bite av supper.”” He hurried to the house 
and found it empty. 

In the little parlor the Doe tor rubbed his 
hands andthought of Ryan. ‘‘ My word!”’ 
he said. ‘‘Whata head!”” His own head 
rang a little; it was the first time in many 
years. The more he thought of it the more 
his admiration grew. His eye lit on the 
umbrella by the door. He chuckled; that 
was the only sign of weakness he had 
discovered. He took the umbrella and 
placed it on the counter, determining to 
send it to the Old Man by the first drill- 
runner who might come in. Then he 
busied himself sorting the mail for the 
eastbound train. As he worked he hummed 
a song that he had heard in a music hall 
twenty years before. It was acatchy song, 
not too polite. 

He smiled frequently to himself. Never 
had there been a test like this. He grew 
enthusiastic thinking of it. He was ina 
mellow mood; a wave of good feeling 
toward mankind in general had come over 
him, and details were of small importance 
The rain had come on again. It whipped 
the windows angrily. The door opened 
and Snowslide Ann came in. 


Like the Doctor, Snowslide Ann had 
followed the railroad many years. She 
had sung in every dance-hall from the 


days of MecCarthyville, when they were 
driving the tunnel through the summit of 


the Rockies. She had always been a good 
customer, and the tradesman part of the 
Doctor liked her. The two had an im- 


personal acquaintance that had grown 


close with time 

He looked around the little barrier of 
lock-boxes and saw her 

“Hello, Ann!”’ he said. ‘‘My word, 
you're wet!” 

She shook the rain from her flimsy 
gown ‘Lend me this umbrella, Doe?” 
she asked 

“Certainly,” he said, and waved his 
hand; ‘with pleasure.’’ Gesture and 
words were at once courtly and savoring 


of comradeship. She giggled 


‘Thanks, awfully,” said she. 
““Don’t mention it, Ann,’ replied the 
Doctor. ‘‘And, I say, see that I get it 


back as soon as possible, will you, please?” 
He went on sorting the mail, humming the 
impolite song as she departed. 


Outside the door Snowslide Ann raised 
the umbrella. Her eyes fell on the ornate 
- indie. ‘‘Gee!”’ she said, ‘‘that’s swell.” 

‘arefully she grasped the handle well up 
so that the gold knob would be sure to 
show in all its splendor. She held it 


against the red gown and her eyes dwelt 
upon the combination of the two colors as 
she walked proudly past the restaurant and 
the grocery store Looking thus, with 
admiration fixed and pride swelling within 
her, she did not see the red-faced, broad- 
shouldered woman whose gaze was harden- 
ing on the big knob. The two of them 
would have collided had not Mrs. Ryan 
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“SPENCER TURBINE CLEANER 


Solves the Biggest 
Sweeping Problems Most 


Satisfactorily and Economically 
The SPENCER Turbine Cleaner is not for those 


who are looking for small portable cleaners to solve 
’ a] their sweeping problems. 

a It is a permanently installed suction cleaner for those 
who have big sweeping problems — factories, which must be quickly and 
thoroughly cleaned daily — office buildings, stores and public institutions. 
Also for householders who appreciate the healthfulness of perfect cleanliness 


and canaftord to have the best. _Itis the perfected vacuum cleaning installation 
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practical and efficient, yet 
perfectly simple —requiring no expert attend- 
ant— having wet separating tanks 
complicated pistons and valves to involve 
its operation and necessitate frequent repairs. 
the largest tools 
up dust and dit, but accumulations 
of factory waste and small solid articles. 

It has certain exclusive inbuilt characteristics 
which enable it to maintain an almost constant vacuum 
from no load to full load. This means that the suction 
can never become so strong as to injure fabrics, or so 
weak as to lose its power to do thorough cleaning. 

The heart of the SPENCER cleaning system is an 

electrically driven turbine air pump for basement in 

stallation, with pi pes connec ting to sweepers on every 
Hoor to suck up the dirt and trash — deposit it in the 
receiving pans of the turbine in the basement and ex 
haust the foul, germ-laden air into chimney or sewer. 

The expense of installing the SPENCER cleaner 

minimized by its durability, efficiency, simplicity, 
and low cost of operation. It pays for itself over 
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and over again in its saving of labor, time, floor 
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somewhat elaborately drawn aside, holding 


her skirts close to her 

When she had passe 1 Snow slide Ann 
Mrs Ry: in turned and stared : womal 
and umbrella. Then she spo on to the 
girl beside he ce “Come, Nora, * she 
through tightened lips. ‘We'll be 
home. If your father’s not there 
we'll wait for him,” 

An hour later, when Snowslide Ann sent 
the umbrella back to the post-office, the 
Doctor was talking to Tom and the car- 
tender, who had just come in. He looked 
up, a trifle disturbed as he took it, and 
turned to Tom. ‘‘ Mr. Morton,” he asked 
““would you mind doing me a favor?”’ 

“TI will that,” said Tom. The Doctor 
handed him the umbrella. “‘ Just take this 
to Ryan's house,”’ said he, ‘‘and give it 
to him with my compliments.” When Tom 
had gone he sighed relief. “T’m glad he 
didn’t come back after it while she wa 
gone with it,”’ he reflected. 

On the front porch of Ryan’s cottage 
Tom stood for a brief moment, waiting for 
the answer to his knock, the car-tender 
beside him. Nora ope ned the door, and 
her eyes lit upon the umbrella handle in 
Tom’s grasp, then went to Tom. Her face 
grew very cold. Tom caught the look 
His hand had gone to his squam hat; it 
lingered there awkwardly while he began to 
deliver the message. ‘I brought ut,” he 
was saying, ‘‘fer ” A heavier foot 
than Nora’s sounded in the doorway, and 
Mrs. Ryan pushed her daughter asid 
She said nothing; her face was very red 
She reache d out and snatched the umbrella 
from Tom’s hand. Then she slammed the 
door, 

For a moment Tom stood staring at the 
closed door. He turned to the car-tender 
and saw him staring open-mouthed 
He wheeled and walked away, the car 
tender at his heels. The latter was first 
to speak. 

*“*T wonder,” he 
wrong?” 

“Wrong? 
nawthin’ wrong 
good fer the loikes av us; 

xI 

N THE murky heading the runners 

Saag the roaring sluggers, elbow to 

bow, knee to knee, as jockeys ride the 
fast stretch of a close-run race. As jockeys 
urge their horses to a final bursting effort 
so they crowded the steel to its uttermost 
into the ringing granite. For the first man 
down was the best. 

Always there was this rivalry, with 
prestige for the swift, and for him who fell 
behind too often relegation to the tripods 
of the bench. And prestige spelled mastery 
as plainly in Snowslide as in other places 
Until the advent of the Coeur d’Aleners 
Big Jerry and the Gunner had always 
held the lead, and the others had always 
looked up to them. Now that there were 
the two factions, the hard-rock men and 
these exiled miners led by Kennedy, the 
race had come to be between the Dyna- 
miter’s machine and the Gunner's, 

Tom had keenly felt the spirit of this 


said 


going 


now 


too, 


said slowly, ‘“‘what was 


” crow k d Tom. ae re's 
They think they're too 
that’s all.” 


race. He had bent his back eight hours a 
day, doing his part to help win it. And 
watching it he had studied each man’s 


method. ‘Toiling at the Gunner's beck, 
hearkening to his instructions, Tom had 
learned many things from the little one- 
eyed man, With his eyes on Kennedy he 
had seen also the deliberation of method, 
the absolute certainty before going ahead 
that characterizes the men of the mines 
Like the Gunner, the Dynamiter had 
knowledge of the rock that war almost 
uncanny, that made his fingers as they 
touched the jarring crank see for him into 
the granite where the hidden steel was 
plunging. Some of these methods of 
judgment Tom had got from him. It was 
only from the sides of his eyes that he had 
got them. For the rivalry between the 
factions was stern, and often when Kennedy 
withdrew his steel from a clean hole Tom 
saw his fierce eyes, alight with quiet 
triumph, glancing at the Gunner, still busy 
on a twelve-foot length. They had no 
speech together, only these sidelong look 
of triumph or contempt. 

The morning after payday Tom entered 
the heading to finda change. The Gunner 
and Jerry were not there. Tarrying 
downtown with them in the dance-hall: 
were the two other runners on their sid: 
Taking the places of these Tom saw men 
from the bench, unaccustomed to the 
sterner conditions of the heading and its 
heavier machines. The shift was finishing 
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the setting up, and there was no tumult 
of sound to drown their words. Kennedy, 
in the midst of his Coeur d’Aleners, was 
able to make himself heard plainly as he 
growled, ‘It’s up to us to do what runnin’s 
done, byes.” He looked at Tom as he said 
it and smiled unpleasantly. 

For all the anger that flared within him 
Tom felt as a boy feels, learning to swim, 
when the hand beneath his body has been 
suddenly withdrawn and he finds himself 
floundering alone. As he busied himself 
bolting up his machine, then pointing it, 


he realized how easy working at another’s 
| ) g 


command had been; how heavy was 
decision. 

He realized it many times that day, 
with a raw helper always looking to him 
for orders, often failing to comprehend 
them. And he had a hopeless feeling long 
before Kennedy ran down his last steel, 
grinning at him in open derision. It wasa 
full half-hour later when he finished his. 

The Coeur d’Aleners loaded the round 
whenever that duty fell to the day shift 
now. Usually they began it while one or 
two of the hard-rock contingent were still 
sweating to tear down their mac hines. 
There was no racing now. The month 
went on; Big Jerry and the Gunner did 
not come back. The 
another shift; 
the bench boss who had been injured by a 
falling rock, and Tom saw him only going 
out or coming in to work. The heading 
limped along unevenly. The walker fell to 
coming in to hasten matters; he would 


stand behind the slower runners, frowning | 


at them between heavy brows, occasionally 
roaring curses that carried through the 
thunder of the sluggers. The thing became 
known through the camp; off the work, 
men from other gangs gibed Tom and his 
companions. Tom said nothing to them, 
though the discrepancy between his own 


machine and Kennedy's was greater than | 


that between any other two. But he 
talked to the Gunner about it almost every 
evening, listening carefully to what the 
little man told him. And he talked to his 
helper. 
do it in the midst of the work. 


Toward the end of the month a change | 


began to come The bench men had 
learned their business now and were 
crowding their steel along until they ran a 
close race with the Coeur d’Aleners. But 
Tom still lagged behind the Dynamiter 
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former drifted to | 
the latter took the place of | 


Sometimes he stopped his drill to | 
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Kennedy saw it and laughed a sneering e Bank 


laugh. But when he reached the heading 
he lost no time in hurrying to his machine. 
And the others seemed to feel it, for they 
watched the two men as they prepared to 
start. 

It was shaky rock, full of slips and faults. 
From these seams where the granite had 
rotted water streamed. This is the hardest 
of running; it requires most careful judg- 
ment. Overhead, the roof hung precariously. 
For two days huge masses had been peeling 
away, crashing down in spite of blocking. 
Half a dozen men had suffered injuries, and 
several had leaped aside from the path of 
annihilation. In spite of the hour the Old 
Man was inside with the walker, looking 
at the timbering above the bench. The 
two of them stayed while the heading 
machines were starting. They came to the 
muck pile and sat upon its summit, watch- 
ing them. 

There were only four machines running 
in the heading this night. Tom and the 
Dynamiter stood at the two inside ones, 
four feet apart. Each of them was at his 
hole’s beginning. They stood, two broad- 
backed giants, the big shoulders of each 
bent slightly forward as he watched his 
helper, while the two helpers sprang upon 
the chuck nuts and grunted, bending their 
bodies to the long-handled wrenches 
Standing thus, one big hand on the idk 
crank, one on the valve key, the face of 
each was motionless, intent upon the helper 
Fach held his lips tight shut, his head thrust 
slightly forward upon the corded neck 
About them the other sluggers beat huge 
diapasons; thick drops fell on them from 
the sweating roof. The fog of the spent 
air mantled their black-clad bodies. Oil 
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blackened their faces; it gleamed beneath 
the incandescents upon their cheeks 

The two helpers s prang back The two 
arms whirled the easing cranks, Their 
hands twitched at the valve ke ys The 


sluggers muttered sullenly like u 





m of iron, and beat the gra 

slow strokes The hands upon the \ 

keys twitched again. The mutter loud 
ened and the blows increased. Again the 


twitching of the big hands, and the drills 
roared, tearing their way into the heading’s 
breast. 

It seems to me I know the face of him,’ 
the Old Man cried into Tarpy's ear 
**Who is that mick, Jack?” 

“Gunner Flynn's old helper,’’ shouted 
the walker. ‘‘The wan that licked them 
Polacks 

The Old Man nodded and shifted his 
eyes to the roof At once he nudged the 
walker with his elbow and pointe d upward 
4 mass of rock had loosened; the seam 
showed where it hung, a suspended menace 
It might fall the next ; it might 
endure for hours and called 
the heading boss 

Tom and Kennedy were on their four 
foot steel when the heading boss stepped 


between them and ton ched each of them 








on the shoulder Wi ith him were two 
laborers who bore a huge, thick post 
Both runners followed the foreman’: 
gesture and g at the roof. The sus 
pended roc k Wasla r ibove them W ether 
it would fall —if it fell- between them or 
upon them both was an open questior 


rheir eyes lingered brie fly on it and grew 
scornful. They turned to the heading 
} 





boss, and the Old Man saw them arguing 
The Dynamiter clenched his fist and shook 
it in the foreman’s face 

‘What's this?’’ Ryan shouted 

The heading boss came over to the 
walker. ‘They will not stop,” he cried, 
and the thunder of the two machines, 
starting in unison, drowned the rest of his 
sentence He raised his voice The 
afther seein’ who is best man,”’ he shouted 

**Oho!” crowed Ryan. ‘Go to it, then 
ve divils!’’ he velled at the two broad 
backs. ‘‘Let’s stay and watch ut,” he 
called in Tarps ‘s ear 

The walker laughed. ‘‘A merry race,”’ 
he cried, and je his thumb at the 
impending roof. ‘Let the best win.’ 

Neither Tom nor Kennedy even looked 
around. Their eyes were straight ahead 
They were running neck and neck; and, a 
moment later, both helpe ducked in 
together to withdraw the four-foot drills 
and clamp the six-foot steel in the resting 
chucks. Together they slipped back, and 
the two sluggers again began their crashing 
ong. Halfway down this length Kennedy 
withdrew his drill and slipped an iron nut 
into the hole. In this manner a runner 
makes his steel bite into the face of th 
rock where it is parted by a seam. The 
interruption gave Toma marked advantage 
He was well down toward the end of the 
six-foot when Kennedy began again. But 
a moment later he stopped his machine 
and did as the Dynamiter had done. 

“‘The rock is stayin’ even wit’ them,” 
shouted Ryan. He whipped a look at the 
roof, and the exultation faded from his 
face; it became very grave. The hanging 
mass had separated a hair’s breadth from 
the rock that held it; a barely perceptible 
interval had begun to show. Even as he 
looked it seemed to widen a little. He 
nudged Tarpy 

Lave them be,”’ the walker called back 

‘They'd fight the man <hat touched either 
av them. Lave them run ut out as they 
please.” Ryan shook his head, but he 
made no answer. After that he watched 
the patch of shaky roof as much as he did 
the two men beneath it—as though the 
mass of rock were a third contestant in 
the race 

On the « ight-foot ke ngth Kenne dy forge d 
ahead. He re in even, hard rock 
and he cranked her down as fast as the 
teel would bite its way. Tom’s drill 
hampered by some soft ground, was 
progressing haltingly and he lost precious 
time nursing it along. On the ten-foot the 
Dynamiter struck a small fault which Tom 
did not find, and they w together again 

The Old Man bent t T: arps ’s ear ‘If 
that mick don’t beat this here mine 


wrecker,”’ he cried, “I'll trow him aff th 
end of the dump in the marnin’.”” His 
face was aflame with excitement. Then 


he cast his eves overhead ind became 
silent; he frowned uneasily 

Neither Tom nor Kennedy had looked 
inywhere save into the murk before them 
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They were holding their idle cranks now 
while the helpers clamped the twelve-foot 
steel, and the Dynamiter for the first time 
let his eyes wander. He saw the Old Man 
staring at the ceiling 
spat, 
and pointed to the loosened rock. It hung 
as it had hung for some time, beginning to 
peel away, ready to rend free at any 
moment and crash down upon them. 
glanced at it, 
ter’s face, cleft deep with scowling lines, 
black with oil, derisive. His eyes narrowed 
and without any other change of expression 
he turned to his machine. 

A moment later they were pounding 
down the twelve-foot steel. Both machines 
were running fair and free, to all appear- 
ances, swaying slowly, regularly from side 
to side with their even play, when Tom 
shut off his air. His drill slowed in a 
midstroke and stopped. He touched his 
helper on the shoulder and _ gestured 
briefly with his right hand. The man 
crawled in beside the slugger —Kennedy’s 
chuck touched his loose oilskin coat as it 
tore its whirling way and began loosening 
the nuts that held the drill. 


“Green! the Old Man_ shouted. 


‘Thinkin’ of slips when there is none. 
He’ s beat now.” 
‘Wait a bit,’ the walker told him. 


“Gunner Flynn says the lad knows all 
he does. Be aisy.”’ 

Tom was holding the drill by its flaring 
end, looking at the bit. He nodded to 
the helper; while the man got a fresh steel 
from the pile behind them, Tom fumbled 
in his pocket and took out an iron nut. He 
crept forward and rammed this into the 
driven hole. The helper slipped in the 
new drill after it. Tom half opened his air- 
valve and let this one pound slowly against 
the piece of metal. He looked across at 
Kennedy and smiled. The 
was withdrawing his steel, run now to its 
full length. He met the slow, sure smile 
with a sneer. A shower of loose particles 
fell from the hanging rock; it rattled down 
between them. Neither noticed it; or if 


he noticed, neither heeded. 
While Kennedy was feeding the fourteen- 
foot steel Tom looked again. His own 


machine was running full speed on the 
last of the twelve. The Dynamiter’s air- 
valve had begun coughing irregularly. 
As Tom looked the helper sprang forward, 
crouching, a bar of iron in his hand, and 
began beating upon the binding drill. 
The walker nudged Ryan. ‘‘ What did I 
tell ye?’’ he cried. ‘‘ He’s struck that slip.” 
‘Struck ut?” growled Ryan to himself. 
“I think he’s been on ut this five minutes 


without knowin’ ut. ’Tis that that hurry 
does.”’ 

“Stuck fast,’”’ he muttered a moment 
later. 


Kennedy's machine was now still. The 
Dynamiter was wrestling alongside his 
helper to free the drill from the hole in 
whose recesses it had wedged itself. 

While the two men were still striving, 
Tom's helper tossed the last drill back over 
the muck heap. When Tom came back 


He laughed and | 
then he touched Tom on the shoulder 


Tom | 
then looked at the Dynami- | 


Dynamiter | 


from the jumbo, where he had borne his | 


inert slugger, the Dynamiter closed his air- 
valve for the releasing of the fourteen-foot 
length. He stepped aside just as the mass 
of granite crashed down where he had been. 

“That,” said Ryan to Tarpy on their 
way to the portal, ‘‘is the last bit of foolish- 
ness I'll stand fer. If ever ye see or hear 
of anny fool doing the likes again, and 
don't fire him on the spot, I'll fire ye.”’ 

The walker listened gravely. ‘*’Twas 
wort’ the watchin’, annyhow,” he said, 
*‘even if ut did keep us up till daylight.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Maid o’the True Heart | 


| Maid o’ the True Heart, you and I 


Have watched the wrecks of many years 

Drijt down the tide of human tears 
That ebbs into eternity; 

But what care we for mortal fears, 
Because the present cannot last, 

Or that a life wreck disappears 
With some lost soul lashed to the mast! 


Our bark will ride the billows whether 
The gales of life breathe loud or low: 

* Let fleets of hopes sink lost below, 

Our sail will stretch to sunny weather. 


Love holds the helm, and storms may blow, 


But you and I through every ¢ ‘lime 
Shall voyage till the tides are low, 
And anchor in the port of Time 
— Calvin Johnston 
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THE VARMINT 
Continued from Page 21 


while holding himself in reserve to direct 
operations on a dignified and colossal scale 
against the natural enemy, decided that it 
was unbecoming in a man of his position, 
age and reputation, who had the entrée of 
the I pper House, to go skipping about the 
midnight ways, in undignified costume, 
with such rank shavers as Pebble Stone 
and Dennis de B. de B. Finnegan 

So when Dennis arrived after lights, like 
a will-o’-the-wisp, with a whispered 

**IT say, Dink —all ready?” 

Stover replied: 

“All ready in bed.” 

“What,” said Dennis aghast, ‘‘ you're 
not with us?” 

“No.” 

“Aren't you feeling well 

‘*First-rate."’ 

‘**But, I say, Dink, there’s half a dozen of 
us. We've got all the laundry bags in the 
house heaped up just outside of Beekstein’s 
door and, I Say, we're going to pile em all 
up on top of him and then jump on and pie 
him, and scoot for our rooms before old 
Bundy can jump the stairs and nab us 
It'll be regular touch and goa regular 
lark! Come on!” 

A snore answered h'm 

‘You won't come? ’ 

No.” 

‘Are you mad at me?” 

‘No, I'm sleepy eg 

‘“*Sleepy!"’ said Dennis in such amaze- 
ment that he no longer had any strength to 
argue and left the room convinced that 
Stover was heroically concealing an agony 
of pain 

Stoverimmediately settled his tired body, 
sunk his nose down to the level of the cover 
and floated blissfully off into the land 
of dreams. The next night and the next 
it was the same. For a whole month 
Dink slept, wasting not one of the pre 
cious moments of the night, sleeping through 
the slow-moving recitations, sleeping on 
the green turf of afternoons, pillowed on 
Tough McCarty or the Tennessee Shad, 
and watching others scampering around 
the diamond in incomprehensible activity; 
but the month was the month of April and 
his years sixteen 

It wasin the first week of May that Stover 
awakened; the drowsiness dropped from 
him and the spirit of perpetual motion 
again returned. Still, the distance between 


| himself and his past re mained He had 
changed, become graver, more laconic, | 


moving with sedateness, like Garry Cock- 
rell, whose tricks of speech and gestures he 
imitated, holding himself rather aloof from 
the populace, curiously conscious that the 
change had come, and sometimes looking 
back with profound melancholy on the 
youth that had now passed irrevocably 
away 

During this period of somewhat fragile 
self-importance the acquaintance with 
Tough McCarty had strengthened into an 
eternal friendship in a manner that had a 
certain touch of humor 

Me( ‘arty, after the close of the football 
season, had repeatedly sought out his late 
antagonist; but, though Dink at the bot- 
tom of his soul was thrilled with the thought 
that here at last was the friend of friends, 
the Damon to his Pythias, the chum who 
was to stand shoulder to his shoulder, and 
so on, still there was too much self-con- 
scious pride in him to yield immediately to 
this fee ling. 

McCarty perceived the reserve withou 
quite analyzing it, and was puzzled at the 
barriers that still intervened 

During the winter, when Dink wa 
resolutely set in the pursuit of that beau- 
ideal which had a marked resemblance 
to a certain creation of Bret Harte’s— Mr 
Jack Hamlin, ‘‘ gentleman sport,”’ as Den- 
nis would have called him — MeCarty found 
little opportunity for frie ndly intercourse 
He disapproved of many of Dink’s friend- 
ships, not so much from a moralistic point 


| of view as from the fact that Stover wa 
| not exercising the principle of selection. As 


this phase was intensified and Stover 
became the object of criticism of his class 
mates for hanging at the heels of Fifth- 
Formers and neglecting his own territory, 
McCarty resolved that the plain duty of a 
friend required him to administer a moral 
lecture 

This heroic resolve threw him into con- 
fusion for a week; for, in the first place, he 
had been accustomed to receive rather that 
to give words of warning and, in the second 
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Hence, no other tobacco in the world 
CAN be like Prince Albert. 

Just figure out the joy of smoking 
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noteven h wing vour tongur ting 
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place, he was fully aware of the difficulties | 


of opening up the subject at all 


After much anxious and gloomy cogita- 


tion he hit upon a novel plan and, approach- 
ing Stover at the end of the last recitation, 
gave him a mysterious wink. 

‘What’s up?” said Dink instantly. 

McCarty pulled him aside: 

“‘T’ve got a couple of A No. 1 millionaire 
cigars,” he said in a whisper. “‘If you've 
got nothing better, why, come along.” 

“I’m yours on the jump,” said Dink, 


| trying to give to his words a joy which he 
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was far from feeling in his heart. 
“You smoke cigars?" 
adi i ad 

**Come on, then!” 

It was the last day of March, which had 
gone out like a lamb, leaving the ground 
still chill and moist with the memory of 
departed snows. 
yond in the shelter of the grove and 
McCarty proudly produced two cigars 
coated with gilt foil. 

“They look the real thing to me,”’ said 
Dink, eying the long projectiles with 
rakish, professional look. 

Now, Dink had never smoked a cigar in 
his life and was alarmed at the thought of 
the task before him; but he was resolved 
to die a lingering death rather than allow 
that humiliating secret to be discovered. 

“You bet they’re the real thing,” said 
Tough McCarty, slipping off the foil. 
‘Real black beauties! Get the flavor?” 

Dink approached the ominous black 


cigar to his nose, sniffed it rapturously and 
cocked * knowing eye. 


** Aha 

“Re a Havanas!”’ 

“They ce rtainly smell good!” 

“Swiped ‘em off my brother-in-law 
forty-five-centers.’ 

“T believe it. 
*em?” 

*“‘Tnvincibles.” 

The name threw a momentary chill over 
Stover, but he instantly recovered 

‘“‘] say, we ought to have a couple of 
hatpins,’ he said, turning the cigar in his 
fingers 

‘What for?” 

‘Smoke ‘em to the last puff!” 

**We'll use our pe nknive “8, 

“All right—after you.’ 

Stover cautiously drew in his first = 


Say, what do you call 


To his surprise nothing immediate hap- 
pened 

“How is it?’’ said McCarty. 

‘ Terrific!” 


“Do you inhale?” 

‘*Sometimes,” said Stover, 
consequential wave of his hand 

This gave McCarty his opening; besides, 
he was deceived by Stover’s complete 
manner. 

“Dink, I’m afraid you're 
much,” he said earnestly, 
cigar 

“Oh, no,” said Dink, immensely flat- 
tered by this undeserved ace usation from 
McCarty, who smoked forty-five-cent 
cigars 

“Yes, youare. Iknowit. Trouble with 
you is, old boy, you never do anything by 
alves. I know you.” 

“Oh, well- "’ said Stover loftily. 

“You're smoking too much, and that’s 
not all, Dink. I—I've wanted to have a 
chance at you for a long while, and now 
l m going for you.’ 


with an in- 


smoking too 
puffing on his 


‘Hello - ! 
“Now, look here, boy,” said Tough 
McCarty, filling the air with the blue 


smoke, ‘I’m not amammy boy nor a goody- 
goody, and I don’t like preaching; but 
you've got too much ahead of you, old 
rooster, to go and throw it away.”’ 

“What do you mean?” said Dink, 
champing furiously on his cigar, as he had 
seen stage villains do 

**T mean, old soeks,”’ 
ing with his effort 


said 


Tough, frown- 
‘I mean there are some 


ellows here who are worth while and some 
who are not, who won't do you any good, 
who don’t amount to a row of pins and 


aren't up to you in any way you look at it.” 

“Are you criticising my friends?” said 
Stover, who had just passed an even more 
unflattering judgment, due to the Welsh- 
rabbit episode 

“Lam,” said MeCarty, passing his hand 
over his forehead with difficulty 

Stover was just about to make an angry 
reply when he looked at MeCarty, who 
suddenly leaned back against the tree. At 
the same moment a feeling of insecurity 
overtook him. He started again to make 
an angry answer and then all pugnacious 
thoughts left him. He sat down suddenly, 
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his head swam on his shoulders and about 
him the woods danced in drunken reel- 
ings, Sweeping gr 
Only the earth felt good, the damp, muddy 
earth, which he all at once convulsive ly 
embraced 

* Dink!” 

The sound was far off, weak and fraught 
with mortal distress 

** Has it hit you, too 

Dink's answer was roan. He opened 
one eye; Tough McC: . prone at his side, 
tier on isenenaes h, burying his head in his 
arms. 

At this moment a light patter sounded 
about them 

“It’s beginning to rain.” 

*T don’t care!”’ 

‘* Neither do &® 

Stover lay clutching the earth, that 
somehow wouldn't keep still, that moved 
under him, that swayed and rose’and fell. 
Then things began to rush through his 





rotesque boughs over him. 






brain: armies of footb potypese warrior 

The Ro yman whirling by on » leg of his 
chair, Dennis de Brian de fe u Finnegan 
prancing impis shly sticking out his tongue 





at ta. whole flocks of Sunday preacher 
gesticulating in his direction, crowds of 
laces, legs, arms, an old yellow dog with a 
Sausage in his mouth 

Suddenly near him McCarty began 
move 

“Where you going?”’ he managed to 
say. ‘For Heaven’s sake, don't leave me 
‘To the pond drink 
McCarty, on his hands and knees, began 


| to crawl. Stover raised himself up and 


staggered after. The rain came down un- 
heeded—nothing could add to his misery. 
They reached the pond and drank long, 
copious drinks, plunging their dripping 
heads 1n the water, 

Gradually the vertigo passed, Faint 
and weak they sat propped up opposite 
each other, s« jlemnly, sa ily, clance to 


glance, while unnoticed the rain spouted 


from the ends of their nose 
**Oh, Dink! ” said Tough at last 
* Don't!” 
i pha ht I was going to die 
**I’m not sure of it yet 
“7 had a lot I wanted to say to you,” 
said Tough painfully, feeling the oppor 
tunity was slipping away 
‘You said 1 was smoking too much,’ 
aid Dink maliciously. 
“Ugh! Don’t—no, that wasn’t it.”’ 
“Shut up, old cockalorum, ’ said Dink 
pleasantly. ‘‘I know all you want to say 
found it out my: elf—it’s all in one word 
swelled head! 
“Oh!” said Tough deprecatingly, né 
th: at Dink h ad turned : accuser 
“T’'ve been a little ass!’’ said Dink, 
marvelou sly stimulated to oe tance 
tl de which had gone before. ‘But 
that’s over. _ My he 4 : ubsidin, hg 
‘What 
Thetwo burst into Sympacneu la ighter 
“You—you didn’t mind my sailing into 
you, old horse?” said Ti igh, 
: Not now.” 
Me Carty looked mystified 
Tough,’ aid Dink with a queer lo« 
f you h: id smoked that black devil and T 
hadnt all woul 1 have been over 
1 As itis- : 
‘Well ” said Tough 
‘* As it is—Tough, here’s my hand - let 
wear an eternal friendship! 
‘**Put it there!”’ 
“Tsay, Tough — 
“What?” 
“‘Now, on your honor—did you ever 
smok a cigar before : 
‘Never,’ said McCarty. And I'll 
never smoke another. So help me 
Norl. I ay, what was that name 
“= “In vincibles 
‘That's wher re weshould have stopped ! 
‘Dink, I begi to feel a little chill 
‘To ’ that’s a good s : let's up 
Arm in arm, laughing mecoutae ly, the 
went, still a litth shaky, back toward the 





e epis¢ 


r bet 








jee say, Tough,” said Dink, throwi: 
his arm affectionately about the other 
shoulders. “I’ve been pretty much of a 
] ass, haven't I? 

; i. estes. now!” 

“T’'m afraid I’m not built for a sport 
said Dink, with a lingering regret. *‘ But 
I say, Tough ——”’ 

W hat “ 

‘I may be the prodi gal son, but you're 
the dev il of: a moral lecture r, you ire, Toug! 
McCarty!”’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED 
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renageey 1 garments are made in the new styles—short 
t naee hirts, knee drawers U 


ii 



































leeve or sleeveless 


There's a little bo 


Roxford Underwear 


For Men and Boys It tells about thi great improve 
ment in masculine undergarment Send for it befor 
you purchase your Spring underwear. /t’s u orth 


writing for 





1 ong-sleeve shirts Ribbed and flat 
1 kie-le 
Sleeveles s butt ) Knee-length d 
ve shurts ( ) t tr 
Long-slum dr s 


50c., 75c., $1.00. Send your name 
for the Book and please yourself 








| Roxford Knitting Company, Dept. K 
| P or 














THE A. J. REACH CO., 1705 Tulip Street, Philadelphia, Pa. “aan” 






















































WEAR PRESIDENTS AND FOR- 
GET THAT YOU HAVE 
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THE COST OF LIVING 


IN EUROPE 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


There are endless pettinesses in Europe 
One day I stepped into a large restaurant 
near the Louvre for luncheon, and when 
the check came I found a charge of eight 
cents~-not centimes—-for use of napkin, 
eight cents for having eaten a tiny pat of 
butter, and another eight cents for a single 
bit of bread, 

At this place a serving of asparagus costs 
60 cents; of peas, 25 cents; and a quarter 
of a roast pullet, 50 cents—in the United 


Railroads charge more than in America, 
unless one puts up with the ignominy of 
being rated as third-class, of traveling in 
third-class cars and of being excluded from 


Clothes are somewhat cheaper in Europe, 
yet not so cheap as they were a few years 
ago. And the average French or English 
tailor does not know how to make clothes 
that can be worn on Broadway. And 
shoddy material and poor finish and work- 
manship have become deplorably common. 

Women can buy hats more cheaply than 
at home. In Paris good-looking hats may 
be found for from $5 to $10 — but the Paris 
woman of fashion does not buy these hats! 


the back the receipt and crediting of the 
money. This makes it also a certificate of 
deposit. When John Jones wants to draw 
his money he turns it in. 
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States the portion would be a half, and In London hats can be bought from $5 : 
would cost more; a dozen oysters, very upward, but there are few such hats that 
much inferior to ours, 50 cents; cold any American or French woman could be | 
ham, 30 cents; roast beef and potatoes, 50 induced to wear. %. 
cents. But none of the prices include Take such a standard thing as white 
either bread or butter. And on the menu — de ce en Today — the = ry i 
card a number of items are left without cheapest costs $1.40 a yard, and anything i 
price, to give opportunity to overcharge at all good from $2.50 ‘and upward. It is Does your home need 
a common practice. cheaper in New York, quality for quality. | Sidewalks? Ste s ? 
Ata good restaurant in Parisone mutton Ordinary crépe de chine blouses range in I F ps: 
chop with white beans is 35 cents; steak London department stores from $6 to $16 ; Curbs? Posts? Urns? 
and potatoes, 67 cents; a veal cutlet and Suits of white silk pajamas, that a few years 
olives, 35 cents; plum pudding with rum, ago cost $6 in Paris, now at the same shop | Watering Troughs? 
30 cents; a fruit tart, 15 cents; asouffléof cost $10. 
coffee with a little pot of cream, 30 cents. Men’s or women’s shoes, of good quality | _ Here is a book that 
and shape, cost at least $5. Men’s shirts se bod make th m with concret 
A Masquerade in Meats cost from $1 up. The cheapest collars, as a dus 1 Aaggasaps ee Th ) 
in America, are two for 25 cents. A good wig 
In France and Germany a great deal of ae a —. ey eo Concrete Construction About 
horse meat is sold; in France donkey meat ew York prices and comes home with re« 
also; and the laws against selling horse as threads sewed in it for markers, and the the Home and on the Farm 
beef do not keep restaurants and ap laundering is often deplorably poor. Send t how to mix the « 
hotels from serving it in masquerade :¢ out trousers to be pressed in a London molds and 
their tables. Most menus in France basin hotel, and the charge is at least 37 cents urately ex 
with “thors,” and at many a place it is the popular American belief being that eae 
encountered with an “e’’ added, hidden you can buy a pair over there for that! ajpriacg 
somewhere down the line hidden, be- oa has too much overawed us with , : 
cause, in spite of the great quantities traditions of present-day excellence and ee — 
bought, no one ever admits eating or ¢ yc 1ess; America has stood in reverence it rpost 
serving it. onaccount of anart and skill and craftsman- e uses of « 
Prices at the best Berlin restaurants ship and architecture that have vanished 
range about as in Paris; but at a delight- Europeans have long failed to carry on the 
ful place, patronized chiefly by the Berlinese noble traditions of the centuries past; and | { 
themselves and by army officers rather today they are even failing to carry on the / 
than by strangers, a porterhouse steak, big tradition of low prices for good material. 
2} « . enough for three or four persons, costs When Robert Louis Stevenson first came | PORTLAND 
This 1S the Slid- $1 50; beefsteak for.one, of nameless cut, tothe United States he drove in the rain in | C EM ENT 
25 cents; a veal cutlet, 35 cents; a Heli- an open — ss wagon from the steamer 
. goliinder Hummer~ lobster —75 cents; acup pier to some kind of sailors’ lodging-house MAKES THE BEST CONCRETE 
In Cord Back of coffee, 8 cents; a ‘‘ Newtown pipping,’’ on the North River waterfront; and he i : é 
g 10 cents; and the imposing Riihreier mit afterward set down in a book a description pgs hear Peises 
Schinken eingeschnitten oder Schinken be- of all this as of a typical American hotel a pes _— 
that makes sonders, 25 cents. Here, however, wine reached in a typical American way. sh onatit } . 
must be purchased; but half a bottle of Many an American goes economically to ; - a ( | 
SH | RLEY wine may be had for 16 cents, or one may Europe and comes home to set his third- Rock it i good resu 
go as high as he pleases. class European prices against first-class Atlas Portlar do Cement conta 
Wines are cheaper in Europe thanin the American ones. Naturally, such compari- no furnace si 1 is the br 
United States. A peasant buysa quart for sons are to the advantage of Europe. ga for tl — “P ae bo 
a few pennies, and even the visitor mz Ly iia re weet as vik Ti ise 
buy his bottle for as low as 12 to 15 cents. ™ , 
But it must not be thought that such The Factories’ Funds Conga Hota at Cate $1.00 
prices cover W hat the Europeans realiy Coneevte in Highway Construction 1'00 
call wines. Even cheap wines are seventy [ A CERTAIN factory a company Concrete tn Relirend Construction 1.00 
: , : & inforced Concrete in Factory 
to ninety cents in price and are much like savings-bank is run in connection with a Construction g 10 
our California wines of similar price; — “Ten Per Cent Club” among employees, renee tf so — 
so comfortable. good vintages mount steadily u ward. the latter having arrived at the rule that, If your dealer cannot supply A 
; French restaurant will serve Pol ng 192, 2, roughly, everybody ought to put away at 
J t li } tst . I] ; for $6a bottle. A bottle of Chateau Lafitte, least ten per cent for a rainy day, and the i THE ATLAS vccruze CEMENT co, 
ust alight strong specially 75, sells for $6 at the most reliable shop in’ company carrying out the same idea by Dept. 62, 30 Broad Street, New York 
Paris known to few except the French refusing to accept more than ten per cent t product t : 
made cord that slips back and at this same shop brandy varies of anybody’s pr on deposit, as ten per 
> through all prices from 65 cents a bottle to cent interest is paid out of company funds 
and forth = fre ~ ly the $16; w hile, matter for curious reflection, on all money left in its hands a year. 
mere raising of an arm some good brands of American rye and _In another factory it was found that all 
* ‘ ‘ Bourbon sell for less than in America, and the men needed in order to be thrifty was { 
causes it to readjust. some brands of Scotch for less than in some convenient way of depositing their 
, Great Britain. weekly savings. A trip to the bank on 
Absolutely no feeling Coal is dear. In Hamburg soft coal is payday took too much time from recrea- 
- $8 and anthracite $12. In London soft tion. So the company opened a savings 
of pressure on back or coal, heavy with sulphur fumes, is $5.50 to department upon a system that renders it 
$6 a ton, and hard coal $8.25 and up. It unnecessary even to make a formal deposit 
shoulders. seems about time that c -oals should be sent with the cashier. 
pies ‘ to Newcastle at such prices! John Jones decides, the day before pay- 
Light weight for office and dress Horses in England or France cost from day, that he can add three dollars to his 
wear. Medium weight for ordinary $300 upward. Steamer trunks in Paris savings account with the company this 
wear. Extra heavy for hard work. begin at $30 for anything combining looks week. So he fills out a blank order to 
Extra lengths for tell men and strength, and at $18 for strength the cashier to deduct that amount and 
ae . , alone. credit to John Jones’ savings account 
Every pair unconditionally guar- Cab and automobile fares are cheaper, This slip, with others, comes to the cashier, 
anteed. 50c at all deale f and yet the minimum fare in London is and is before him when he is making up 
rena tae C at ab Cealers Of trom 25 cents, and this is matched by 25 cents the payroll. 
the factory. from the Pennsylvania Railroad stations He puts it into the employee’s envelope ‘ 
in Philadelphia and New York as three dollars cash, acknowledging on j 















SUSPENDERS ON 


vi tay 


These funds are deposited at interest Sse. Kees rf 


the better waiting-rooms and dining-cars 
lhe best is inferior to our Pullman service outside, and the men get just what a 
and is dearer. savings-bank would pay. 
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LICE ee Suspenoens 
1717 Main Street Shirley, Mass 
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The Magic Southwest 


Its wonderful development during the past dec- 
the world 
If the story of Oklahoma’s rapid rise in popula- 


ade has been the marvel of 


tion and wealth may seem to many almost incredi 
ble, it must be remembered that Nature in her gift 
It is a 
singular fact that the boundary lines of this great 
a block of earth 
the three 

and under the 


of resources was most uncommonly kind 


state should have dropped over 
the 


corn, cotton and wheat; 


which produces on surface oreat 
staples - - 
surface holds marvelously rich deposits of the three 


A ; 
sreat minerals — coal, oil and gas 


El Reno, The Coming City ° 


When it is considered that Oklahoma has the 


staples —which are the backbone of agricul 


ture—and the standard minerals which 
are the basis of manufacturing — and carries 
a score of other crops and raw materials as 


*"side line 5’ in her reat big sample case, it 
is easily seen that an empire was slumbering 
here, waiting only the advent of railroads to 
open things up 

kl Reno is the most rapidly growing City 
in Oklahoma, the State 
the | 


ambDitiot 


most progressive in 
} 
1, pushu 


non This wonderfully vita 


is natural center of the Greater South 
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Reservation Coupon 


The Packers’ Industrial Co., 
El Reno, Ohkla. 


Please reserve in my name 


t 


inside 

corner 
25 x 140 feet, and send me at once, plat and 
map showing exact location, etc., subject to my 
acceptance or rejection. 


lot 


( 


Name ( 


Address 


Seeeeeeceeeeeeeesesesoeeses’ 





lands capable oft ista 

that make this city the ( 
the state k!] Reno is the | 
Island System, being the int 
main lines, the C.R.IL&XP 


The For 


terminal here, al 


t Smith and West 


id a chart 


kl] Reno, Red River and 


to extend this line to connect wit! 


Lexa 


nh 


a 


indthe C_OLNG. RR 


(Wo 


A Great Cattle Market 


kl Reno has more factori 
size in the state It is the best catt 
homa | he Ro k Islar d R 
miles of track in El] Re oO, W th « 
8,000 car kl Reno will be th 





if 


pire! 


800 Lots Already Sold 


‘I he original tract secured Dy 


ained 2,200 city lots, of which 


lhe remainder, 1,400 lots, will 


lents. ‘his property is in the 


lay. | hree other 


} 
the comn 
OU) have 
| 
be sold te 


} 


dertul development in the immediate neig! 


art of tl 
center, where realty values are going up with a rus! 
Nearby the kK] Reno Pac king ¢ o. will soon be gin ope 
ations, with a capacity of +00 cattle and 
packing houses will be bul 





littec 


} 
peen 


col 


»ynon-re 


] 
i¢ pac Kl 


the nextfew months. Every Indication points toa won 


1 
iworhood 


itwithi 


Building A City By Leaps And Bounds! 


E 


é OKLA. den a and 7 
Watch Us Grow to 100.000 aise: 


west, Isgrowing by leaps and bounds. Its lead { Oklahoma at tha eld 
ing business men with a public spirit never i t. | x 140 
rpassed have banded together into an organization f interurbans that w idiate ve ( ‘ : ri S200. “Ter 
to push the fortunes of El Reno, and now invite EI Reno has a complete, mod« te str \ $5 \ . 
the world to ‘Watch Us Grow To 100,000.’ railway system It | th ( ( pre ) extra es | 
Ihe wonderful progress made during the past in the great cotton district of the Southwe eed pr t. You! ( 
few years by El Reno, the coming metropolis of \ fe t i mia 
| m | re oO > 10 | Ss ( nd > 
Oklahoma, - due largely to the l yal support and Railroad and Factory Center 
unse hsh effort of the representative men who . , - és A Chance for Investors 
are backing this movement with their time, money kK] Reno is the railroad center the So \ 
and personal enervy It is the headquarte rs of the Rock Isla System Such an oftet to acg el 
for Oklahoma, Arkansas | 1 | he ine WV hile c ¢ { mak 
° Rock Island has appropriated $2,000, ){ im ( t 
Advantages of Location ' ie as 0 = 
provements in the city of I] Reno bl Re xm ( 
kK] Reno is the county seat of Canadian county will soon have the larvest ra id t bu ! ‘ 
and ts situated in the center of Oklahoma The the State of Oklahoma, to be bi by the Rock mn the 
territory adjacent to the city contains the richest Island System Forty trains ent 1 | ‘ tl n 
agricultural region in the Southwest, parted by the — this rapidly developing railr u bl Re ite 1 tl 
North and South Canadian rivers, with yvrazin center of the vreat Southwes it th ‘ 
; ial f EIR Oklah 
The Packers’ Industrial Company, o eno, Oklahoma 
Composed of Members of Chamber of Commerce 
weccccccceuccccncccncescccuccceuccencceceses weccecced 
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| Reno N 


ot a “Boom” Town 


Ret . ta aT \ \ aht 
| « itit | » with 
> & 
{ 
( } f R 
EIR 
An Invitation To Settlers 
if ) Re i 
‘ - ! é: " ( poo 
} U feet w n i \ 


Terms 





Information Coupon 
The Packers’ Industrial Co.., 
El Re no, Ohla 


! want further 
Reno City Lots 
plats, descriptions 


information about El 
Please send full details, maps 
et« 


your 


, 
without any obligation 


fo me 


Name 


Address 


SSSSSS eee see eee SSeS SESS SSSSSSSSEESSEESEE RE REE ESE EES 


See ee eee ee eee SSeS ee eee eter eeeeee 





7TRAOL 


SLeWnjeve. 


For Your Camp 






Summer Home Lawn, Porch or 
Roof Yacht Motor Boat— 
_ Automobile, Etc. 





Lightest and Most Compact 
) Portable Bed Ever Made 
Always Ready for Your Guest and 
In tantly Av 


basy to Fold 


AY 







I “merge ncies, 
Way. 


uilal le in 
nd Put 


Weighs but 15 Pe 


Guaranteed to Sustain 800 Pounds 
PRICE $300 Ask Your Dealer 


-—_=« to Demonstrate 






Out of the 
unds 










Write fer our Booklet No. 28,‘"Ca 


STEINFELD BROS. 
New York 





mp Furniture” 





620 Broadway 






ee oe 





READY TO sacred 


| 


trong 
H. P 
A 








| mer thwestern Steel 4 Ir on Werks, Box 201 nN » Eau Ch aire, Wis 








“<3P910 Speed Motor Canoe $110 Complete 


A} ‘ t fe faw derful 
\ 


Fully Guaranteed. T we 


‘ ! . eng e 
wer Canoe Bulletin No. 31 44 
DETROIT BOAT CO., 44 Canton Ave., Detroit, Mich 


Bird Nicemn | 


Send today for P 














15 


400 N. 3d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| Philadelphia Bird Food Co., 





make big money 


ark St. Chicago, Illinois 








Palmer Motors and Launches 


PAI Box P, Cos ¢ 


MER BROS 








~ FRAMES 15¢ 


Free 
« Adams St Chncare 


AGENTS PORTRAITS 35¢ 


CONSOLIDATED PORTRAIT. nes. 4014, 102 


3000 GUMMED LABELS, 5 $1 00 


Fe nton Label Co o.. Philadel phia, Pa 








| to disco. 
| and 


Cooperation—Prunes 
and Beans 


(Continued from Page 11) 


markets for future delivery before the crop 
was gathered—a proceeding which, tech- 
nically at least, would make them “‘short’”’ 
of the market, or on the “bear side.” 
Obviously, the lower they could buy the 
beans in California, as compared with the 
price at which they had agreed to deliver 
them in the East, the greater would be 
their profit 

The beans are ready for market in the 
early autumn, and the biggest deliveries 
are usually made in October and Novem- 
ber. It is alleged that early in the bean 
harvest the commercial buyers took pains 
er some growers who were hard up 
anxious to sell, whose beans they 
would purchase at a comparatively low 
figure, and that these transactions, being 
published, tended to establish a price for 
the other growers. 

The lima-bean industry is fortunate, how- 
ever, in that a number of persons of ample 
means and considerable business ability 
are engaged in it. Mr. Charles Donlon, of 
Oxnard, for example, is popularly reported 
to have ‘‘made a million out of beans and 
real estate’’--although, no doubt, it would 
be more accurate to say ‘‘out of real 
estate and beans.”” Some of these business- 
like bean culturists, as one of them ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘got tired of having a handful 
of men, some of whom didn’t even live in 
California, fix the price year after year for 


us fellows to sell our beans at.” Accord- 
ingly, in the month of March, 1909 —after 
some preliminary campaigning they called 


held 


a mass-meeting of bean growe rs to be 
in the Auditorium at Oxnard. ‘To organ- 
ize,’ they said, ‘is the only way to meet 


| the big buye rs.’ 
The plan was to organize local associa- 
tions, each covering a territory that could 
conveniently reach a warehouse, and a 
cen cys association to do the selling, every 
local association to be re pre se nted. in the 
centr " body. Other meetings were held 
and a good deal of canvassing for members 
Local and central organizations 
were formed, the latter called the Ventura 
County Bean Growers’ Association, with 
Mr. Donlon as president and J. M. Water- 
manager 


was done 


man 4s 
Prices Fixed by Quotations 


The men who were pushing the organiza- 
tion especially urged growers to hold their 


beans for $3.75 a sack of one hundred 
pounds; not to sell for less whether they 
joined the association or not The com- 


appear not to have taken 
organize the growers very 


mercial buye rs 
this effort to 





seriously. At any rate, adepts in the bean 
market say that beans were sold in the 
: uture a at a price that 

the « july nt of $3.75 a sack in 





Late in September last it was reported 
that one of the buyers had purchased a 
large lot of new beans at $3.62 a sack, 
tending to establish that price for the crop 





This was gene rally regarded as the opening 
gun in a fight by the big buyers upon the 
association, the latter having fixed $3.75 
i 4 minir n price 

here ia eagceemh thnk the shot told As 
usual -even in the most fortunate of agri- 
cultural communities, with the best of 
climates there were growers who needed 
money. The difference between $3.75 and 
$3.62 wasn’t, after all, great The price 
might fal coéperation might fail In 
snort, the ciation sort of wavered 

But it wa fortunate, a l mentioned 
efore, in | g the support of a number 
of ‘ ber Who were neither helpless 
financial nor lacking sand These 
memb« d have been six in num- 
ber -removed their coats, dug up their 
available collateral and went out to buy 
beans in competition with the commercial 
buyers. To growers who were not dis- 
pe sed to turn their beans over to the 
association the proposition of the cooper- 
ator a ** Sell your beans to us rather 
than to the commercial buyers; we will 
pa you as much as they will; if they pay 
$3.80 we will pay $3.80; but, at the same 
pri ce, give the beans to us rather than to 
tne 

The y got a great many beans, and thers 
are supp sed to have been future-delivery 
contract yutstanding, to fulfill which 


somebody chee had to have a great many 
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Get cheaper electric light 
from the Sun’s Only Rival 


General ($6) Electric 
OAV A DANO BANKS @ 2 


Order from your electric light 
company or dealer, or write to 


General Electric Co.-Schenectady,N. Y. 

















An Acknowledgment of Superiority 
NX 


Court decided in favo: 





TER two years of litigation, in which a 
competing company endeavored to ob- 
1 control of the WALES, the Supreme 


of the Orly stock- 


tair 
tall 


} 
inal 


holders in their action to protect the WALES 
against trust’? control. 

his struggle for control by a competitor 
amounts to an acknowledgment of WALES 





sup 


errority, 
The complete visibility of every operation, its 


exclusive features, its mechanical simplicity and 
WALES durability are the factors in this recognized 
leadership. 
Adding Write for details. 


and cINs 


Machine 


Visible 


THE ADDER MACHINE COMPANY 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

















Safety Razor Blades 2c : y, 0% 
ae 7 a i = ‘aa ; Discount Coupon 
r CHEMICAL ‘STEEL CO. | 86 rth Ae Chicago : : - 











(MULLINS 16 FT., 3 H. P. LAUNCH $110 
geest La fer Ever Made. A st f ¢, finely equi, | 
1 st rt x t 4 A 


i} k Eng 


“WRITE FOR BIG FREE CATALOG aft aoveets 


| THE W.H. MULLINS CO., _1. 20 Franklin St., | Salem, Ohio. 
































Mend That Chair With 


CAMENTIU 


‘‘Sticks everything, but is not sticky w 


permanently and 
na, glass, pots 
anything about the house W he 
heat, frost, moisture and chemicals a Tae 


indefinitely 


It is a binds wood 
metals securely to wood 
pipes — almost 


mineral paste 


It mends ans 
t 


n set, it resi 





about an automobile or mot 
Never be without it—it will save 





you many a dollar 
Grug, department, gr 
thonery stores your d 





it, we will supply you 


1 the 


price 25c 


of his name an 
White for FREE booklet, “Little 
Tragedies f I 


CAEMENTIUM SALES CO., 
e A 


m bveryday Lif 


120-P Boylston St., Boston, Mass 
50-P Church St., New York 
78-P Wabash Ave., Chicago 





A Profitable 
Business 








n 


1 thr 
‘ wit kels, cx 


Candy Floss 
Machine 


will meana 3000 percent profit 
%, for you. Writ f 
». 12, t 


efore some one €¢ 








Cream Cone M ine 
Our Pneumatic Paint Sprayer catalog tells 
of a winner too. 
STEVENS MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 
1223 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. | 





— a 


5% Interest Paid 


on six months’ Certificates 





of Deposit. The man who 


two 


1 
loses 


dep: Sits at 3% 
thirds of his income 


Write for 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Established 1883 
BILLINGS, MONTANA 


One of the oldest and large 


information 











Trufir Shur-on 


Spectacles 
—- 


Remember 
f The Name 
J Different from oth- 
ers. The “difference” 
is the improvement. 
Do Not Mark the Nose 
Will Not Cut Behind Ears 
Cannot Slip Down 
Send for our free book on spec les 
Will te you things y izghtt I 
E. KIRSTEIN SONS COMPANY 
4 Dept. B Rochester, N.Y 








Patents Produce Fortunes 


N 
" B patents. | 





rec report i P | 
: t ec ‘ | 
| 


Com ‘ f Pat 


Act i 
U.S. Patent Of 


GREELEY & McINTIRE, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 

















beans. In February last the price of bear 
rose to $4.25 the hur pound 
I ! Is, OT ¢ Inse Wa per mi ¢€ xtra 
The cos perator won the can 
pe because a number eM possesst 
large cash resources which they boldly 
employed in the interest of the enterpriss 
anc large eash resource are not 


exactly 
farmers associations U 


characteristic of 
reneral, Nevertheless, the 


Campaign 


and : 









contre part o 
1 pur ooperative 
toad he nusual 
ip ! ash an im- 
it} 
but rather promisin 
On ¢ i Toute { ‘ rhe yro ver 
at Lo Angeles; also, 
me codperation in poultry The state 
produces a million and a half dollars’ worth 


of English walnuts, and Anaheim the 
walnut ng Indeed, 
eration is talked and attempted in 


ture There 





growers are codperat 





ranches of hortic 


pienty of failures, for if coopera- 


x to succeed the members must 








ck, ion the marketing side they must 
have good, sound business management 
Phe fruit will not collect the 
bills on a codperatiy more than 





it will on any other plan 
It is a melancholy fact that one of the 
rocks in the Way of succe sful cooperation 
consists of a rather extensive unwillingnes 
on the part of farmer a fair price 
for the business experience and ability 
which alone can handle the commercial end 
rprise satisfactorily 

alary has 


re than one 


) De 
pay 


Jealou 





been a caus 
attempt a 





The 


marketing it 


almost anybody can 
. 


grow truit; 
market it fully requires a 
spe ial training and aptitude 


enterprise 


succes 





ooperat 1lVé 





ieceeded, so far as I have been able to 
liscover, somebody at the helm has pos- 
sessed first-rate business ability of the san 





order that the commercial packers, 


or forwarders would employ 
ir concerns and for which they would 
willingly pay Too ofter 


rmers are not 


buyer 


to look after 






} ‘ ‘ toy Ix 
Nave actually 
that the manager of the 


Exchange, who handles 





ars’ worth of very 
a year and does it with decided succes 

a salary of ten thousand : 
that were a kind of fraud upon the 





mall grower who, perhaps, does make 
a tenth as mucl With more experience, 
no doubt, this exceeding]; iew 
will be univer ally overcome as indeed i 


has been, in some 


ready 


Editor's Note This is the fifth of Mr. Payne's 





One Who Overialked 


PRIVATE JOHN ALLEN, of Mississipp 
L tells 


of a speech on wool made by Sena 


a. 4 


arter, 





After a time 
cluded not to send out any 


that 





peech 
Reminds me,” said Private John, “of 
a negro 1 knew down in Mi 
» was to be tried 


the Case of 


sippi wh« 








who had promised the pros« ing attorney 
to plead guilty 
rhe time came for the trial The pros 
ecuting attorney had no witnesses He 
thought none was necessary While the 
other busine of the court was bei 
ya local law yer sat down by the 
asked: ‘Do you want to get o 
Yassir, I reckon I does.’ 
‘Have yeu got five dollars 
‘***No, sah, but I kin git it.’ 
“So the negro raised the five and gave it 


to the lawyer whe told him to say nothing 
but when the judge asked him to plead, t« 
oe 


plead not guilty in 1 of guilt 
The 








negro Was arraign 

not guilty. ‘Look a 
drel! yelled the prose¢ 
‘what do you mean by t! 
you promise Me a doze! 
plead guilty ? 

Yassir, I done promised that,’ 1 
lied the negro, ‘but I reckon I done over 


. 
pil ; 
talked myself 
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Genuine Hand-Woven Panama Hats 


Rare Bargain in Genuine Panamas 


Panama Hats m 


quantities we 


re popular than ever—all the 
sell direct to 


} 
7 all hand-woven; u 


rage 
this 


this Summer By 


can user tor surprisingly low 
iblocked 
blocke 


difference only in fine 


eipt of $1.00. Ord 


hats are warranted g and can be 





wor 
and children Lasily 


l 


as the $10.00 kind the 


condition by m omer shape 


Just as serviceab ness of 


Assorted sizes “ght only 2 oz Sent prepaid on rec 


>atistact 


Maile 


Square Crown Telescope Alpine 


Blocked and Trimmed 


Finely Woven 


Genuine Panama Hats 


By importing them by the thousands direct from the native Indian weavers 
in South America and selling direct to the user, eliminating all the middlemen’s 
prohts, we are able to make this Rare Offer of $5.00. They would sell 
for $10.00 in most hat stores. Three styles as shown above. 

I 1€ se hatsareh ind bk ¢ ke dandtrimmed with bla k silk outside band ar 1 le 
All sizes 
State size and style desired 


ather 
Sent by express, « harges pre paid, on receipt of $5.00 
Money refunded if dissatished 


sweat band 
Prompt shipments. 
Remember, we are importe rs and not re tailers 
Send your order today and be prepared for Summer 


Panama Hat Co., Dept. A, 830 Broadway, New York City 


The Original, Time-Tried and Reliable Straight Side 
Automobile lire 





Half Section of the 
Trouble-Proof 
GOODYEAR , 
Straight Side 
Auto Tire 












— 
Half Section of the Old- Style Clincher 
Type Auto Tire of the — 
S 











T 
| same Rated Size 


=e 


Ordinary 
Sue 





nm f | t ive st ‘ 1 
MERIT ALONE. 44 Automobile Manufacturers 


r (00 ] ' 


i i 





19g car ! Ww rit ted a fe 


TIRES 


They Will Not Creep or Con 





e Off tt Rin Use 








Se 





ved and replaced 


FREE 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. {5° 
Agel 


bn2* Seneca Street, Akron, Ohio 


Branches and / 3 All} 


C s 
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Typewriter 
Experts 


at Your Service 


Typewriter Problems Solved by Our 
“Flying Squadron” of Experts 


We offer to individuals, 
firms and corporations the 
services of our corps of typewriter 
experts, without obligation or ex- 
pense. 

"hese men are masters of type- 
writer problems. ‘They are familiar 
with the construction, operation and 
service possibilities of every standard 


typewriter in the world. 


They know how to make the typewriter 
yield its maximum of efhaency; how to make 
it a more iluable tactot in the conduct of any 
business; how to 
keep it keyed up 
to its dest; how to 
broaden the pe 
of its u t 
handle and care fe 
it » that it run 
with ¢ n Vy, €ase 
and ri 


If there are weak 





4) T mVvo tT i) 

i in your type 

writil lepartment, 
} ‘ } } 

Oo matter what make of machine you have, 


WA their 


experience 





“OLIVER 


Typewriter 
The Standard Visthle Writer 
Our ‘“* Flying 


Squadron’? of Typewriter 


Experts i the pick of the great Oliver organi 
vation of over fen thousand men 

These men work on a ‘roving comm 
ion.”” They cover the entire country 

hey are ent at the ni lof type 
writer owner and operator Your ETL ple 
request, on the Application Blank, or on yo 
busine tationery, bring me of these highly 
trained men to vou sthee a peedily a ‘ 
can arrange the try 

He w ot importune you to buy an Olive 
Typewriter, but will not refuse an orde 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
43 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 








Request for Interview 


The Oliver Typewriter Company, 
43 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago. 


Cn emet I want t r a t er 
Flying Squadron of Experts at the « est j 
Na 
{ddvess 
Nature of Busine 





pee Neecenseceseesenceseseceseeseeceq 
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MAY BURY’S MEMORY 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


“‘T am very sorry that you don’t know 
where she is.” 

Mrs. Carruthers is the kind of woman 
who goes on and on with the least encour- 
agement. ‘‘I hope she found a new situa- 
tion more easily She has had such 
terrible experiences — weeks without work, 
nearly starving. She said she was afraid 
of herself--I don’t quite know what she 
meant by that, but 6 

Here Dick Carruthers came lounging 
across the room and stood facing us all 
from the hearthrug. 

“If she was so frightfully up against it as 
all that,” said he, ‘‘why didn’t she marry 
me? I mayn’t be much of a catch, but I 
wouldn’t have let her starve.’ 

“Dick!”” His mother put down her cup 
inamazement. He laughed. 

“Oh, yes, lasked her. Surprising, isn’t 
it? I met her running to the station the 
night Captain Maybury came home. She'd 
got thin evening shoes on and a white 
frock, and she was perished with cold and 
crying her heart out. Beg pardon—say 
anything?” He looked at me. 

I had, but I didn’t repeat it. 

‘*T had the mare with me and I made her 
get into the cart, and I drove her to Falling- 
tleet to catch the London express. She had 
only fourteen shillings in the world and 
wouldn’t let me lend her anything. She 
said she couldn't marry me because she 
was too honest.”’ 

**Honest!" said Mother in a low voice, 
looking at me 

“There may be different sorts of hon- 
esty,”’ Carruthers suggested coolly. ‘I 
don't know what she had done exactly, but 
she said it was so awful that I should never 
speak to her again if she told me. I said 
it would have to be a fairly healthy crime 
to bring me to that, but it was no good.” 

Mother rose suddenly and said she 
thought we must be going. I thought so 
too. It was rathera long walk for Mother, 
but she had plenty to say to while away the 
time, I give you my word. 

“T can’t think why the ungrateful girl 
didn't answer my letter,”’ she began on the 
very doorstep 

**She never had it,”’ said I gloomily 

‘* Never had it?” 

“I kept it back. I knew you'd only rub 
it in, and I thought she'd got about a 
much as she could stick already.” 

- Mother looked at ene rather queerly and 
gripped myarm. ‘ Have you got my letter 
in your pocket now ?”’ 

oy og 

tead it!” 

It was getting dark, but I stopped and 
did as she told me. When I'd finished I said 
I was sorry. It was all I could say 

‘I miss that child,” my mother said; 
‘*T miss her more every day.” 

*Yes,”’ said I 

‘If she was so terribly afraid 

“Yes,” said I 

‘* What can we do?” 

“There’s only one thing!” I'd been 
thinking it over for weeks. ‘‘We must 
advertise for a governess who can teach 
Danish, and give a number at the printers 
If she sees it she'll answer it. If we offered 
a good salary she might answer it even if 
she has an engagement.” 

‘Of course she has one by now,” cried 
Mother sharply 

vei hope so,” said I 

‘*And if she has, there’s no reason why 
we should try to find her "She 
looked at me anxiously 

‘* Yes, there is,”’ said I grimly 

We had two hundred and fifty answers 
to that blighted advertisement, and all but 
three of ‘em thought German would be 
sure to do as wellas Danish, or even better, 
poor devils! In the end we got a letter 
from the peach. It was rather shaky, and 
it made me feel pretty cheap 

“It’s no good going to see her,"’ said 
Mother; “‘she’ll be out.” 

‘We're going to borrow Uncle Grove’s 
house at Hampstead,” said I, ‘tand ask 
her to call there.” 

I've not the remotest idea what I 
meant to do when I went into Uncle 
Grove's breakfast-room the next day, but 
when I saw the peach lying back in his big 
chair with her eyes shut I jolly well knew. 
I stood looking at her by the fireplace for a 
few minutes without speaking. When she 
opened her eyes she stared at me in a dazed 
sort of way and didn’t seem a bit surprised 
I never saw any one so changed. 





‘*Why did you do it?” I asked. 

She didn’t move, and just went on look- 
ing at me in that strange, fixed way. 

‘*T fell in love,” she said at last. 

I started. ‘‘I beg your pardon 

“TI fell in love with your mother. I 
used to sit and watch her in church and 
she seemed so kind and loving and moth- 
erly and sweet, and I was so lonely and 
afraid of life that I would have given any- 
thing in the world to have a real claim 
upon her.” 

**What were you afraid of?” I asked ina 
low voice. 

“Of London! London is a terrible, 
terrible place. I had been here before 
starving —— ed 

**Good Lord 

** Have you ever starved?” 

“‘[’m—afraid not.” I felt ashamed to 
say it. 

She went on slowly, looking at the fire: 

‘*‘Well—after a time—if you live on 
bread and things like that you begin to 
see strange things- you begin to imagine 
things. You begin to think you're going 
mad.”’ 

I felt as if I was choking, and I couldn't 
speak. She tried to get up but sank back 

‘*Mrs. Carruthers told me that May- 
bury was drowned. She said that if he had 
left a wife or a sweetheart it would have 
been easier for your mother. She said 
your mother was always happy when she 
was making young people happy. She 
said your mother was heartbroken now 
I couldn't pretend to be any one’s wife, so 
I —but I did it fora purely selfish reason.”’ 

*‘If you were so rottenly up against it as 
all that why didn’t you marry Carruthers?” 
I turned and said, and she stole a swift, 
miserable look at me and then hid her face 

“I can't expect you to believe me,’’ she 
said; ‘*but about a thing like love I am 
too honest. You see I can’t hurt people 
I'm too weak. If you marry a person you 
don’t love you are sure —sooner or later 
to hurt them.”’ 

‘Do you is there any one else, then?”’ 

She kept her face hidden and said noth- 
ing for a long time, and then she looked 
up and asked me how Mother was and 








’ 


whether I thought she would ever forgive 


her 


“She wrote to you,’ I said, ‘‘and the 


letter was left out of your box by mistake. 
Here it is.”’ 

She took it with shaking hands and 
opened it — reading it slowly aloud. 


My poor, poor little girl: Come home to 
me and forget all this foolishness. Do you 
think I haven't learned to know you and 
love you too well all these months to let 
you go back to the misery that drove you 
to this?) Maybury has gone away again 
with his wife. Theodora is engaged to a 
baronet and very happy. No one will ever 

‘ , 
know the truth. Always your friend, 

EpITH ELLINGER. 


The tears slowly rolled down her cheeks 
as she stared at the paper, and I simply 
could not stand it any longer I found 
myself kneeling beside her with my arm 
around her before I realized what was hap- 
pening to me. 

‘You're so thin and pale,’ Isaid. I was 
as hoarse as any old raven, and I believe 
my own silly eyes were as wet as hers. ‘I 
can't bear it. You were sucha little peach, 
and you're as white as a bone now. I’ve 
been so miserable. It’s been the most 
rotten winter. I’m most desperately fond 
of you. I~ you see, I’ve been in love with 
you ever s'nce ia 

She tridd to push me away, but I'd got 
her at last and meant to keep her. I knew 
she liked me -oh, I knew she did. 

**You couldn't forgive me,”’ she said ina 
choking voice. ‘‘ You could never, never 
forgive such a wicked, wicked 

“Couldn't 1?” I said. ‘‘That’s where 
you make a mistake. Oh, but there are 
always thousands of things to forgive on 
both sides. You don’t know half the 
rotten things I’ve got on my conscience 
Don’t you see—don't you understand how 
jolly glad I am that you’ve never been 
Maybury’s girl, or anybody’s girl but mine ? 
You are mine, aren't you?” 

She didn’t speak at first, but I held on 
and presently she turned her face and let 
me kiss her. 

“It does look rather like it now,”’ said 
she; and I suppose it did. 


May 28,1910 


TILES 


4or the 
BATH 
ROOM 


A tiled bathroom is more than a 
luxury—it is a necessity. Nothing 
will stand water and steam so long 
and look so well as tiles. “here are 
many kinds of tiles, some of them 
costing but little more than other 
treatments not so good, and which 
have to be renewed constantly. 
Tiles properly laid are permanent. 
An old bathroom can be done 


over with tiles. Get estimates. 





**Tile for the Bathroom’’ 


will be sent free to home owner present or pro- 
00ks, also free: 
‘* Tiles for the 


pective Three otherintere ting 
**'Tiles on the Porch Fioor’’ 
Kitchen and Laundry”’; ** 





Piles for Fireplace 


The Associated Tile Manufacturers 


1215 Seventh Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa 
’ ’ 











The Dentifrice 


DENTISTS 
ENDORSE 


“It’s all you claim for it” 
“has a cool and refreshing taste” 

“paramount in every particu- 
lar” “absolutely the best”:— so 
dentists write us of 


COUCGATE'S 


RIBBON } 7 








Sanat 
DENTACYCREG 


When the Dental Profession is so en- ff 
thusiastic, isn’t a trial worth your while? 
Trial Tube sent for 4 Cents. 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. P, 55 John St., New York 








—— How You Can Make Money — 


Send us the names of a few families in your 

town who need a piano. _If we sell them a piano 

we will PY you liberally. White today and we 

will send Information Form for you to fill out. 
LYON & HEALY 


Dept. Z-4015 Chicago 
World's Largest Music House f 
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DAISY FLY KILLER tric citiustitinie 








Lasts all season 
M f 


Of all dealers r 
prey for ent 
HAROLD SOMERS 


150 DeKalb Ave 
Brooklyn, N Y¥ 
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€ omplext 
Re inmement 


Even irregular features are alluring when 
--accompanied by fineness and delicacy of 


complexion. 


Certainly, good features are jutterly marred by a rough 


and unsightly skin. 


O71 





ing effect of the oils from which it 


Palmolive—made from palmiand olive oils—will accom- is made render Palmolive the ab- 
plish wonders. It is more than mere soap, in that it not only solute peer of all soaps for baby’s 
cleanses, but it stimulates, invigorates and freshens the skin. bath. Ask your family. doctor. 

For baby—the entire abSence of free alkali and the sooth- 15c at all good dealers. 






ik } 


If you millions who tise Palmolive want 
something just as satisfying in a face creani, 
try my new Palmolive Cream. I,have been 
working for five years to produce a face cream 
that would be worthy the name Palmolive. 

It is a skillful blend of pure vegetable oils 
with cocoa butter—the most valuable of all— 
asa basis. I want every reader of this paper to 
prove by actual test what a delightful and 

wholly satisfying adjunct it is to the toilet. 








Lalmolive Soa 





ATmolie Cream 


50c the jar at most good dealers. 


So Here’s My Great Special Offer 


Take this coupon to any dealer and purchase a jar of 
Palmolive Cream. He will present you with a full-size cake of 
Palmolive Soap FREE, with my compliments. 

If,your dealer should not have Palmolive Cream send me 
your Alealer’s name and fifty cents, direct, and the 50-cent jar 
of cream and full-sized |15-cent cake of Palmolive will be sent 
you at once, prepaid. 

Act today, while you think of it. 


President. 





B. J. Johnson Soap Company 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








To the Dealer: || 3. J. Johnson Soap Company 

352 Fowler Street. Milwaukee, Wis. 
We will redeem this I certify that I have purchased from the dealer 
coupon at 10 cents cash whose name is mentioned below a iar of Palmolive 
when properly signed Cream and have received free a full size cake of 
and accompanied by both Palmolive Soap 

the band from the car- 
ton of Palmolive Cream 
and the band from about dediicans 
the cake of Palmolive 


Soap. Dealer's Name 


Name 
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The Song of the Imitators 


Were just as good as 
Ke logge | 





TOASTED 
ee N 4 
| FLAKES | 


is tz _* Kellogs Y 
~ ah , | 


But there are none so good and absolutely none 
are genuine without this signature 


KELLOGG TOASTED CORN FLA 
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“THE KIND WITH THE FLAVOR—MADE OF THE BESI ‘ 





